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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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“Tl HAD THE BEST TIME READING 
ANNIE DILLARD’S STORY.” 


Margaret Owings’s thirty-nine-year-old 
Wild Bird residence (“Revisiting Big 
Sur’s Wild Bird,” June 1996) is both 
stunning and spiritual—and has such 
relaxed elegance. Extraordinary! By far 


AD’s best portrait this year. 


A. Wa. MoprRALi 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


In his story about Wild Bird, Paul Gold- 
berger declares, “Nothing quite like 
the Owings house had been built in 
Big Sur before.” If he means building, 
as he puts it a little farther on, with 
“ambitious architectural intentions,” 
then where does that leave Nepenthe, 
the restaurant created by Bill and Lolly 
Fassett, just a few miles north of Wild 
Bird on Highway 1? Earlier in the piece 
he invites the reader to agree that “sure- 
ly the spiritual parent of all of these 
buildings is the house that... Nathan- 
iel Owings built.” Is he really unaware 
that Nepenthe, completed in 1948 and 
opened in 1949, thus predates Owings 
by almost nine years? As for Goldberg- 
er’s invoking the name of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, I suggest Wild Bird’s architec- 
tural debt, if it has one, is owed solely to 
Mark Mills, the “local architect” who, 
Goldberger tells us, “assisted” Owings. 
It’s interesting, Goldberger’s twice rais- 
ing Wright’s name in connection with 
a building attributed to Owings. As a 
young man Mills spent four years at 
‘Taliesin. Using that background as one 
guide at least, wouldn’t the Wrightian 
influence Goldberger sees seem easier 
to account for? 

Timotuy MAIpbEN 


FAIRFAX, CALIFORNIA 


What a pleasant surprise to find the last 


June issue of Architectural Digest at the 


gift shop while staying at the Grove 
Park Inn, in Asheville, North Carolina. 
While reading in the sitting area of the 
Vanderbilt Wing I was thrilled to find 
the wonderful article that covered my 
very surroundings. ‘The Grove Park Inn 
has always been one of my favorite vaca- 
tion destinations, and I have enjoyed 





seeing the attention to detail that the 
hotel has taken in its preservation and 
restoration work. You are correct in say- | 
ing that the inn is one of the most im- | 
portant vestiges of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. Please continue sharing with | 


your readers some of the places where 


those of us with our eyes on design and 
restoration can combine rest and relax- 
ation with our passion for the arts. 
REBECCA SCHERBAK 

HIGH Point, NorTH CAROLINA 


Oh no! The American country house is- 
sue again (June). The first time was a 
change, but year after year, who cares? 
A bit of relief in “Sylvania on the Hud- 
son,” but even that magnificent exterior 
sheltered an interior that can only be - 
described as dull and careful—modern 
architectural classicism without the guts 
and nerve of the real thing. Finally, 
“Sheepwagons Ho!”—Sheepwagons Go! 
Tony MAviLia . 
Forest Hitis, New York 


I had the best time reading Annie Dil- 
lard’s story (Guest Speaker, June). 
When did AD get so hip? 

Brint MOTHERAL 

PirrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thomas Jefferson, the third United 
States president, may have said, “Archi- 
tecture is my delight” (“Historic Archi- 
tecture: Edgemont,” June). However, as 
the great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of our second president, 
John Adams, I must say, Architectural 
Digest is mine! 

RosEMARY ADAMS MAECHTLE 

ELBURN, ILLINOIS 


I read “Seaside Harmonies for Jimmy 
Buffett” (June) with great pleasure. Mr. 
Buffett never fails to delight with his 
musical and literary creations, and what 
is obvious between the lines of your sto- 
ry is that his creative spirit is alive and 
well and has found a most suitable home. 
JOAN GREGORY 

ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 











You DONT Havel O Say A Worb. 


Our legendary Gold Ballotin will express the right sentiment for any occasion. 
For it holds the luscious chocolates that speak with greater eloquence than any words. 


-800-9-GODIVA wwwgodivacom AOL (keyword: GODIVA) 
New York Paris GODIVA Tokyo Brussels 


Chocolatier 





American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Acura, NSX, RL, SLX, TL, CL, 


©1996 Acura Division of 


shown 


s Automotive Reports. 1996 model year vehicles 


Ward 


ALL OUR VEHICLES ARE SOPHISTICATED, FAST AND FUN TO DRIVE. 
JUST PICK THE ADJECTIVE YOU'D LIKE TO EMPHASIZE. 


elie ee 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
FAMILY Of ACURA AUTOMOBILES. 











fs YEARS AGO, Acura revolutionized the world 


of luxury automobiles. Instead of choosing among 
features like refined styling, impeccable quality and 
race-bred engines, we incorporated all of these 


qualities into our vehicles. Today, a new family of 


of the same stone, we offer the head-turning, new 
CL luxury sports coupe, the adventurous SLX sport 
utility vehicle and the classic, exhilarating Integra. 

All of which makes it easy to see why, over the 


past ten years, more people have chosen Acura 


veiae ao es — 


Acura automobiles proudly continues this tradition. 

For the most sophisticated of drivers, we 
designed the powerful, new Acura RL flagship sedan 
and the sleek TL Series. For connoisseurs of break- 
through performance, the exotic NSX. And because 


those longing for a truly fun drive aren't carved out 





automobiles than any other luxury import.* But it 
still probably leaves you wrestling with the dilemma 
of which adjective youd like to emphasize. A 
dilemma that’ easily solved, by the way. By getting 


yourself a really big garage. For more (A) 


information, call 1-800-TO-ACURA. AQUIRA 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Design touches nearly every aspect of our lives, and Architectural Di- 
gest is always looking for ways to express that editorially. This month 
we introduce an occasional column about autos, which for many of us 
represent the biggest design investment we make after our homes. 
There’s more to a car than its design, of course, but AD Autos will 


use design as a lens through which to examine the world of automobiles today. Our first 


column (see page 82) 1s written by Paul Goldberger, the Pulitzer Prize-winning archi- 
tecture critic for The New York Times. Need I say more? Next month look for new inte- 
riors by Thomas Britt and Juan Pablo Molyneux, an architectural jewel in Switzerland 











by Gwathmey Siegel and a visit with political writer Tom Wicker in Manhattan. We've 


also put together a special section on Africa, whose remarkable landscapes have given 


rise to equally remarkable design. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on 
Eighth Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. She is working on a 
book about Whistler and the literary world, 


to be published by Clarkson Potter. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Home Be- 
fore Dark, a book about her father, John 
Cheever, and Treetops: A Family Memoir, as 


well as five novels. 


SUSAN Doo ey, who lives on the coast of 
Maine, has written about gardens for Se/f, 
The Washington Post and Forbes FYI. 


MICHAEL FRANK, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has written for The New York 


Times, the Los Angeles Times and Antaeus. 


ELIZABETH GAYNOR has 
written several books on ar- 
chitecture and design with 


photographer Kari Haavisto, 





including Scandinavia: Living 
H Design and Russian Houses. 


Davip GEBHARD, an architecture critic and 
historian, died in March. His many books on 
architecture include Robert Stacy-Judd: Maya 
Architecture and the Creation of a New Style. 


( 


Ougt 


Editor-in-Chief 


JOsEPH GIOVANNINI, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is working on a book 


about contemporary architecture. 


Paut GOLDBERGER is the 
chief cultural correspondent 
and a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
architecture critic for The 
New York Times. 





KEN NAHOUM 


DIANA KeTCHAM has written for The New 
York Times and The New Republic. She is the 
author of Le Desert de Retz, which was pub- 
lished last year by The MIT Press. 


RosertTA KLEIN, who lives in Miami, writes 


about design and architecture. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine 
arts at New York University and the author 
of Modern Painting in the Northern Romantic 
Tradition and Paintings in the Musée d’Orsay. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDS, a former Paris cor- 
respondent for ARTnews, has contributed to 
Vogue, Art & Auction and Premiere. 

JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor and the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy, 


which was published in September by Dutton. 





SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest , 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Monacelli Press. 


Rosert STONE, the author of A Flag for Sun- 
rise and Outerbridge Reach, won a National 
Book Award for Dog Soldiers. His collection 
of stories, Bear and His Daughter, is being 
published next spring by Houghton Mifflin. 


PETER VIERTEL, a screen- 

] writer, novelist and play- 

4 wright, is the author of Love 
Lies Bleeding and White 
Hunter, Black Heart. He di- 
vides his time between Spain 
and Switzerland. 
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NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


WILLIAM WEAVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, won PEN translation 
awards for The Name of the Rose and Foucault's 
Pendulum by Umberto Eco. His most recent 
publication is the English translation of Eco’s 


The Island of the Day Before. 
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$152,000. Subject to prior sale. 
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+ New York, 46 East 57th Street, tel. (212) 308-2900 
, Beverly Hills, Regent Beverly Wilshire, 9500 Wilshire Boulevard, tel. (310) 276-7022 
‘an 4 Place Vendéme, tel. 42.60.12.12 - Monte Carlo, Avenue des Beaux-Arts, tel. 93.50.90.10 
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POINT, 


CLEVELAND, HIGH 


SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, 


ATLANTA, HOUSTON, 


LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 


SEATTLE, DANIA, LAGUNA NIGUEL, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, PARIS 


[BAKER ARCHETYPE COLEECTION, DESIGNED BY MICHAEL VANDERBYL ] 
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his is the way I do archi- 

tecture now—by hand,” 
says Philip Johnson, describ- 
ing Turning Point, a sculpture he 
designed for the campus of Case 
Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. To be dedicated this 
fall, the circular grouping of five 
elements (below) lists and soars 
to a height of 20 feet. 

Johnson, 90, is “always look- 
ing for something new,” he re- 
marks. “They say I’m the lead- 
ing architect because I change 


all the time or I’m the worst ar- 





chitect because I change all the 
time. And now I’m doing sculp- 
ture and I call it architecture. 
Some people would argue that 
there’s nothing architectural 
about it, since it doesn’t shelter 
anything. Well, function is not 
so important. Is Stonehenge ar- 
chitecture or isn’t it? What's 
the function of a Beethoven 
symphony? You spend two, 
three hours listening to it and 
you're transformed. Go inside 
the piece and have it wrap itself 
around you. That'll be the test.” 
Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 216-368-2000. 
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VIENNA’S NEW LOOK 


n 1901 ten graduates of Vi- 

enna’s School for the Ap- 

plied Arts formed a group 
called Viennese Art in the 
Home with the idea of unifying 
arts and crafts so that artists be- 
came the craftspeople of society. 
A 1903 exhibit of Art in the 
Home’s interior design, furnish- 
ings, tableware and decorative 
items was hailed by the press. 

Historical Design in New 

York will introduce the group’s 
works in an exhibit titled “Vi- 
enna: Art in the Home, 1900- 
1930.” Among the 100 exam- 
ples of applied and graphic arts 
on view Oct. 16—Jan. 18 area 
1908 Leopold Forstner mosaic 
panel of a head wearing a laurel 
wreath, a Josef Hoffmann table 
of ebonized maple and gray 
marble made in 1904 for the 
artist Carl Moll, a 1902 Jakob 
Soulek cabinet of stained oak 
with checkerboard inlay and a 





Joseph Urban’s 
1902 salon table 
(above), a mosaic 
panel by Leopold 
Forstner (right) 
and aca. 1902 
cabinet by Jakob 
Soulek (below) 


FELICIANO 


Koloman Moser white-lac- 
quered wood table made ca. 
1904 for the fashion boutique of 
Emilie Flége, Gustav Klimt’s 
companion and a supporter of 
the arts. “The Soulek cabinet 
bridges the gap between the 
British Arts and Crafts and the 
new look in Vienna. It looks like 
it had to be by Ashby in the 
British Arts and Crafts period. 
But the inlay in a geometric 
pattern was something the 
British didn’t do, and you know 
it had to be Viennese,” says 
Jonathan Hallam, Historical 
Design’s director. Historical 
Design, 306 E. 61st St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212-593-4528. 
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continued on page 30 














Baignoire Watch 
Curved oval case. 


. 18K gold and pave diamonds. 


carl reve. 


731 S.W. MORRISON 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97205 
1-800-284-2044 503/223-7121 
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You top it with 





' a direct link to the 
we Internet. That way, 

you have the best of both worlds — 
the 3D graphics, video and audio 
of a CD-ROM, plus built-in access 
to timely and relevant information 
located on the Internet. 

It’s called a hybrid, or connected, 
CD-ROM. And the wonderful thing 


about it is that it lets you experience 


true, interactive multimedia. That’s 


because the data-intensive work, 
such as processing the CD-ROM’s 
rich audio and video, 
is being handled 

on your PC by the ene 
powerful Pentium® Qa 
processor. Then through the con- 
nected CD-ROM’s built-in Internet 
link, you can get additional, up-to-date 


information from related Web sites. 


intel. 


The Computer Inside™ 








For example, say you were using 
Frommer’s Interactive Travel Guides 
San Francisco °96* CD-ROM to plan 
a vacation. It would let you take a 
cable car tour, 
reference a map 
of Fisherman’s 
Wharf, and even 
check out some 
of the nearby hotels. The Internet 


link could then connect you to those 





hotels with a Web site so you can 
book your actual room reservation. 
The connected CD-ROM is just 
one more example of how advanced 
technologies combined with powerful 
Intel microprocessors are adding 
new dimensions to your PC exper- 
ience. But this is only a taste of what 
it’s all about. To learn more about 
connected CD-ROMs, check out the 
Intel Web site. 





te www.intel.com | 


PROUD PARTNER 
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SUITED TO 
THE OBJECT 


’m a shopaholic. I can’t 

walk out of a store without 

buying something,” says 
Tommy Perse, who with his 
French-born wife spends at 
least half the year traveling and 
doing what he likes best—shop- 
ping for unusual items that be- 
come the decorative backdrop 
for the fashion he purveys from 
Maxfield, his concrete-and- 
steel bunker in Los Angeles. 

Perse’s finds are displayed se- 

lectively and rather sculpturally 
amid the Hervé Leger dresses, 
Gucci handbags, Chrome 
Hearts leather jackets, Prada 
shirts and Paul Smith sunglass- 


es. In spring there was a shiny 
1930s North Carolina cherry 





rtist Jenny Okun will have 

her first New York show of 
abstract photomontages printed 
via computer on Arches paper 
in October. “For ages I wanted 
to print my photography using 
computers, but it was such an 
expensive process. I started us- 
ing the Iris ink-jet printer two 
years ago because there are 
more colors available and it 
prints on watercolor paper. 
David Hockney does it,” says 
the American-born Okun, who 
studied painting, photography 


and film in London. For some 
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TIM STREET-PORTER 
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trawler alongside table lamps 


with offbeat hat shades by a 
Guadalupan artist and Eero 
Arnio’s 1970 suspended bubble 
chair. In July a vintage mirrored 
dressing table and a 1953 Lam- 
bretta motorcycle shared the 
floor with a modern steel chair 
and a display of Murano vases, 
while quilts from Lebanon were 
rolled up near the latest rage 
from Vietnam, the Bamboo- 
clette bicycle, made of bamboo. 
What’s in store for the win- 
ter? “I’m researching antique 
Chinese furniture for a world- 
class event. That’s all I'll say,” 
Perse says. Before he went to 
Europe, Perse visited a friend in 
Mexico and bought out his col- 
lection of colonial santos, reta- 
blos and paintings—S0 pieces, 


all on the theme of archangels. 





TIM STREET-PORTER 





In Europe he’s bought 19th- 
and early-20th-century demon- 
ic bronzes (“People are interest- 
ed in anything with devils or 
satyrs on it, and I always have 
those things”), a complete 
Lalique beverage set, vintage 


MOUNTED ARCHITECTURE 





Maxfield’s owner 
Tommy Perse (above 
left) with the Bam- 
booclette bicycle; 
Eero Arnio’s sus- 
pended bubble 

chair (above) 


~ 


The rear entrance to 
the store (left); a table 
lamp by a Guadelupan 
artist (far left) 


clocks, Hermés desk accessories 
and cigar accessories. “I like the 
fact that people come in to look 
for a suit and find a French 
clock,” says Perse. Maxfield, 
8825 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90069; 310-274-8800. 


20 years she has been represent- 
ing unique examples of archi- 
tecture through photomontages 
involving multiple exposures of 
a single negative. “I’m trying to 
make architecture look as 
though it’s timeless,” says Okun, 
who has photographed the train 
station in Lyons, France, and 
residences designed by such ar- 
chitects as Charles Gwathmey, 
Frank Israel (the Goldberg 
Beam house, left) and Ricardo 
Legorreta. Claudia Carr Gal- 
lery, 478 W. Broadway, New 
York, NY 10012; 212-673-5518. 
continued on page 32 






















APPEAL OF 


THE ANCIENTS 


gyptian works of art and 

classical antiquities, 

some from private col- 
lections, will get prominent play 
at The European Fine Art 
Foundation (TEFAF) fair in 
Basel Oct. 26—Nov. 3. A 
Phoenician chalkophon, a bronze 
musical instrument made 
around the 7th or 8th century 
B.c. and one of only two known 
examples in the world, is being 
offered by Antiken-Kabinett of 
Frankfurt. Royal-Athena Gal- 
leries, one of the few U.S. deal- 
ers among the 125 that will be 
showing, has a large Egyptian 
limestone bust of Tuthmosis 
III, who reigned from 1504 to 
1450 B.c., and a Roman marble 
statue of Thalia from the 2nd 
century A.D. Oriental works are 
well represented. Vanderven 
and Vanderven Oriental Art of 
Belgium thinks a Chinese cloi- 
sonné-and-champlevé bowl 
from the Qianlong period 
(1736-1795) may have been part 
of a birthday service for the im- 
perial court. TEFAF Basel, 
Building 4, Messe Basel, Messe- 
platz, CH-4021 Basel, Switzer- 
land; 41-61-686-2020. 
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An Etruscan 
ram’s head 
(above) and a 
Phoenician chal- 
kophon (below) 
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RUGS OF 
THE STARS 


ntique-rug dealer Eber- 

hart Herrmann has a new 
spin on the way carpets were 
designed: The same geometric 
patterns based on astrology and 
numerology are found in most 
carpets. “It makes a fascinating 
link with sacred sites, where the 
so-called sacred geometry un- 
derlies their layout,” says Herr- 
mann, whose theories are ex- 
plained in a catalogue published 
in conjunction with a show Oct. 
4—Oct. 27 of antique rugs (right) 
at his new gallery near Lucerne. 
Eberhart Herrmann, 7 Scho- 
neckstrasse, 6376 Emmetten, 
Switzerland; 41-41-620-0844. 


COURTESY EBERHART HERRMANN 


A KILN FOR THE AGES 


n the 17th century, potters, 

working at kilns established 
by the Japanese noble family 
Matsuura on the island of Hira- 
do, found a pure white clay that 
allowed them to make porcelain 
as fine as contemporary Chi- 
nese Ming Dynasty ware. The 
products of the kiln, named Hi- 
rado, were made only for the 
Matsuura family for 200 years. 
The pieces, ranging from sake 
bottles to incense burners to 
narrow-necked vases—and in- 
cluding small sculptures of ani- 
mals—are usually white with 
decoration in cobalt blue. Louis 
Lawrence, a private English 
dealer of Asian art and the first 
exhibitor of Hirado ware in the 
West in 1981, says, “The clay is 
so fine that an incision doesn’t 
lose its sharp edge in the firing, 
and the figures have a delicate 
precision that is unique.” 

This month there are two 
displays of Hirado porcelain in 
New York. Flying Cranes An- 
tiques in the Manhattan Art 
and Antiques Center will have 
an exhibition of Hirado animal 
sculptures for sale from the col- 





























COURTESY FLYING CRANES ANTIQUES 


lection of owners Clifford and 
Jean Schaefer. The Schaefers 
will also have Hirado incense 
burners (above) and other ob- 
jects at the Arts of Pacific Asia 
show Oct. 11-14 at the Gramer- 
cy Park Armory. Louis Law- 
rence, who is completing the 
first definitive book on Hirado, 
will lecture at the show on Oct. 
13. Flying Cranes Antiques, 
1050 Second Ave., New York, 
NY 10022; 212-223-4600. Louis 
Lawrence, by appointment only, 
58 Davies St., London W1Y 
1LB; 44-171-493-0043. 





continued on page 36 
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FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, WALLCOVERINGS, CA 
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ADELERS& 
Toll Free / 1-800-925-7912 


Adler's, 722 Canal Street / New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 / 504-523-5292 
(954) 473-9700 
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prefer not to use the word 

Victorian because it has a stig- 
ma. Most people think it’s what 
Grandma had—dark woods, 
mass-produced ugly furniture. 
I’m fighting the prejudice 
against that period. I carry lots 
of pale woods, simple styles 
people wouldn’t believe are 
Victorian,” says antiques dealer 
Margot Johnson. Determined 
to prove her point, she has ex- 
panded her Upper East Side 
space to include a clean, mod- 
ern-looking room to show how 
her late-19th-century American 
furniture can work in contem- 


porary interiors. Johnson’s gal- 
lery is housed in an early-19th- 
century limestone mansion 
once owned by the Sloane fami- 
ly, and she calls her new space 
(above) the garden gallery be- 
cause it incorporates a garden 
and fountain. “That’s just for at- 
mosphere. I don’t sell garden 
furniture,” she says. While the 
mood in the garden gallery is 
light, in contrast with the boi- 
seried walls upstairs, she offers 
the same type of furniture in 
both spaces—the finest exam- 


) 
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D-=(ARCE 


AESTHE FICALLY APPEALING 


ples of Aesthetic furniture made 
by the top cabinetmakers of the 
period, the Herter Brothers, 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, Kimbel 
and Cabus, Pottier and Stymus, 
and others who made custom 
furniture for America’s wealthi- 
est families. To Johnson, the 
Herter Brothers reign supreme. 
She has a carved oak console 
made for W. H. Vanderbilt with 
Egyptian feet and a 7osso antico 
marble top weighing 600 
pounds and crowned with a 
nickel-plated gallery. Her selec- 
tion also includes a Moorish- 
looking Herter Brothers cabinet 





inlaid with brass and ebonized 


side chairs inlaid with sunflow- 
ers, as well as R. J. Horner faux- 
bamboo furniture. Decorative 
items include Christopher 
Dresser and Rookwood ceramic 
urns and large wrought iron 
andirons decorated with brass 
sunflowers designed by Thomas 
Jeckyll in 1875. By appointment 
only. Margot Johnson, 18 E. 
68th St., New York, NY 10021; 
212-794-2225. 
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MODERNISM RULES 


wanted to upscale my mer- 

chandise, keep it interest- 

ing,” says Paul Donzella, 
who has remodeled his gallery 
and reopened it with select fur- 
niture not often seen on the 
market. He just acquired a small 
cache of furniture made in the 
late 1930s by Hugo Gnam, Jr. 
“His pieces are great examples 
of a changing direction in mod- 
ernism at the time. They have 
streamlined proportions and 
also incorporate some of the 
curves that began to emerge in 
the 1940s,” says Donzella, who 


NEW YORK 
TRISH 


rish antiques dealer Chantal 

O’Sullivan’s latest adventure 
is anew venture—a 3,200- 
square-foot shop in New York 
for her Irish decorative arts 
(right). “I’m going to show 
some of my finer pieces. One or 
two good pieces placed in a 
town house seems to be the 
trend in London, Dublin and 
New York,” she says. For the 
New York debut of O’Sullivan 
Antiques this fall, she’ll have a 
19th-century carved gilt console 
and mirror with such Celtic 
motifs as a harp and an Irish 
crown; a set of four ca. 1770 
carved limestone urns from Up- 
percourt House; a leather- 
topped William IV mahogany 


has a pair of armchairs, double 
dresser and low table by Gnam. 
Donzella continues to offer 
Robsjohn-Gibbings furniture, 
but he’s concentrating on cus- 
tom pieces, such as a pair of set- 
tees and a lamp table on hoofed 
feet. Works by Ed Wormley 
(above), Tommi Parzinger, Paul 
Frankl, Gilbert Rohde, James 
Mont, Gio Ponti and Ico Parisi 
dominate the space, which this 
fall has canvases by Paul Ma- 
thieu and Michael Ray. Donzel- 
la, 90 E. 10th St., New York, 
NY 10003; 212-598-9675. 


table believed to have been 
made by Strahan in Ireland; and 
22 Gainsborough-style chairs 
made ca. 1915 covered in green 
leather with brass nailheads. 
The shop is in the care of John 
Clarke, grandnephew of Harry 
Clarke, the Irish stained-glass 
maker. O’Sullivan Antiques, 51 
E. 10th St., New York, NY 
10003; 212-260-8985. 

continued on page 39 
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With its award-winning flush design and appealing features, 
the Jenn-Air Expressions® Collection 






is perfect for those who appreciate great style 


as well as great cooking. 


Our new dual convection wall oven gives 
é 





ZR you a sleek, flush design and plenty of 
versatility. With just a push of a button, you can switch from roasting 
lamb one day to baking a soufflé the next. 

No wonder more homes have chosen Jenn-Air convection ovens = 


over any other b rand. 





Next, take a look at our 
flush-to-the-counter cooktop. This 
downdraft cooktop system lets you design 
OD your own cooking surface in 


seconds — everything from a 


griddle for pancakes to a grill for steaks. 


R 





For more details on the Jenn-Air Expressions” Collection, 


WW 30430 
call 1-800-Jenn-Air or see your local dealer. ON De 


Because you don’t have to go far to find a kitchen 


that'll never g0 out of style. Double 
é s ¥ Double Electric Cooktop 
(shown with halogen cartridge AH150) 





MMM JENN-AIR 


THE SIGN OF A GRiat COoOr. 


BENEDICTE PETIT 
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PARISIAN PANORAMAS 


he discovery of a rare 
panorama of Paris gave 
Nicolas and Alexis 


Kugel the idea to hold their 
first exhibition since 1963, a dis- 
play of 80 paintings and sketch- 
es of the City of Light between 
1680 and 1840. The 26-foot 
gouache panorama, which pre- 
sents a 360-degree view of Paris 
from the roof of the Pavillon de 
Flore at the Louvre, had been 
sitting in a box belonging to a 
private collector ever since 
Pierre Prevost painted it in 
1813. “We’ve never seen any- 
thing like this—no one has,” say 
the Kugels, who are their fami- 
ly’s fourth generation of 
Parisian dealers. The show, 
which ends Oct. 26, includes a 
group of ten oil paintings from 
the 1830s by Giuseppe Canella 
depicting scenes of Paris that no 
longer exist, such as a view of 
the boulevard Montmartre with 


the two rotundas of the Theater 
of the Panoramas, destroyed in 
1831. Also on display: 15 of 
Jacques Rigaud’s ca. 1730 pen- 
and-india-ink washes that led to 
his celebrated series of engrav- 
ings of Versailles, the Arc de 
Triomphe and other French 
monuments; and Georg Opitz’s 
large-scale Le Chanteur des Rues. 
During the exhibit the hun- 
dreds of objects and furniture 
from the gallery (above) will be 
housed across the street in a 
late-neo-Gothic shop that was a 
design house at the turn of the 
century. The Kugels plan to 
keep the new quarters to display 
the several areas they specialize 
in: 17th- and 18th-century 
French furniture, old-master 
paintings, Renaissance bronzes 
and works of art, and silver and 
gold boxes. Galerie J. Kugel, 279 
rue St.-Honoré, 75008 Paris; 
33-1-42-60-86-23. 
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PerOR WY 
PROCESSION 


n 19th-century England there 


was a fashion for paintings of 
what New York art dealer 
William Secord calls “shapely 
sheep, corpulent cows, enor- 
mous equines and portly pigs.” 
Bred for competition in live- 
stock shows by everyone from 
royalty (George II, known as 
Farmer George, was involved in 
the game) to farmers, the ani- 
mals reached gargantuan pro- 
portions. They were recorded 
by naive painters, many of 
whose works have been shown 
in the last 20 years by London’s 
Jona Antiques (AD-at-Large, 
Sept. 1990). For the first time, 
25 of these paintings (below) 
will be seen in the U.S., at the 
William Secord Gallery Oct. 
9-Nov. 9 in an exhibit called 
“Square Cows and Round 
Pigs.” It’s being held in con- 
junction with the publication of 
the first book on the subject, 
Farm Animal Portraits in Britain 
1780-1900 by Elspeth Mon- 
crieff. William Secord Gallery, 
52 E. 76th St., New York, NY 
10021; 212-249-0075. 
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BEYOND 
BUNGALOW 


he Arts and Crafts Bunga- 

low is the theme of the Pa- 
cific Coast Arts & Crafts Ex- 
position Oct. 46 at Seattle’s 
Scottish Rite Masonic Center. 
Geoffrey Diner of Washington, 
D.C., will have an English oak 
piano designed by M. H. Baillie 
Scott, Circa 1910 Antiques of 
Los Angeles will have an origi- 
nal Teco double oil lamp, Don 
Marek of the Heartwood 
Gallery in Michigan is bringing 
an early Stickley Morris chair, 
and Michael Ashford will show 
a contemporary chandelier 
(above). Pacific Coast Arts and 
Crafts, Box 85450, Seattle, WA 
98145; 206-726-2787. 0 
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It’s the next best thing to a Starbucks store. | 
And the benefits start with this free gift. 


Starbucks Encore™ is a mail-order coffee 
delivery club like no other. It’s like having your own 
personal Starbucks store right on your doorstep. 


Not only does Encore deliver regular 
shipments of Starbucks® coffee on a schedule you 
choose, but every order is backed by Starbucks’ 
passion for quality, service and the world’s best- 
tasting coffees. If you’re not 100% satisfied, 
you’re free to cancel any time after you 
receive your first shipment. 


AS A MEMBER, YOU’LL LOVE 
THE CONVENIENCE 
AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGES. 


The Encore program pampers €@ 
you from the moment you join. 


You'll enjoy members-only 
rewards including a free Starbucks 
coffee press and a pair of 
etched-glass logo mugs 
(a $31 value); free samples | 
of our popular 
Christmas Blend" 
and Gazebo 
Blend® coffees 
as soon as they 
become available; 


Our elegant 32-o0z. 
Starbucks coffee press and 
two 13-oz. etched glass 
logo mugs are yours free 


when you join Encore. 


i 7 

i Yes. I want to receive 

| regular shipments of my favorite 
| Starbucks coffees — and enjoy all the 
| benefits of Encore membership. 




























special values on selected catalog merchandise; 
members-only shipping and handling discounts of up 
to 40%; and the freedom and flexibility to adjust 
your order at any time. And right now, you can get 
started for just $20!* 


FRESH TO YOUR DOOR — AND YOUR 
SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 


Your coffee arrives with that straight-from- 
the-roaster freshness, securely sealed in our special 
flavor-lock, airtight bags. And we guarantee your 
satisfaction: If a Starbucks product fails to meet 
your expectations, we’ll gladly replace it or 
refund your money. 


JOIN TODAY. 


To sign up, and ‘ 
receive your free gift, 
call 1-800-782-7282 
before December 1, 
1996. Then start 
brewing your 
Starbucks coffee and 
enjoying the exclusive 
rewards of Encore 
membership. 





CALL 


1-800-782-7282, 
OFFER Cope: ADADB 


Order now and receive 

a Starbucks® coffee press 
and glass logo mugs 

(a $31 value) FREE. 


*To join Starbucks Encore: 1. Call 1-800-782-7282, offer code: ADADB, and tell our 
customer service representative you’d like to join Encore. 2. Provide your name, address 
and credit card number. 3. We’ll send you two pounds of our House Blend or Decaf House 
Blend coffee, along with your free gift, for just $20. Price includes shipping and handling. 
(You may also choose one of our other coffees, but the price may exceed $20.) 4. Every five 
weeks thereafter, the same coffee you received in the first shipment will arrive automatically, 
unless you call us to cancel or change your delivery schedule. 5. Charges after the first shipment 
will depend on the type and amount of coffee you choose. 6. You can change your coffees or delivery schedule, or 
cancel your membership any time after you receive your first shipment. 7. Interested, but still not sure? Call us and 
one of our representatives will be happy to answer any questions you have. 8. Offer good for new, first-time 
memberships only. Offer is applicable to mail-order purchases only and is not redeemable in our retail stores. 
Offer expires December 1, 1996. Limit one membership per household. Plus sales tax where applicable. 
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LLIGENCE 


this leather sofa, 











Press Book 3 seat sofa, (designed by Hans Hopfer), is covered in thick, full grain. ROG BUS, Sofa, loveseat chair and ottoman are available. Press Book and the Press Book 
Toundra leather in the new Butter color (choice of 12 colors). The cushions are design are trademarks / trade dress of Roche-Bobois. U.S. Patent Pending 


filled with high density polyfoam and have interwoven webbed suspension BOBOIS’ © 1996 Roche-Bobois. All rights reserved 


PARIS 





MORE THAN A STYLE A WAY OF LIFE 


Through interiors designers and these exclusive locations 


For our spectacular 100-page color catalog. = NEWYORK DENVER MIAMI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO WINNETKA, IL 
plessesend S10 (check of money order only)” BOCTON HOUSTON MONTREAL PORTLAND, OR SCARSDALE VANCOUVER ROCHE-BOBOIS GALLERY: 
epee uc Cron. CHICAGO —_LAJOLLA PALM BEACH — QUEBEC SCOTTSDALE WASHINGTON,DC — SKOKIE,IL 


183 Madison Avenue. New York. NY IOOI6 
(reimbursed with your first purchase) 


COLUMBUS = LOSANGELES PARAMUS,N) = ROSLYNHEIGHTS,NY — SEATTLE WESTPORT Visit the store nearest you or call 


1-800-972-8375 
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“The shabby hotel 
just hanging on to its 
gentility is a vanished 
world,” says Robert 
Stone, author of A 
Flag for Sunrise, Out- 
erbridge Reach and 
the National Book 
Award-winning Dog 
Soldiers. His collec- 
tion of stories, Bear 
and His Daughter, is 
due out next April. 


EADING THE AMERICAN INSTITUT 
of Architects Guide to New York 
City last year, | happened on an 
unexpected reference: listing (B24a). 
Formerly Hotel Endicott/now apart- 
ments, Columbus Ave. bet. Wo 81st and 

W. 82nd Sts. W. side. 1889. Edward L. 

Angell. Converted, 1984, Stephen B. 
Jacobs & Assocs. 

The durability of red brick and match- 
ing terra-cotta ornament still preserves a 
sense of what this hotel once was—both a 
fashionable and a comfortable place to 
stay. Lovingly restored as a condomini- 
um; at the ground floor are elegant shops 
framed in understated oak. 

‘The words of the guide here are so 
delicious and evocative that they have a 
distinctly New York effect on me: They 
make me intensely wish I could have 
seen it. ’m left with a familiar faint 
ache of regret. And the regret is all the 
more intense, in the New York mode, 
because of course I did see it. | grew up 
in the Endicott. 

So why should I feel this pain of de- 
privation, as though I never did and 
never will experience such a fashion- 
able, comfortable, elegant piece of the 
city? The most pernicious thing about 
New York is that it can make you 
responsible for everything you miss. 
‘There’s so much at hand that it always 
seems like your own fault if somehow in 


4) 


ROBERT STONE 
A NEW YORK CHILDHOOD 





the whirl of it all you miss the magical 
room, the favorable prospect, the once- 
in-a-lifetime party. So much can be go- 
ing on all around you, but miss the 
sequence, lose the perspective, and pres- 
to, it’s all gone. And it won't be back. 

During my time at the Endicott, the 
brick went unwashed and the terra-cot- 
ta ornaments were dingy; the fashion- 
ableness, elegance and comfort of the 
old place were diminished in more or 
less that order. 

Having started out in a state of prime 
West Side respectability (always, they 
say, a shade different from Fast Side re- 
spectability), the Endicott, when I lived 
there, was in the process of an accelerat- 
ing descent that would last most of the 
century. From being a fashionable hotel 
it must have slipped, gradually, into be- 
coming the sort of place in which Mr. 
Hurstwood in Dreiser’s Sister Carrie set 
up with his mistress at about the time she 
was finding it necessary to patch his hand- 
tailored suits, the day he first found an 
extra drink at the mirrored bar more 
comforting than a fresh flower in his la- 
pel. Far in the future lay the steam clean- 


I prowled the Endicott 
from basement to 
rooftop to courtyard. 


ing and restored wood panels, the gra- 
cious condos and the Endicott bookstore. 

(The last is gone now. It never stops.) 

For a decade or so in the course of 
the building’s long decline, I prowled 
the Endicott from basement to rooftop 
to closed courtyard. Like a city cat I 
crammed myself into every space not 
completely secured, and everything the 
old place offered was mine, to the extent 
that I could experience and compre- 
hend it. I saw Mr. Hurstwood’s shade, in 
the stooped, faded gentility of the soli- 
tary old parties who held on from the 
turn of the century, counting out their 
spare weekly rents from monogrammed 
money clips. And, hiding behind an ele- 
vator grille one winter night during 
the fifties, I saw the first OD, the first 
heroin overdose, that I, though proba- 
bly not the poor old Endicott by then, 
had ever witnessed. 4 

Fashionableness, in my years, was of 
course long gone. There was a little ele- 
gance, though. It was far too scattered 
and ragtag to constitute anything like 
an ambiance, any more than a few sprigs 
of lobe coral on a harbor bottom can be 
called a reef. But it was there, in threads 
and patches, and you felt its presence 
owed more to having been overlooked 
than to any kind of positive preservation. 

At the end of a shabby hallway, the 
worn plaster might reveal a layer of 
1880s stamped-tin wainscoting on walls 
and ceilings that led off into some bleak 
utilitarian darkness. You could happen 
on antique writing desks in odd corners 
of the underlit lobby that were filled 
with stacks of rotogravure postcards 
and Art Nouveau Yé//ow Book-style sta- 
tionery. Here and there was marble, 
sometimes along stairways, sometimes 
arranged in geometric patterns under a 
wafer-thin carpet; increasingly, as time 
passed, the patterns grew empty-eyed 
with missing pieces that had been pried 
out or ruined in the attempt. 

My mother and I arrived on the West 
Side in the late forties, when I was about 
ten. She had decided to pioneer the 
practice of single parenthood, which 

continued on page 46 
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To the dynamic, export-driven economies of Asia and the Pacific. To the stock and bond 
markets of Europe's industrial nations. To emerging countries and new markets. To the fertile 
ground of America’s innovative growth companies. 

Just about anywhere in the world that investment potential arises, GT Global mutual funds 
can take you. As part of a worldwide financial organization entrusted with $45 billion in client 
assets, we have a wide variety of ways to diversify your portfolio globally. From single-country 
and regional funds to global theme funds that transcend national boundaries. 

Discuss your financial destination with your adviser. Or call GT Global for more information: 
1-800-824-1580. 


GT Global 
A Member of Liechtenstein Global Trust 
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You will receive a prospectus for the GT Global Growth Funds with more complete information, including charges, expenses and the risks associated with global and emerging 
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JEEP GRAND CHEROKEE | 


A deserted mountain road. Green meadc¥ 
Traffic tie-ups. Road construction. From inside the #@ 
Grand Cherokee Limited, its hard to tell the differe(te 

Our Quadra-Coil™ suspension and 4.0 litre enfi 
are designed to greatly reduce road noise and vibraiy 
Inside, rich leather-trimmed front seats cradle yori 


optional on Limited. *Always wear your seat belt. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 
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ium 120-watt Infinity eight-speaker CD/cassette of comfort doesn't necessarily require traveling at all. 
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ROBERT STONE 


continued from page 42 

not even all of New York was ready for 
then. Though possessed of some per- 
sonal charm, she made her condition no 
less unconventional by being subject to 
schizoid attacks and by having her bold 
solo move represented by me, a surly 
preadolescent male of no visible gifts. 
‘Together, the two of us had managed to 
fall out of the middle class into that 
enormous, half-penniless drifting dé- 


classé mass that was so large a portion of 


the city then and seems since to have 
disappeared or been displaced or other- 
wise mysteriously subsumed. ‘The post- 
fashionable Endicott seemed made for us. 

We arrived at the hotel from a fur- 
nished room off West End Avenue, pur- 
sued by harassment from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
which accused her, quite falsely, of vio- 


lently abusing me and also, correctly, of 


subjecting me to life with her in an ex- 
tremely small one-room attic apartment. 
Since the onset of my mother’s illness 
we'd been moving from one furnished 
room to another. Someone complained. 

Just before Christmas, 1947, we fled 
to the Endicott, where Arthur, the duty 
clerk, welcomed us gravely. It was a 
place of shadows, elderly, slow-moving 
tenants and soiled circles of electric 
light. Arthur wore black as though 
someone precious to him had recently 
died, but as it turned out, he was not 
suited for any occasion; black was his 
color, his customary drape. He seemed 
to function behind the desk most of the 
day and night, alternating with a con- 
temporary sharpie named Phil, who 
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fancied zootish, rust-colored suits and a 
pompadour and who ran a handbook 
catering to the senior sports. 
Christmas, 1947, was the Christmas 
of the Great Snowfall, the like of which 
New York has never seen before or 
since. It was Christmas vacation from 
school, and, newly resident at the Endi- 
cott, I watched the first snow come 
down just before dusk on the twenty- 
sixth. Having been somberly assured by 
both Arthur and Phil that, due to the 
fire laws, we could under no circum- 
stances have a Christmas tree, my 
mother and I had gone out, late on the 
night of the twenty-fourth, to buy a re- 
mainder and smuggle it up into our 


Lert: A turn-of-the 
century drawing of 
the Hotel Endicott 
just after it was built. 
BELOw Lert: Glass 
bricks now adjoin the 
terra-cotta facade. 


room. Phil and Arthur had both looked 
the other way at our sneaking it in. And 
so had Lou, the chief bellman, a man 
with whose connivance I came to be- 
lieve during my years at the Endicott 
that anything was possible. 

With our small tree up and decorat- 
ed, in our back single room, we watched 
the first flakes fall just before dusk on 
the day after Christmas. Though it 
faced the rear, our room at the Endicott 
had four windows, so even in winter 
there was a plentitude of light. When 
darkness fell, the snow increased. We 
made our way to a Greek diner that 
then stood on Seventy-seventh and 
Columbus, the flakes in our faces. We 
didn’t cook in our room on a boot- 
legged hot plate, as a number of other 
guests managed to do. For one thing, 
the hotel didn’t allow it. For another, 
my mother didn’t cook, which to her, I 
think, was the point of living in New 
York and not getting married. 

Back home, we turned the Christmas 
tree lights on and watched the snow 
come down and listened to our Philco. 
By the next morning it was still snow- 
ing. I went out as soon as I could get 
dressed, through the shadows of the 
lobby and out and across Columbus to 
the park across the street. 

If ever during those years I got a look 
at the Endicott the builders intended 
New York to see, it was that day, under 
the heaps of fresh snow, through the 
storm. The old exterior elegance had 
come back with the icing of snow. 
Showing its lights, surrounded by the 
blizzard that whirled like time around 
it, the Endicott held its own in the West 
Side’s cityscape that day and continued 
to, until the snow grew soiled and icicles 
warped the tarred roofs and distorted 
the joints of the fire escape and left the 
brick even dingier than before. 

But with the four windows, all afford- 
ing a quantity of sky, came an unusable 
but pleasantly ornamental fireplace. 
And I was delighted to read in the evac- 

continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 

uation map on the back of our door that 
the room was a “chamber,” a chamber 
like the one where Poe was visited by 
the Raven. 

Every school day morning I took the 
crosstown bus from the corner of Co- 
lumbus and Eighty-first. After school 
I often went to some schoolmate’s 
apartment for a few hours of hang- 


ing out in bad weather, or stickball or - 


street hockey in good. I’d meet their 
parents and be polite. Then I'd pick up 
my mother at the Endicott and we’d go 
down to Seventy-seventh under the 
maples along the Columbus Avenue 
side of the Museum of Natural History. 

There were very few children at the 
Endicott during the forties and fifties, 
not more than two or three. When I was 
around thirteen, I fell in love with a girl 
my age who lived there, alone like me, 
with her mother. Presumably they too 
were drifting down from something 
more conventional. I’d see her in the 
lobby, which had got rattier and also 


rowdier in the years since the blizzard, 


but it took me a while to discover which 
room was hers. In some kind of adoles- 
cent fit I left a Valentine under her door 
on February 14. Then I was so appalled 
at my own sickly, humiliating gesture 
that I lived in fear she’d find out I'd sent 
it. For a year afterward I watched her 
from, as it were, afar. Then she moved 
out, and I’d never addressed a word to 
her. I suppose she must have known 
well enough who'd left it. She never said 
anything to me either. 

During my time in high school the 
place nose-dived. One day we were out- 
raged to find that the welfare depart- 
ment had begun to place its clients 
in the hotel. Who did they think we 
were? Who did we think we were? 
Who were we? 

The old people lived on Social Secu- 
rity. Many of the rest of us were work- 
ing alcoholics, inhalator freaks, schizo- 
phrenics, who moved from job to job, in 
vanished niches of diminished indus- 
tries where temporary jobs were always 
available. Many of the lone women like 
my mother were hand-addressers of en- 
velopes or hand-inserters, work that cut 
their hands to shreds and twisted their 
fingers into arthritic stumps, or petty 

continued on page 51 
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. Fax machine 
ardening tools 
. Kid gear 
. Baby jogger (3.2 miles 
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pasture) 
. Long-stemmed roses 
y grand piano 
. Easy chairs (more 
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baby jogger) 
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. Riding mower 
. Books, nonfiction 


Calphalon cookware 
Gourmet 
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Paper shredder (if 
only it could talk) 
Baseball gloves 
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campaign strategists) 
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continued from page 48 
office workers in the garment district 
without the skills to sew. Many of the 
men worked as temps on Wall Street, 
on the night shift. If I was up early 
enough for school, I’d see them stagger- 
ing up from the IRT or down the IND, 
carrying the Times, dressed for Wall 
Street in elegant patched suits like 
Hurstwood’s, but going the wrong way, 
against the flow, as they had, often un- 
willingly, all their lives. But the job was 
the thing. A person might sneak off to 
the nearest welfare office if things went 
too wrong, although the welfare office 
had little available then, and it was a 
dreadful, horrendous humiliation, every 
bit as bad as being denounced to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. So the idea of sharing the En- 
dicott with congenital, regular welfare 
clients infuriated us. 

Soon there were fights and noises fill- 
ing the silences where there had been 
only ghosts and quiet desperation. Ar- 
thur went stark raving mad behind the 
desk and had to be taken away by the 
cops and the departmént of hospitals. 

* One cold, sparkling night I was com- 
ing down from the remnants of the 
mansarded roof, where I'd gone to 
watch the winter constellations, along 
a filthy white-marble staircase that 
wound around an old-fashioned cage 
elevator that was leprous with the idle 
dust and grease of decades. It was the 
same stairway up which my mother and 
I had smuggled our Christmas tree 
years before, and since I could see 
brown dry balsam needles, I presume no 
one had swept it since. 

Just around one bend I saw two men 
look up quickly at me. They were skin- 
ny, pasty-faced and bareheaded, with 
longish hair over their collars. As I came 
down they fled, leaving spread across 
the stairway a pale beautiful girl. She 
looked like the sensuous murder victim 
in Spicy Detective, a contemporary publi- 
cation. She was dressed as if for work in 
a sheath suit. One of the arms of her 
jacket was rolled up, and in the crook of 
her elbow was a hypodermic needle full 
of blood. The fatefulness and cheap 
drama of the scene and the girl’s good 
looks were terrifying and exciting. So 
_ without touching her and trying not to 
come in contact with the scrofulous ele- 


vator grille, I ran outside to call the cops 
anonymously from a pay phone. I wasn’t 
about to make it through the switch- 
board or tell anyone in the hotel or 
give my name. 

The hotel grew scroungier. Things 
seemed to become progressively more 
threatening and less interesting, an un- 
fair arrangement. More of the hitherto 
functioning crazies buckled. I had fears 
for my mother. 

I joined a West Side gang in which I 
was Officially a junior. I cut school and 
frequented the poolrooms that survived 
on upper Broadway and Amsterdam Av- 
enue, and we fought, in a way that seems 
incredibly decorous, chivalrous and safe 
by today’s standards, with the local His- 
panic kids. Sometimes my friends and I 
went to twofer bars in Harlem, and I did 
my rooftop stargazing with a bottle of 
muscatel. I had outgrown the room and 
the life. At seventeen I joined the navy 
and was gone. 

My mother lived the rest of her days 
in hotels like the Endicott, as they fell 
down around her and she continued to 
dement. When I got out of the service, 
four years later, the cheap hotels, worse 
than ever, were all I knew by way of 
lodging. I was still living in one, on 
Madison Square, when I married. My 
wife and I moved to an apartment on 
the Lower East Side, the first actual 
apartment I’d lived in since my mother’s 
decline and fall, which had commenced 
when I was about six. Marriage and 
the apartment made me feel a much 
more solid citizen, though of course 
I never got the unshared bathroom of 
my dreams. But I had become skilled 
at sharing close quarters. 

Now the Endicott is standing proud- 
ly, exuding again the fashionableness, 
elegance and comfort Edward L. Angell 
intended. But not for me. It’s outlived 
the West Side of my childhood, outlived 
my mother and the floating world of 
which we were a part. Since those things 
cannot be very clearly imagined, only a 
few of us know what they were really 
like. Myself. The girl in room 612. Or 
perhaps they are so far gone that they 
can only be imagined and stand beyond 
actual recall. No one now, looking at 
the grand old building, AIA Guide 
(B24a), would suspect a thing. 0 
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~ eye. One thing they 
do agree on, however, is 
the American Express® Card. 
That’s because the Card 
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or an elephant, perchance?) 
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UNCOVERING THE BEST OF SAN FRANCISCO 






DESIGNER PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN SCOUTS THE CITY’S TOP SOURCES 


Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Christopher Irion 


VEN WHEN HE SHOPS IN 
such far-flung places 
as Burma and Hong 

Kong, Paul Vincent Wise- 

man always keeps the same 

goal in mind: “I travel look- 
ing for the unique object 
or some key objects that 
will set the design direc- 
tion,” says the San Fran- 
cisco—based decorator. “ That’s 
part of my quest.” One 
perfect piece—whether it’s 
an antique Italian console 
table or an old Sulta- 
nabad carpet—can have an 
unexpected power, setting 
the standard for an inte- 
rior. “When something is 
really good in a room,” 

Wiseman says, “other things 

look better.” 

His favorite San Fran- 


CISCO addresses may be on- 


ly within a few miles of 


each other, but cultural- 

ly speaking, they ‘re all over 

the map. His best sources, 

both shops and craftspeo- 

ple, all have in common the 
ie 


n 











ABove: “Louis Fenton 
in San Francisco has 
museum-quality an- 
tiques,” says Paul Vin- 
cent Wiseman, stand- 
ing by a late-Empire 
table. ABOVE RIGHT: 
The Italian writing 
table is 18th century. 


Lert: “I go to Eve- 
lyn’s for fine Chinese 
objects.” An ancestral 
portrait hangs above a 
Kangxi dish and pair 
of cups. RiGuT: Wise- 
man near a 19th-cen- 
tury apothecary chest 
and an altar table. 





unerring knack of finding— 
or making—great things. 
“Whether it’s contemporary 
or old, they come up with 
it consistently,” he says. “I 
always know they’ll bring 
something new to the table.” 
Although his star is in the 
ascendant—The Wiseman 
Group, which includes de- 
continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 

sign principals Joseph Matzo 
and Douglas Durkin, is now 
one of the largest residential 
design firms in California— 
Wiseman firmly resists pre- 
tension or grandeur. There 
is no “Wiseman look,” he 
insists; instead, he and his 
associates set out to create 
the look that best fits the 


character, taste and lives of 


their clients. “If we have a 
signature, it’s appropriate- 
ness,” he says. “It’s about con- 


Asove: “Fillamento 
carries great contem- 
porary things,” says 
Wiseman, who in- 
spects a Sasaki vase. 
Ricut: A display of 
table accessories in- 
cludes Italian pottery. 


BreLow: “If you need a 
unique gift, Sue Fish- 
er King has it.” An Art 
Déco-style table cov- 
ered in parchment sits 
in the window. BELOW 
RiGut: Wiseman 
looks at European bed 
linens and velvets. 
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necting objects to people.” 

Wiseman transforms the 
business of shopping into a 
kind of sequential salon. He 
has a way of befriending his 
sources and keeps up an end- 
less dialogue with them, even 
as he buys in earnest. At Fil- 
lamento, he hugs Iris Fuller, 











the store’s energetic owner, 
then cases the room, alight- 
ing in front of an Empire vel- 
vet love seat by Galerkin, 
then near a striking cherry- 
wood reproduction of a 1938 
Maxine Old desk. (“Don 
Johnson just bought one,” 

continued on page 58 
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Asove: “Phoenix Day 
is the source for light- 
ing.” Gregory Nuci- 
foro shows Wiseman 
a lamp base he’s creat- 
ed. Ricut: Antique 
carved wood patterns 
are used for cast- 

ing lighting parts. 
















continued from page 54 
Fuller reports.) Located on 
Fillmore near Sacramento 
Street—hence the name— 
the store has offered table- 
ware, accessories and furni- 
ture to the Pacific Heights 
crowd for the last fifteen 
years. Fuller’s goal is to “pro- 
vide our customers with a 
superlative shopping experi- 
ence that makes them happy. 
All else is secondary.” 
Wiseman stops to admire 
a flowerpot-shaped glass bowl 
by Mariposa (“Put a frog and 
flowers in there, and you 
have a stunning center- 
piece,” he says), then heads 
upstairs to a bath accessor- 
ies area so complete it bor- 
ders on the encyclopedic. 
“There’s a bath mat that’s 
got something going for 
it!” he exclaims, catching 
sight of an ecru cotton Anali 
mat from Portugal with a 
grapevine motif. The design- 
er bought neutral textured 
bed linens and towels at Fil- 


Lert: “I think Elisa 
Stancil is the best cus- 
tom finisher in the 
country,” says Wise- 
man, who discusses 
colors with her. BE- 
Low: The studio 
offers drapery and 
cabinet hardware. 


lamento for a “very contem- 


porary Hawaiian house” not — 


long ago; soon he’ll return to 
fit out the Japanese-style 
bath he’s designed for the 
Arts and Crafts—style resi- 
dence of San Francisco Sym- 
phony conductor Michael 
Tilson Thomas. 

He praises the sheer abun- 
dance at Fillamento—*There 
isn’t any other place like this 
where you have such vari- 
ety,” he points outs. Fuller 
says she buys from four thou- 
sand vendors. 

In contrast with Fillamen- 
to’s sleek contemporane- 
ity, Phoenix Day, a provider 
of light fixtures and metal- 
work, is a delightful throw- 


back. Founded as the Thomas 


Day Company in 1850, this 


venerable, family-run busi- | 


ness—the sixth oldest in the 
Bay Area—became known as 
Phoenix Day after it rose out 
of the ashes of the Depres- 
sion. Its antediluvian work 
space testifies to the fact that 
many items are still made us- 
ing original techniques. 

The draw is both cus- 
tom-made lighting and the 
moderately priced Phoenix 
Day line, which includes 
pharmacy-style floor lamps 
and swing-arm wall brack- 
ets, among other styles, that 

continued on page 60 
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ABOVE: Wiseman 
and antiques dealer 
Ed Hardy pause 
before Hardy’s 
grand Palladian-in- 


spired showroom. 
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RiGuT: A grouping of 
17th- through 19th- 
century Continental 
and Oriental furniture 
and carpets fills the 
entrance gallery. 
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continued from page 58 
the company has offered since 
the 1940s. (Other pieces in 
the line include Mare Mi- 
yasato’s Tripod Pendant and 
the Sun Ra ceiling fixture, 
designed by Cheryl Riley.) 
‘The main appeal for Wise- 
man, though, is made-to-or- 
der. “Designers really love 


1 Louis D. FENTON ANTIQUES 
432 JACKSON STREET 
415/398-3046 
English and Continental 
antiques 


2 EVELYN’s ANTIQUE CHINESE 
FURNITURE 
381 Hayes STREET 
415/255-1815 


Chinese furniture 
and artifacts 


FILLAMENTO 

2185 FILLMORE STREET 
415/931-2224 
Contemporary furniture 
and accessories 


4 SUE FISHER KING 
3067 SACRAMENTO STREET 
415/922-7276 
Eclectic linens, china, silver and gifts 





coming to us for custom work, - 
for things they can’t find 
elsewhere,” says Gregory Nu- 
ciforo, director of sales and 
marketing. Some turn up 
with fully developed ideas; 
others look for inspiration 
by sifting the plentiful stock 
of old castings and wooden 

continued on page 64 


5 PHOENIX Day 
1355 DONNER AVENUE 
415/822-4414 
Antique reproductions and 
custom light fixtures and 
metalwork 


6 STANCIL STUDIOS 
69 CLEMENTINA STREET 
415/243-9746 « 
Custom finishes and 
hardware. 
By appointment only 


7 Ep Harpy 
188 HENRY ADAMS STREET 
415/626-6300 
European and Oriental 
antiques and reproductions 
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Traditionally, the greatest 


collection of volumes 


has included Thoreau, 





Keats, and Jane Austen. 
Today, it would have to include the Yukon by 
GMC, a vehicle whose interior volume is an 
unedited, unabridged 181 cubic feet. Dressed 
in rich, sumptuous leather and thickly woven 


carpeting, the Yukon SLT is a study in luxury. 





Its triple-sealed doors and extensive sound 


insulation would make even the most 
meticulous librarian feel perfectly at home. 
== > Or if you prefer, an available 
concert-quality compact disc sound system 
can transform this den of tranquility into a 


thunderous orchestra hall. 


USA 
QO 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF 
THE 1996 U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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Yukon SLT’s front seats embody yet another 
indulgence. With fold-down armrests and power 
lumbar controls, they conform to one’s body 
for the ultimate in comfort. For convenience, 
the Yukon’s instrument panel, center console 
and overhead console* are all ergonomically 
designed and perfectly placed. 

At the heart of Yukon is a 
powertul, new Vortec V8 


engine that generates a 





strong and smooth 255 horsepower. Matched 
to an available four-wheel drive system, the 
Yukon is preeminently capable of accentuating 
the sport in sport utility, 
precisely on your command. 
For more serene and fluid transport, an 
independent front suspension absorbs road 
harshness and relegates it to mere rumor. 
So look up the Yukon under www.gsmc.com 


or call 1-800-GMC-8782. 


Then see why it redefines the 





sport utility vehicle. 
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continued from page 60 

antique patterns—including clovers, 
quatrefoils and scrolls. Another key re- 
source is the archives room, where visi- 
tors can flip through vintage watercolor 
renderings, some of them dating back to 
the turn of the century. 

“Nothing is impossible here,” says 
Wiseman, who recently had Phoe- 
nix Day conjure up two double floor 
lamps. “I haven’t stumped you yet,” 
he teases Nuciforo—but he continues 
to try, most recently by asking him 
to find a way to attach a bracket to 
the uneven walls of a Montana log 
house. True to form, Nuciforo and 
other Phoenix Day designers came 
up with a trapeze device that was both 
practical and aesthetically appealing. 
Wiseman also dipped into the com- 
pany’s line recently, using low-volt- 
age pharmacy lights in a suburban 
house both indoors and out. (In 1997 
The Wiseman Group will unveil its 
own traditional and contemporary light- 
ing made by Phoenix Day.) 

Across town, antiques dealer Ed 
Hardy officiates at his striking Palla- 
dian-inspired, 5,000-square-foot show- 
room—complete with Renaissance 
fireplace—near San Francisco’s design 
center. With its golden light and the 
play of a fountain sounding from the 
rear garden court, it could easily be in 
Venice. The effect is not accidental: An 
ardent Italophile, Hardy says he finds 
his taste leaning toward more “robust” 
pieces, including ones that are Por- 
tuguese, Italian or Spanish Baroque. 

Although there are plenty of perfect 
antiques there—among them a Louis 
XV walnut trictrac table and lots of 
Swedish Biedermeier—there is, happily, 
whimsy as well. (One curiosity, an En- 
glish Victorian steel-and-leather rock- 
ing chair, could be a Le Corbusier pre- 
cursor.) In the front room, Hardy 
displays his line of reproductions, in- 
cluding an Empire-style Malmaison 
lion-paw side table and a copy of a rus- 
tic-looking twisted grapevine chande- 
lier from the time of Napoleon IL. 

Wiseman says he’s watched Hardy’s 
taste evolve, becoming more afford- 
able and offbeat, and he’s enthusi- 
astic about the change. He calls Hardy’s 
shop “a great tool” and says he finds 
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it a wonderful way to introduce cli- 
ents to antiques. 

Together, the two men have scoured 
the world for antiques. They know each 
other’s taste intimately: The minute 
Wiseman enters the premises, Hafdy’s 
off and running, unrolling panels of an- 
tique Chinese wallpaper, pointing out 
new acquisitions. The designer quickly 
puts a pair of eighteenth-century Italian 
Baroque candlesticks on hold, then 
turns to admire an eglomise mirror 
from the same era, acquired by Hardy 
from the estate of Countess Gozzi, the 
former head of Fortuny. 

Next, Wiseman stops in at the sam- 
ple studio of Elisa Stancil, a finish- 
er whose hand-painted wall and floor 
finishes are in increasing demand. She 
has set up a library staircase in her 
bright, South of Market space, and on 
its steps she’s displayed La Famille 
Ivoire, her new custom knobs, finials 
and drapery pull hardware (for which 
she’s recently produced a catalogue). 
Wiseman inspects a distressed-look- 
ing green-trimmed finial, then studies 





“T’ve always been 
attracted to old things. 
It’s about history.” 





examples of Stancil’s finishes, many of 
them reminiscent of antique wallpaper. 

An exuberant self-described former 
hippie, Stancil began her career renova- 
ting California houses. Later, after she 
began painting exotic finishes, her work 
came to the attention of Mark Hamp- 
ton, for whom she still works, along 
with such designers as David Easton, 
Brian McCarthy, Parish-Hadley and 
Charlotte Moss. She runs Stancil Stu- 
dios (which includes another studio in 
Sonoma) with her son, James, and clear- 
ly loves her work: “It’s the only niche I 
could ever find where I could play and 
get dirty and dream.” 

She and Wiseman are so much in syne 
that they complete each other’s sen- 
tences. The designer recently asked 
Stancil to come up with a wall finish for 
a forlorn hallway in a Georgian-style 






















San Francisco house. “We wanted some- 
thing eye-catching, something to move 
you into the dining room,” explai 
Wiseman. “Without its being too gim 
micky,” Stancil adds. She invented a 
garden-inspired pale yellow finish de 
picting bamboo latticework and drap- 
ing vines—replete with such artful 
Stancilian details as painted shadows 
and the occasional bright red ladybug. 

From Stancil’s, it’s only a short drive 
to Evelyn’s Antique Chinese Furniture 
on Hayes Street, which has one of the 
largest collections of classically inspired 
Chinese furniture in the United States. 
That claim is easy to believe when you 
enter the store’s enormous back room, 
which is literally stacked to the ceiling 
with, among many other things, canop 
beds, apothecary chests and the tradi- 
tional straight-back chairs known as 
officials’ hat chairs (because of their re- 
semblance to Ming Dynasty headgear). 
Wiseman, who is fascinated by the Far 
Fast, is in his element. “I’ve always bee 
attracted to old things,” he says, pausing” 
to examine a carved eighteenth-centu- 
ry temple figure. “It’s something about 
history and me.” 

Both the front and back rooms at 
Fvelyn’s are packed with examples of 
classical and vernacular Chinese furni- 
ture, including a three-drawer altar cof-- 
fer, executed in huanghuali veneer and 
probably dating from the middle Qing jf 
Dynasty. There are also novelty items § 
—‘“just interesting things that we find,” 
as store manager Michael Morell puts 
it. One of these, a carved elmwood dou- 
ble seat from the Qianlong period, was 
designed to provide portable seating — 
at picnics and archery contests. Also — 
to be found are ancestor scrolls and 
such exotic accessories as bamboo brush 
holders and cricket ‘cages. (Evelyn’s 
also does custom work, refinishing and 
furniture repair.) 

For Wiseman, going to Sue Fisher 
King’s shop on Sacramento Street 
means more than just paying a visit to 
one of the Bay Area’s most consistently 
interesting boutiques. It’s also a pil- 
grimage to the past, for it was there, 
some eighteen years ago, that his career 
began. “I started out doing windows 

continued on page 81 
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Vv i Nt 0 In front of Domenico Ghirlandaio's 15th-century "Last Supper" at the Church of Ognissanti, "Shiva" from the Nirvana Collection and 
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1400 and 1500 documents, as a tribute to the Renaissance. . 
SATA -ESSE DECQO 


At the Church of San Stefano, "San Vitale" and "Antibes" (right) from the Collezione Primato ¢ i 
their own beauty to the green and white wall, which is basic to Florentine Gothic architectural desi¢ w 
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0 N ¢ I N i iY 0 From "Eden" Collection, the pattern on the left was inspired by an ancient and precious Genovese velvet design. 
nonie" is a joyful combination of five different colors based on an ancient English pattern. 


ENZO BERTAZZO 


Rialto Veronica" (beige), from the Rialto Collection, shows pleating and a new tridimensional volume effect; "Astrid" (white), from the Naturali Due Collection, 
as a special cloqué effect, giving the aspect of volume to natural fibre fabrics. Photographed at the Profumeria/Farmacia S. Maria Novella, founded in 1603. 
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and blossomed during the Renaissance, Italian textile 
makers are still creating works of art designed to 
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is draped at the base of Giotto's renowned spectacular tower, with 
to its right. Both are from the jacquard Pompei Collection 
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VOGHI FADINI BORGHI 
© Framing the garden at Villa Giogolirossi, "Carlotta," and "Costanza." Both UC CR NAC LARC UR C2 
Ri a MUM MMCOCHCUMMN He NLC CLO fabrics from the Gazebo Collection. “Bradley” on the left, 


CCXML LTR . 
(The Palazzo is located in Piazza Santa Croce 21-22, 50122 Florence.) 
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VIDIVI COLLEZIONI KAWASHIMA ITALIA 


‘ascading from an antique Florentine fountain is "Oolong", a small jacquard Springing up from an ancient well are. two creations in "crepe.". 
trem in warm Sahara colors. "Kerouac" on the right is from the Prima Classe On the left, Cigno" emulates time in Japanese motif. "Andromeda" is 
collection by designer Alviero Martini. Q pattern symbolizing the wind blowing in the Cosmos. 
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0 ¢ l i Ny ¢) Mv i NN ¢ i Hi Q After a visit to the Cappella dei Pazzi, the architecturally-perfect Renaissance chapel on the 


josite page, we view “Galeazzo” from the Visconti Collection and “Marienbad” from the Sadora Collection, 
ped on a I7th-century chandelier at the Villa Giogolirossi. 


CESARI 


Elegantly flanking the familiar Medici Standard are the damask/liseré fabric from the Piazza Navona Collection 
and (tight) striped lampas from the same collection. All photographed on the outside wall of the Church of Ognissanti. 
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Four marvelous statues at Orsanmichele seem to be discussing these fabric creations. On the left is "Vienna," contrasting the gold weft with MCN UU BO 
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Views of the city at "Artstudio," a print shop in Via Maggio, complement "La Via della Seta," inspired by Central American textiles. The desi 
fepresents a popular and exotic style reworked from 18th-century originals. "Singer on the right draws its inspiration from (American) sewing machine stitchi 
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Etro 

left "Shiva" 
100% wool. 
Right "Loggiato" 
100% cotton. 


Sur Canapé 

Left "Eden" 

25% cotton/75% viscose. 
Right "Armonie" 

54% cotton/46% viscose. 


Missoni 

Left "Cordova" 

38% viscose/37% acrylic/ 
25% cotton. 

Right "Delos" 

Chenille - 100% cotton. 


Voghi 

Left "Carlotta" 

82% cotton/18% viscose 
jacquard. 

Right "Costanza" 

100% cotton jacquard. 


Vidivi Collezioni 

Left "Oolong" 

58% cotton/42% viscose. 
Right "Kerouac" 

100% cotton. 


Luciano Marcato 

Left "Galeazzo" 

100% cotton, rustic brocade. 
Right "Marienbad" 

72% cotton, 28% viscose. 


Lorenzo Rubelli 

left "Vienna" 

48% viscose/34% linen/ 
20% silk 

Right "Mocenigo" 

64% viscose/18% silk/ 
18% linen 








Sata-EsseDecor 

Left "San Vitale" 
Lampasso - viscose /cotton 
Right "Antibes" 

Damask and silk mix 


Enzo Bertazzo 

Left "Rialto Veronica" 
100% Trevira CS/FR Class | 
Right "Astrid" 

85% linen/15% polyacryl 


Simta 

Left "Flame" 

55% cotton/45% polyester. 
Right "Damask" 

55% cotton/75% polyester. 


Fadini Borghi 
left "Bradley" 


Geometric lampass on ottoman 


ground. 
Right "Grosvenor" 


matching floral/geometric lampass. 


Kawashima Italia 

left "Cigno" 

50% polyester/45% viscose/ 
5% polyamide. 

Right "Andromeda" 

50% polyester/45% viscose/ 
5% polyamide. 


Cesari 

Left Damask/Lisere 

50% cotton/50% viscose. 
Right Striped Lampas. 
72% cotton/28% viscose. 


Bises Novita 

Left "Lo Vio Della Seta" 
48% cotton/37% viscose / 
15% linen 

Right "Singer" 

100% cotton 



































MH ee ae ( : Donia, FL - Pranich & Assoc. - (305) 925-6801 Atlanta, GA - Travis & Company - (404) 237-5079 
Los Angeles, CA - J. Robert Scott & Assoc. - (310) 659-4910 Boston, MA - Ostrer House - (617) 574-9292 
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By combining the best of the past with the best of the present, Italian textile manufacturers 2 
have sought to create original and exciting decorative fabrics... H 
Fabrics meant to help fulfill the classic human dream of having a beautiful ho 
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ETRO SIMTA CESARI 7 
New York, NY Corso Svizzera, 185 - 10149 TORINO Palazzetto Cesari | 
New York, NY - Fonthill Ltd. (212) 755-6700 ON-39 (11) 75.26.26 Fax: 011-39 (11) 74.54.41 Via del Babuino 16 - 00187 ROMA 


ON-39 (6) 3611441 — Fox 01-39 (6) 32.19.308 
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EsseDecor \ LORENZO 
be RUBELLI 
SATA-ESSE DECOR VOGHI ae 
Via Cosoretto, 41/A - 20131 MILANO New York, NY - (212) 741-203] LORENZO RUBELLI 
011-39 (2) 28.28.447 Fox: 01-39 (2) 261118.61 Representatives: Bergamo Fabrics Inc. 
Chicago, IL - Rozmallin - (312) 467-6860 New York, NY - (212) 888-3333 


Dallas, TX David “Sutherland” Assoc = (214) 742-6501 Representatives: 


New York, NY - Jim Thompson - (212) 758-5357 Chicago, IL - Holly Hunt Ltd. (312) 661-1900 
SUR CANAPE San Francisco, CA - Shears & Window - (415) 621-0911 Cincinnati, OH - De Cioccio Showroom - (513) 241-9573 
Ramm, Son & Crocker at Seattle, WA - Jane Piper Reid & Co. - (206) 621-9290 Dallas, TX - Boyd-Levinson & Company - (214) 698-0226 
Beacon Hill Showrooms Dania, FL - Bill Nessen Inc. - (954) 925-0606 





New York, NY - (212) 421-1200 Denver, CO - John Brooks Inc. - (303) 698-9977 

Atlanta, GA - (404) 266-0015 Houston, TX - Boyd-Levinson & Company - (713) 623-2344 * 
Boston, MA - (617) 348-4260 Los Angeles, CA - Keith H. McCoy & Assc. - (310) 657-7150 
Chicago, Ik - (312) 644-5790 a . Minneapolis, MN - Holly Hunt Ltd. - (612) 332-1900 

Dallas, TX - (214) 741-5454 FADINI BORGHI New Orleans, LA - Delk & Morrison Inc. - (504) 529-4939 
Dania, FL - (305) 920-2244 New York, NY - Boussac of France Inc. - (212) 421-0534 Philadelphia, PA - Silver Lacy Associates, Inc. - (215) 765-7464 
Los Angeles, CA - (310) 659-6454 Greensboro, NC - Grey Watkins Ltd. - (910) 299-6262 San Francisco, CA - Kneedler Fauchere - (415) 861-1011 

San Francisco, Ca - (415) 864-4822 Seattle, WA - Elinor & Verve Inc. - (206) 447-9250 


Washington, DC - J. Lombeth and Co., Inc. - (202) 646-1774 





palelale) VIDIVI COLLEZIONI 
ENZO BERTAZZO Vio Stilicone, 33/35 - 20154 MILANO eames! NDA” 
New. York, NY.- Christopher Hyland Inc. - (212) 688-6121 O1-39 (2) 34.51.39] Fox: 01-39 (2) 34.51.399 BISES NOVITA 







Brooklyn, NY - Accentuations by Design - (718) 435-6865 
Lodi, NJ - Excel Window Treatments Inc. - (201) 546-1315 
North Miami, FL - Walfab Inc. - (305) 948-0188 


Bergamo Fabrics Inc. 


Kawashima Ne Yk, Y (212) 608383 f 
Representatives: Atlanta, Gh Boston, MA - Chicago, IL Cin 





St. Paul, MN - Jacor Inc. - (612) 845-6264 J B % 4D OH - Dallas, 1X - Dania, FL - Denver, CO - Houston, TX Los Angell» 
(A - Minneapolis, MN - New Orleans, LA Philadelphia, PA - San | > 
KAWASHIMA ITALIA Francisco, CA - Seattle, WA - Washington, DC 


Via Vivaio, 16 - 20122 MILANO 


For more information, see the Lorenzo Rubelli listing. 
O1-39 (2) 76.00.58.51 Fax: 011-39 (2) 76.00.49.48 
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Note: The prints seen as background for Bises Novita fabrics are 
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New York, NY - (212) 758-9885 WS) TESSUTI PER L'ARREDAMENTO 

Dania, FL 86 923-3113 

Los hace: CA (310) 659-4295 LUCIANO MARCATO 

Dallas, IX - an Nash Showroom (214) 744-1544 New York, NY - Camargue Ltd. - (212) 371-4333 i. 


New York, NY - Hines - (212) 754-5880 
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For over 50 years, everything with the Kreiss name has been exclusively designed and manufactured by Kreis. 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Chicago - New York - Atlanta - Dania - Naples - Dallas - Scottsdale - Denver - La Jolla 
Las Vegas - Laguna Niguel - Rancho Mirage - Seattle - Philadelphia - Calgary, Canada - Mexico City - Singapore 


For more information call 1-800-KREISS 1 
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Completely restored 
Brunswick Monarch pool 
table with burl walnut and 
satinwood marquetry and 
a cast iron lion base. 
Circa 1890. 

33"h x 56"w x 101"! 


Three piece doré bronze clock set with a 
classically robed Venus caressing a 
slumbering Cupid. The candelabra wa 

each feature a pair of putti we 


candelabra 33"h x 12”w, clock 20"h x 28"w 


Signed Sevres porcelain sculpture 
depicting a little girl with a puppet 
Artist signed. 

35"h x 12"w 







Carved white marble Rococo mantel with 
scrolled pilasters and acanthus leaf detail. 
Dozens of mantels in marble, stone and wood 
to be sold. 
45"h x 63"w 


Transitional Renaissance cabinet in walnut with 

foliate detail, fluted columns and an elaborate 

high relief carving depicting a mounted scene. 
115"h x 79"w 










Over 2500 Lots 
of Important 
Architectural 

Antiques, Decorative 
Arts and Collectibles 
Including Chandeliers, Fine 
Furniture, Oil Paintings, 
Sculpture... 
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For the finest homes in the world. 
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French gilt 
cut lead cr 
chandelie 
faceted cr 
Many 

76” drop x ¢ 


Pair of palatial entry doors in carved mal 


with wrought iron panels from a villa 
Catalonia. Several pairs to be sold 
14’'h x 6'w 
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And their gardens. 
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Pair of 
American cast 
bronze sconces 

with Bacchic 
masks and 
grape vine 

garlands 

originally from 
the Chicago 
Stockyards. 
48"h x 14"w 

each 


Cut Vicenza stone fountain depicting a 
group of cherubim climbing on and 
into a large Grecian urn mounted with 
large lion masks and further adorned 
with flowing foliate swags. 
yim toa 








Pair of 18th century white marble groups of putt, 

_~ emblematic of food and wine. One group features a central 
putto squeezing grapes into a bow! and the other a central 
putto supporting a fruited basket. Each is surrounded by 
several more mischievous putti and rests on a rectangular 
paneled base inset with verde antico marble. 

90"h x 41"w as shown 


statuary, 
Fountains, Benches, 
Gates and Much 
More to be sold at 
No Minimum and 
No Reserve. 


aaial cenit For a FREE color catalog, contact: oe pres 
Noto! Peon reat A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 (404)252-3770 i rrpeneen ee 


http://www.theshoppes.com/~redbaron/main. htm Email: rbaron@onramp.net 











Crane papers for all your correspondences, we'll be opened all y year a See Crane pilatiagd invitations and 4 soles 3 
at authorized Crane stationers. Call 1-800-472-7263, or visit Crane & Co., Papermakers at Prudential Center, Boston; 
The Plaza at King of Prussia, PA; The Somerset Collection, Troy, MI; Lenox Saueey Atlanta; South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa. 
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continued from page 64 

and displays for Sue,” he recalls; later, as 
word of his talent spread among King’s 
customers, he began receiving his first 
commissions as a designer. “We were 
constantly arguing—it was lots of fun!” 
recounts King, remembering the days 
when Wiseman was her employee. 
Now, she says, “he’s become a close 
friend and a wonderful customer.” 

King’s store is a charming, inimitable 
blend of chaos and great taste. “I’ve giv- 
en Sue hell for years,” Wiseman says. 
“Her shop goes from gorgeous displays 
to big messes.” Legendarily eccentric, 
with a keen eye, King takes a couple of 
epic buying trips to Europe each year 
and returns with all manner of things— 
from linens by Frette to Dyptique scent- 
ed candles to china lamps from Isis— 
many of them exclusive to the West 
Coast. “Sue loves to sleuth and locate 
sources,” says manager Robert Holgate. 

Wiseman’s favorites at King’s shop 
include brightly colored enamel-topped 
iron tables, a runaway hit that King 
discovered in the south of France. He 
also can’t resist the copies of turn-of- 
the-century silk lamps, designed by 
Mariano Fortuny and now issued by 
Venetia Studium, that have attracted 
such celebrity customers as Winona Ry- 
der and Nicolas Cage. 

The designer’s last stop is Louis D. 
Fenton’s shop in the heart of the an- 
tiques district known as Jackson Square. 
Wiseman goes there looking for per- 
fection, he says, and he always finds 
it. “When you’re searching for peri- 
od quality, this is the place to come. A 
lot of people can’t even see this level 
of quality.” He speaks reverently of 
Fenton’s “scholarly eye” and considers 
his store—which specializes in sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century an- 
tiques—to be on a par with Hotspur 
near London’s Belgrave Square. Today, 
Wiseman’s drawn to one “anchor piece” 
after anather, including a George II 
chest crafted of the richest possible wal- 
nut. Poised overhead, a chandelier set 
in a massive Scottish carved wood eagle 
seems to have been suspended in mid- 
flight. Wiseman admires it (“It’s so out- 
rageous”), then heads for home. It’s as 
though, in the face of such craftsman- 
ship, there’s just nowhere else to go. 0 
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DISTILLED IN AMERICA 


ALC/VOL (80 PROOF) 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


VODKA 


SKYY SPIRITS INC., SAN FRANCISCO | 
40% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME (80 P i 
eee es er ma elma.) 





Ready to pour. 
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By Paul Goldberger 


EVER MIND ALL THIS 

talk about Ameri- 

cans and their love 
affair with the automobile: 
Most of it is just teenage 
fantasies that metamorphose 
into middle-aged disappoint- 
ment, Ferrari dreams that 
turn into Oldsmobile reali- 
ties. Except, of course, in the 
case of architects. Why is 
it that at a point in midlife 
when most people are get- 
ting over their unnatural 
fondness for automobiles, ar- 
chitects are developing an ob- 
session with cars that is just 
getting into, excuse the ex- 
pression, high gear? Find me 
a forty-five-year-old archi- 
tect and I will find you a 
person who can name Mer- 
cedes-Benz models the way 
others his age can throw out 


ITO LIBRARY 


ATION PHC 


ARCHITECTURAL A 


MACHINES FOR LIVING 
THE ARCHITECTONIC ALLURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


National Football League sta- 
tistics. And without spending 
a dime on marketing studies, 
I can tell you for sure that 
this architect drives some- 
thing silver gray in color, Ger- 
man in manufacture and sev- 
eral times more expensive 
than his or her salary justifies. 

It is hard to know precisely 





when cars became icons for 
architects, but there is no 
question that they have al- 
ways held a greater allure 
than has almost anything else 
that is mass-produced. The 
world is full of architects 
who wear ordinary, off-the- 
rack suits, eat ordinary food, 
travel coach and read what- 





ever is put in front of them. 
Show them an object on four 
wheels, however, and they 
act as if their entire lives are 
being judged by the choice 
they make. Not being invited 
to the right party casts but a 
momentary shadow over an 
architect’s social life. Not be- 
ing able to choose the right 
car to drive can put his sense 
of judgment in total eclipse. 
Or so it might seem. It all 
reminds me of the Barcelona 
chairs that Tom Wolfe so 
deliciously skewered years 


ago in From Bauhaus to Our «| 


House, wherein he spun a tale 
of a young architect whose 
wife washed their baby’s di- 
apers herself so as to free 
up enough money to pay for 
the authentic Mies van der 
Rohe Barcelona chair that he 

continued on page 86 


Asove Lert: Parked 
autside Le Corbu- 
sier’s 1927 Villa Stein 
in Garches, France, is 
a Voisin of the era. 


Lert: Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s 1940 Lincoln 
Continental sits be- 
fore Auldbrass, the 
South Carolina plan- 
tation he designed in 
1939. Wright himself 
reconfigured the car’s 
roofline and had the 


color made to order. 











Picasso 


Charm of Paris 





Double Delight The Portland Rose Queen Elizabeth 


No matter how attractive the assets may seem, 
portfolio managers should be wary of thorns. 


Like roses, cultivating assets requires a delicate touch. Some innovative information technology and communications 
have richer blooms, some sharper thorns. systems, and in-depth knowledge of global 
Which is why significant investors rely on THE PRIVATE BANK | financial markets. If you have substantial 


the expertise of Union Bank of Switzerland. 











assets to invest, call Peter E. Guernsey, Jr. 
UBS’ portfolio management team provides clients with the at (212) 649-1075. Find out why core portfolios managed 


most up-to-date asset allocation techniques, supported by by UBS have meant financial security for generations. 





a 


$5) Union Bank 
GY Of Switzerland 
ee 


Union Bank of Switzerland, 1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10105 Telephone: (212) 649-7300. Other offices in North America: Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal. 
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Pompeii is proud to present the PISCES... Collection This handwrought, lightweight, never-rust metal furniture is available in twenty-eight colors. 
The Pisces Collection includes a sofa, loveseat, ottoman, chaise lounge and a large variety of matching tables. 
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craved—the chair that he 
needed, he insisted, to legit- 
imize himself as a man of 
taste and cultivation in mat- 
ters of design. So it is, too, 
with the right car, a badge 
that architects yearn for not 
as a confirmation of high eco- 
nomic status (something few 
of them have anyway) but 
as a validation of their eye. 
Had Tom Wolfe continued 
his not necessarily apocry- 
phal story a bit further, un- 
doubtedly he would have 
found the now grown baby 
squeezed into the nonexis- 
tent rear seat of his father’s 
Porsche. Like the Barcelona 
chair, the Porsche is daz- 
zlingly elegant, stunningly 
sleek and utterly unsuited to 
the task at hand. 

Not all connections be- 
tween architecture and cars 
involve the triumph of im- 
age over function, however: 
Sometimes they remind us 
simply of what buildings and 
cars have in common. The 
symbolic beginning of the 
link 


and automobiles is surely 


between architecture 
that classic image of a car in 
front of Le Corbusier’s Villa 
Stein, at Garches, France, 
from 1927. When it was first 
published, the photograph 
celebrated modernity in all 
its aspects and seemed in- 
tended to make the point 
that in Le Corbusier’s archi- 
tecture the machine age that 
automobiles embodied had 
finally achieved some archi- 
tectural expression. It is al- 
most like an advertisement 
designed to proclaim that in 
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the late 1920s cars were mod- 
ern and buildings were old- 


fashioned—except those of 


Le Corbusier, which alone 
were right for this new age. 
So right for this new age, 
of course, that Le Corbusier 
not only valued the automo- 
bile as an object of design, he 
welcomed it as a threat to the 
very existence of traditional 
cities and hence of tradition- 
al architecture. This is not 
the place in which to ponder 
the more profound connec- 
tions between automobiles 
and cities, the way in which 
the automobile has done so 
much damage to both ar- 
chitecture and urbanism dur- 
ing the twentieth century— 
though it is worth noting for 
a moment what a paradox it 


‘There are those architects who break 
from type, of course. Frank Gehry, 
for his part, drives a black Lexus—not 
so much as an homage to the car’s 
design as a deliberate denial of it. 


is that this object that has 
been such a menace to archi- 
tecture in the larger social 
sense is so appealing to ar- 
chitects on a personal level. 
By now, nearly seventy 
years after that picture of the 
car in front of the Villa Stein 
was taken, it is the car that 
looks old-fashioned, not the 
house, which I think says 
more about the slowness by 
which architecture evolves 
than anything about the au- 
tomobile. Indeed, architec- 
ture has in some ways moved 
backward, at least in a stylis- 
tic sense, since the early days 
of modernism. If we were to 
create an equivalent of this 
photograph today, it might 
well be one in which a sleek, 
aerodynamic car sits in front 
of a brand-new Georgian 
manse by an architect like 
Robert A. M. Stern, leaving 
no doubt that architecture 
has completely ceded to the 
automobile the right to wear 
the mantle of modernism. 
And in truth, automobiles 
have changed much more 





Wright, in 1956, 
stands with two of his 
Mercedes-Benzes 
near the drafting stu- 
dio at Taliesin in Wis- 
consin. He also drove 
a custom-made Stod- 
dard Dayton sports car. 


completely than architecture 
since the 1920s, at least as 
far as external appearance 
is concerned: All car design- 
ers consciously seek to have 
their work seem modern, 
while much architecture is 
now consciously rearguard. 
And even architecture that 
aspires to the appearance of 
modernity often has an inad- 
vertently retro quality, since 
it may well take as its in- 
spiration works from the 
1920s, such as the very Villa 
Stein of the famous photo- 
graph. That house continues 
to inspire architects, even 
as the car in front of it comes 
to look like a tired artifact, 
fixing the picture firmly in 

the past. 
Le Corbusier proclaimed 
continued on page 90 
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continued from page 86 

the house a “machine for living,” but in 
truth, of course, it is the car—every 
car—that is a machine, while the house, 
for all Le Corbusier may have wished it 
to be, is not. The imagery of the ma- 
chine has always played a major role in 
the twentieth-century aesthetic, and its 
appeal has barely dimmed in this post- 
machine age of cyberspace. Surely love 
of the concept of the machine is in itself 
what ties the emotions of architects so 
firmly to cars, for with automobiles, the 
whole quality of machineness can burst 
free, unencumbered by all the realities 
that constrain architecture. A car can 
express technology more fully than a 
house; it can be made more quickly, and 
it can possess a kind of sculptural beau- 
ty that is denied to all but a handful of 
exceptional works of architecture. How 
can it not have a seductiveness, be a way 
of escaping from the realities of built ar- 
chitecture while still paying heed to the 
goddess of design? 

Thus it has been for architects like 
Frank Lloyd Wright, whose beloved 
Cherokee-red Lincoln Continental 
(Wright’s own color, done to order) was 
as much of a trademark as his cape, and 
a perfect way for him to express his con- 
viction of the necessity both to live the 
good life and to support the American 
economy. Or Philip Johnson, whose 
styles may have changed frequently, 
but not his preference for Mercedes- 
Benzes, generally dark gray. Or Richard 
Meier, who when I first met him in the 
1970s drove a silver Mercedes roadster 
that looked as if it were designed to sit 
in front of his buildings—though per- 
haps his buildings were actually de- 
signed as backdrops for the Mercedes. 

There are those architects who break 
from type, of course. For years Robert 
Stern drove an American station wagon 
(silver gray, though, just to be sure no 
one mistook him for a Des Moines 
housewife), and Kevin Roche has always 
driven about in American-made station 
wagons or vans—any color, so long as it 
is gray, and never, ever any fake wood 
on the side. Stern not too many years 
ago switched to burgundy convertibles, 
now his hallmark as the Cherokee-red 
Lincoln was for Wright, and he even 
made the leap from Chryslers to BMWs 
without changing his favorite color. 
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Frank Gehry, for his part, drives a black 
Lexus—not so much as an homage to 
the car’s design as a deliberate denial of 
it, Gehry’s recognition of the fact that 
Japanese manufacturers have been most 
successful at creating easily driven, easi- 
ly maintained luxury vehicles whose 
physical appearance is largely derivative 
of other automotive designs. 

There is no postmodern car, thank 
goodness, but more to the point, there 
is no easy correlation between architec- 
tural preferences and automotive ones. 
The modernists do not all drive Mer- 
cedes-Benzes while the postmodernists 
stick to Volvos, though you could cer- 
tainly build a case for the Volvo, with 
its deliberate clunkiness and conscious 
antidesign design, as being somehow 
right for a sensibility that disdains the 
sleekness of German cars but can’t bear 
to be thought of as completely indiffer- 
ent to design. Of course, there are plen- 
ty of architects who admire the Saab as 
bringing clunkiness to a point of con- 
siderably more refinement than the 
Volvo, and the Jaguar as the car that has 
always possessed the most inherently 
suave lines of any production automo- 
bile built anywhere. 

And then there are those cars that 
should have played a bigger role in ar- 
chitects’ own automotive portfolios 
than they did, like the classic Stude- 
bakers by Raymond Loewy, who also 
designed the remarkable Studebaker 
Avanti of 1963, or the Citroén DS19 of 
the 1950s and 1960s, whose exquisite, 
gently sloping teardrop shape was a full 
generation ahead of its time. Closer to 
our own time there was the sleek Audi 
5000 of the early 1980s, whose flush 
windows looked like they could have 
been detailed by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill and whose curving form influ- 
enced cars for an entire decade. But the 
car that really seems to be architectonic 
down to its very essence, seems to have 
purity of form and directness of design 
built into its innermost fiber of being, 
has to be the Volkswagen Beetle. It last- 
ed for more than a quarter century vir- 
tually unchanged and stands as the best 
proof in modern times of the potential 
of automotive design to affect the qual- 
ity of life not just for the elite few but 
for the many. 0 
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By David Gebhard 


OS ANGELES, THAT “AR- 
cadia by the sea,” as it 
was referred to at the 
turn of the century, has long 
enjoyed a reputation as a 
haven for exotic, offbeat in- 
dividuals. One who certainly 
fulfilled the city’s reputation 
for the unusual was the En- 
glish-trained architect Rob- 
bert Stacy-Judd (1884-1975), 
who brought his own inim- 
itable brand of extravagant 
flamboyancy to the place. 
Stacy-Judd’s first commis- 
sions in southern California 
ran the full gamut of styles, 
from Beaux Arts classicism to 
versions of the English rural 
cottage, to adaptations of the 
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ROBERT STACY-JUDD 
ARCHITECTURE’S HIGH PRIEST OF THE MAYAN REVIVAL 


Craftsman bungalow, to the 
then popular Mediterranean- 
Spanish mode. These designs 
were almost always accompa- 
nied by his weird and quaint 
gardens. Within months af- 
ter establishing his practice, 
Stacy-Judd sensed that L.A. 
in the twenties was a place 
where he could be as exuber- 
ant as he wished. He devised 
his own variation of the Span- 
ish Colonial Revival style, of- 
ten coupling this image with 
the Pueblo Revival. In his pro- 
jected building design for the 
Beni-Hasan Theater in Arca- 
dia (1923-24), he returned to 
one of his favorite styles— 
Egyptian—only in this ver- 
sion, the interior is composed 
as a ruin. 
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Considering his childhood 
and early architectural edu- 
cation in England, one would 
have expected Stacy-Judd to 
emerge as a sedate, respect- 
able exponent of pre-World 
War I Edwardian ideals. But 
from the start he revealed 
both his quirkiness and an 
endless series of wild cam- 
paigns to sell himself and 
his merchandise. 

continued on page 96 


ABOVE RIGHT: Stacy- 
Judd, circa 1931, in 
the attire of a Mayan 
priest-king. ABOVE: 


English-born archi- 
tect Robert Stacy- 
Judd, who arrived in 
southern California in 


the 1920s, became en- —‘ The Destruction of At- 
amored with Mayan /antis is an illustration 
motifs and incorpo- from his 1939 book on 
rated themintoanew __ the origin of the 
“all-American” archi- = Maya, Atlantis— 
tectural style. Mother of Empires. 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


Stacy-Judd 
sensed that L.A. 
in the twenties 
was a place where 
he could be as 
exuberant as he 


wished. 


continued from page 92 

The young Stacy-Judd had 
long been interested in de- 
signing and constructing ship 
models, but by the time he 
finished school he had lost 
interest in nautical design 
and had decided to become 
an architect. When his con- 
servative father remained 
adamant that he still train 
as a naval architect, Stacy- 


Judd left home (never to re- 


turn) and articled himself to a 
Sussex architect. In the years 
that followed he divided his 
time between practicing ar- 
chitecture, editing social and 
railroad journals, conceiving 
showroom displays and final- 
ly becoming involved in the 
designing and owning of mo- 
tion picture theaters. 

Kor several years the archi- 
tect had planned to leave En- 
gland and immigrate to the 
Americas. In 1911, with mod- 
est financial means gained 
from his varied enterprises, 
Stacy-Judd crossed the At- 
lantic to Canada. His initial 
plan was to spend a number 
of months traveling across 
Canada and the United States 
and then go on to Argen- 
tina. But after brief stints in 
North Dakota and Canada, 
he decided in 1922 to head to 
southern California. 

‘The major turning point 
in his career occurred when a 
traveling book salesman sold 
him the classic 1841 two-vol- 
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ROBERT STACY-JUDD 


ume set of John L. Stephens’s 
Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan. 
Stacy-Judd later wrote of the 
“strange illustrations showing 
the most extraordinary-look- 
ing buildings I had ever seen.” 

At that moment Stacy- 


Judd was involved in the de- 


sign of several hotels for the 
National Community Hotels 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
One of those tourist hotels 
was to be built in Monrovia, a 
small city east of Pasadena at 





the foot of the San Gabriel 
Mountains. He was entranced 
with the exoticism of Mayan 
architecture, which was pre- 
sented through impressive il- 
lustrations by English artist- 
architect Frederick Cather- 
wood in Stephens’s volumes. 
Here was an opportunity for 
reviving a past style that 
would, because it was essen- 
tially unknown to the public, 
draw attention to the archi- 
tect as well as to the new 
Aztec Hotel. 





ABove: The Aztec Ho- 

tel in Monrovia, Cali- 

fornia, one of his few 

Mayan projects built. - 
Despite its name, it 

established his repu- 

tation as an advocate 

of Mayan revival. 


Lert: Cast concrete 
was used for the capi- 
tals and ornaments in 
the Aztec Hotel’s 
elaborate lobby. The 
walls, he wrote, were 
“painted with a strong 
rich blue fading to- 
wards the ceiling.” 


Stacy-Judd organized a 
public relations campaign to 
announce the. appearance of 
a new architecture on the 
American scene. Extensive 
stories were published in 
newspapers and magazines 
nationwide, ranging from The 
New York Times to the Los An- 
geles Times. This would be ar- 
chitecture based not on Fu- 
ropean precedents but on 
something indigenous to the 
New World. He labeled this 

continued on page 102 
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continued from page 96 

architecture “all-American.” 
He suggested that it was he 
who had first discovered this 
ancient source and that it was 
he who had realized this re- 
vived style in a constructed 
building, even though the 
pre-Columbian architecture 


RiGut: Stacy-Judd’s 
rendering for the resi- 
dence of Dr. Gale At- 
water—a cluster of 
bungalows built in 
1930-31 in Elysian 
Park, Los Angeles— 
reveals his fascination 
with Pueblo Revival. 








of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica had been utilized years 
earlier by Paul Cret and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

If he were to successfully 
sell this stylistic merchan- 
dise, Stacy-Judd reasoned, he 
must pose as an expert on all 
things Mayan. One of his 


major patrons at that time 
was Theodore A. Willard of 
the Willard Battery Compa- 
ny. Willard, who was as infat- 


uated with pre-Columbian | 


cultures as Stacy-Judd was, 
invited him’in 1929 to ac- 
company him on a trip to 
the Yucatan. 


Stacy-Judd portrayed his 
journey as a serious “expedi- 
tion of discovery” and him- 
self as a jungle explorer. The | 
outcomes of this expedition 
were sixteen-millimeter films, 
articles in newspapers and } 
magazines, endless illustrat- 

continued on page 104 
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La Jolla Beach and 

Yacht Club. The lob- 2 
by was never realized. 
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of 2 days or more for weekend rentals that occur Thursday 9:00AM through Monday 11:59PM, and 7 days or more for weekly rentals. 








continued from page 96 

architecture “all-American.” 
He suggested that it was he 
who had first discovered this 
ancient source and that it was 
he who had realized this re- 
vived style in a constructed 
building, even though the 
pre-Columbian architecture 


RiGut: Stacy-Judd’s 
rendering for the resi- 
dence of Dr. Gale At- 
water—a cluster of 
bungalows built in 
1930-31 in Elysian 
Park, Los Angeles— 
reveals his fascination 
with Pueblo Revival. 





of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica had been utilized years 
earlier by Paul Cret and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

If he were to successfully 
sell this stylistic merchan- 
dise, Stacy-Judd reasoned, he 
must pose as an expert on all 
things Mayan. One of his 


major patrons at that time 
was Theodore A. Willard of 
the Willard Battery Compa- 
ny. Willard, who was as infat- 
uated with pre-Columbian 
cultures as Stacy-Judd was, 
invited him in 1929 to ac- 
company him on a trip to 
the Yucatan. 


Stacy-Judd portrayed his — 
journey as a serious “expedi- 
tion of discovery” and him- 
self as a jungle explorer. The 
outcomes of this expedition 
were sixteen-millimeter films, 
articles in newspapers and 
magazines, endless illustrat- 

continued on page 104 













BeLow: The Maya Lob- 

by was Stacy-Judd’s 

1926-27 drawing of a 
two-and-a-half-story 

space filled with 

Mayan details for the 

La Jolla Beach and 

Yacht Club. The lob- 
by was never realized. 
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continued from page 102 

ed lectures and finally a book, The An- 
cient Mayas: Adventures in the Fungles of 
Yucatan (1935). 

Although he designed a variety of 
Mayan-style buildings at the end of the 
1920s and on into the 1930s, few were 
actually built. His one great master- 
piece of the impossible was the First 
Baptist Church in Ventura (1928-32), 
where he was somehow able to sell his 
clients on adapting a sacrificial altar to 
ms oe their Christian needs. In that church 
and in several other designs, he freely 
ee ; mixed his Mayan motifs with the then 
El 1% fashionable Art Déco style. Equally out- 
rageous were the buildings he designed 
for Soboba Hot Springs Hotel (1924-27) 
near San Jacinto. Although now in ru- 
ins, bizarre versions of Pueblo buildings 
and Indian tepees rendered in concrete 
are still visible. 

With the slowdown of commissions 
during the Depression, Stacy-Judd 
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turned his attention to finishing his 
magnum opus, Atlantis—Mother of Em= 
pires, which was published in 1939. Dur- 
ing World War II Stacy-Judd was a 
design engineer for Hughes Aircraft, 
working on the Spruce Goose. 

In the years after the war, he com- 
pleted one of his major Mayan-inspired 
buildings, the Masonic Temple in 
North Hollywood (1946-51, with J. 
Aleck Murrey). He produced an elabo- 
rate scheme for “Enchanted Boundary” 
(1945-55), a Disneyland-like affair 
whose principal centerpiece was a 
theme restaurant projected in the air on 
a thin stem. He had high hopes that he 
would break into Hollywood with his 
set designs for The Scarlet Empress 
(1949), but the only result was a won- 
derful set of drawings. Stacy-Judd re- 
tired from practice in the late 1960s and 
died in Canoga Park at the age of ninety. 

In the late 1920s the editor of Ammeri- 
can Architect wrote, “The Aztec Hotel 
has received more free publicity in the 
United States and Europe than any oth- 
er hotel ever built.” Los Angeles jour- 
nalist Will C. Davis, writing in the 
Evening Express, captured the enigma as 
well as the humor of Robert Stacy- 
Judd’s architecture in his observation 
about the design of the Aztec Hotel, “I 
cannot begin to describe it to you.” O 
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NORWAY’S HENRIK IBSEN MUSEUM 
RECALLING THE AUTHOR OF A DOLL’S HOUSE IN OSLO 





The Henrik Ibsen 
Museum is located in 
the Oslo apartment 
where the playwright 
(above) lived from 
1895 until his death in 
1906. RiGut: Ibsen’s 
study has been re- 
stored to the way it 
looked in his day. 
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AsoVE: Hanging in 
the study is an 
1893 portrait of Ib- 
sen’s archrival, 
Swedish drama- 
tist August Strind- 
berg, painted by 
Christian Krohg. 


Text by Elizabeth Gaynor 
Photography by Kari Haavisto 


HEN ONE OF THE 

cultural heroes of 

a nation is best 
known for his social criti- 
cism, some controversy is 
bound to arise in memorial- 
izing him after his passing. 
Henrik [bsen’s plays, such as 
A Doll’s House (1879), Hedda 
Gabler (1890) and An Enemy 
of the People (1882), attacked 
conservative Norwegian so- 
ciety on issues like marriage, 
religion and the conflicts 
posed by the amassing of 
wealth. Thus it was; in 1914 
after his wife, Suzannah, died 
and his son, Sigurd, sought to 
bequeath the family’s home 
in Oslo to the Norwegian gov- 
ernment for a museum, that 
the suggestion met with some 
hesitation and skepticism. 





ABove: Ibsen’s desk 
holds part of his 
“devil orchestra” — 

a set of figurines 
that he said inspired 
him because “there 
should be trolls and 
devilry” in his works. 






Fortunately, the situation 
has been rectified, and the 
apartment at Arbiensgate 1, 
where Ibsen lived for eleven 
years and where he died on 
May 23, 1906, is now being 
re-created and is open to vis- 
itors. The contents of Ibsen’s 
study, which had been on dis- 
play at the Norwegian Folk 
Museum (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1996), were 
returned to the premises 
three years ago. 

In 1914 the state lacked the 
funds to meet the steep sell- 
ing price demanded by the 
owner of the building in which 
the apartment is located and 
had no cohesive interest in 
its full contents. Popular sen- 
timent on the subject was di- 
vided. The daily newspaper 
Dagbladet invited authors to 
argue the case for the es- 

continued on page 108 
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continued from page 106 
tablishment of a museum 
home and the preservation 
of Ibsen’s furnishings. Knut 
Hamsun commented that 
saving them would prove 
nothing except how bad Ib- 
sen’s taste was. So while value 
was ascribed to those things 
that related to his profession, 
other effects were removed 
to Grimstad, where the play- 
wright first worked, and to 
Skien, where he was born, 
and museums in these towns 
mounted their own exhibits. 

In 1990 Knut Wigert, an 
actor who has performed for 
over five decades with the 
Norwegian National Theatre, 
playing all the important 
male roles in Ibsen’s dramas, 
went to see the apartment at 
Arbiensgate. When he learned 
that an insurance agency that 
leased the premises had room 
to spare, Wigert offered to 
sublet the two bedrooms for 
evening readings of the au- 
thor’s works. 
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Lert: In his bed- 
room on the day be- 
fore he died, Ibsen ut- 
tered his last words, 
“On the contrary.” 


‘Two years later the agency 
decided to vacate, and Wi- 
gert leapt at the chance to 
take over the entire space, 
hoping to secure the apart- 
ment for a museum that 
would serve the cultural in- 
terests of the public. It took 
Wigert three and a half years 
to raise the cash, through 
a combination of private 
and public donations. He got 
the government’s agreement 
to establish and operate a 
museum once the proper- 
ty was free and clear. To- 
day, Ibsen’s study and bed- 
room have been re-created 
and his piano stands in the 
blue drawing room. Origi- 
nal paint colors and decora- 


Lert: The blue draw- 
ing room and the red 
corner room beyond, 
with pieces similar to 
Ibsen’s furnishings, 
were re-created from 


old photographs. 


BELOw: Ibsen wrote 
the plays John Ga- 
briel Borkman (1896) — 
and When We Dead 
Awaken (1899) at the 
first-floor apartment 
at Arbiensgate 1. 





tive effects have been re- 
stored. And the Grimstad and 
Skien museums are cooper- 
ating by lending some of the 

writer’s other possessions. 
The apartment is typical 
of late-nineteenth-century 
style—its multitoned, deep- 
hued palette is very Norwe- 
gian, its furnishings conven- 
tional. Like many men of 
letters, Ibsen clearly cared 
continued on page 114 
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The excellent companies listed below are 
prepared to send you information on their 

fine services and products. The brochures are 
free; simply circle the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number next to your 
preference. Return the card to ARCHITEC TURAL 
DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 
44871-9957. Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover—directly from the companies 
listed in the offer. 


Caribbean 


1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. Discover Nature's 
Little Secrets: Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and the more 
than 60 idyllic British Virgin Islands. Water sports to 
amaze the most seasoned sailors and divers. World- 
class resorts, charming inns and luxury villas offering 
every amenity. Call 800-888-5563 ext. 1094 for your 
free BVI Vacation Kit 


CAYMAN ISLANDS DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM. 


Escape to The Cayman Islands! Those who know us 
love our charming British Crown Colony for its 
sparkling white Caribbean beaches, crystal-clear 
waters, safe, beautiful diving, fabulous fishing and 
great duty-free shopping. But most of all, we're 
loved for our warm hospitable people. Comfortable 
jet service is available via Cayman Airways. For a 


free brochure, call 1-800-346-3313 


2. COVECASTLES, ANGUILLA. Private luxury villas 
on a magnificent half mile white sand beach. 


Secluded and sophisticated accommodations with 
the services of a first-class hotel. A haven that rejuve 
nates mind, body and spirit. Personal housekeeper, 


gourmet restaurant, water sports, tennis. The ultimate 
Caribbean hideaway. 1-800-223-1108. 


3. EL CONQUISTADOR RESORT & COUNTRY CLUB. 
A luxurious resort with it's own private island, on the 
secluded N.E. shore of Puerto Rico. Outstanding ser- 
vice, watersports and championship golf. Call 1-800- 
468 5228 


4. FIESTA AMERICANA CORAL BEACH CANCUN: 
suN-filled days promising adventure and excitement 
are found at Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. 
For reservations, call 1-800-FIESTA1.For a free 
brochure, call 1-800-FIESTA2. 


5. PETER ISLAND RESORT. A Caribbean Island 
dedicated to one exclusive resort. Listed as one of 
the top 25 islands in the world, Peter Island offers 5 
romantic white sand beaches providing the ultimate 
in seclusion. Enjoy spectacular culinary specialties, 
entertainment, watersports, deluxe air-conditioned 
rooms and gracious service. 


6. RENAISSANCE GRAND BEACH RESORT. St. 
Thomas’ only AAA Four Diamond Resort is nestled 
on 34 tropical acres overlooking its own beach. Its 
long standing reputation for superb service is now 
complemented by its recent total renovation. Enjoy 
all watersports, tennis, nearby golf fine dining and 
everything the Virgin Islands has to offer. For infor- 
mation call 1-800-HOTELS1. 


7. SAPPHIRE BEACH RESORT & MARINA. Indulge 
yourself in one of our luxurious oversized suites or 
villas, complete with full kitchens, private balconies, 
breathtaking views, A/C, and ceiling fans - set on the 
largest hotel beach on St. Thomas, USVI. Enjoy com- 
plimentary live entertainment, tennis, watersports, a 
daily activities program for kids, and much more. 
Kids under 13 stay & eat for free! Named one of the 
top fifty tropical resorts in the world by Condé Nast 
Traveler Magazine readers. 1-800-580-6071. 


8. SOUTHAMPTON PRINCESS. Southampton 
Princess. Bermuda's premier luxury resort, on a 100- 
acre estate. Situated atop the island's highest point 
with magnificent views of the ocean and bay. 
Featuring elegant accommodations, world-class 
restaurants, impeccable service, and Bermuda's most 
extensive recreational facilities. (800) 223-1818. 


9. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed above. 


Cruises 


10. CRYSTAL CRUISES. Experience Six-Star service, 
elegantly-appointed staterooms (most with private 
verandahs), an unprecedented array of dining 
options and intriguing worldwide destinations 
aboard Crystal Cruises' luxurious Crystal Harmony 
and Crystal Symphony. For a complimentary 
brochure, call 213-340-4121. 


11. CUNARD LINE. A transatlantic crossing aboard 
Cunard's Queen Elizabeth 2 is a voyage in unabashed 
indulgences. For 24 reasons to cross the Atlantic call 
1-800-7-CUNARD for a complimentary brochure. 


12. ROYAL OLYMPIC CRUISES. Royal Olympic's 11- ° 
30 day South American cruises include the Amazon, 
Straits of Magellan, Chilean Fjords, and Carnival in 

Rio. For reservations or a brochure covering South 
America, the Panama Canal, or Land of the Maya, see 
your travel agent or call 1-800-872-6400. 


13. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above. 


Europe/International 


14. BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY. Britain - Your 
Vacation Planner, a free 64-page color guide to the 
best of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. Discover why there is more to a vacation in 
Britain than you think! c 


15. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. PLAN- 
guide to 26 countries presented by the European 
Travel Commission. Covers important attractions, 
events, entertainment, transportation, food and 
drink. With maps and photos. FREE. 


16. INDONESIA. Cruise the Spice Islands, explore 
Java's historic temples, discover the unique cultures 
of Sulawesi and Sumatra, go craft shopping in Bali 
or just relax on Lombok's golden beaches -- a taste 
of the incredible diversity awaiting you in Indonesia. 


17. TURKISH TOURIST OFFICE. Our standard 
information package includes: Travel Guide 

















including general information on Turkey as well 
as travel related information such as visa and cus- 
toms formalities, selection of itineraries, listings of 
special events and useful addresses. Regional 
brochures including detailed information on local 
tourist attractions. Country map and city plans 
for 4 major cities, special interest brochures on 
Mountaineering, Yachting, Spa's, Convention 
Facilities and Travel Agent Manual to be mailed 
on request. 


18. Please send all Europe/International brochures 
listed above. 


United States 


19. BEAVER CREEK RESORT: The ultimate alpine 
getaway. New Valley-to-Valley skiing creates a 
huge, European ski experience. At the bottom waits 
some of Colorado's finest hotels, shops and restau- 
rants. For our 116-page travel planner, call 1-800- 
622-3131, ext. 254. 


20. BILTMORE ESTATE. Asheville, NC. Visit Biltmore 
Estate, where a visit includes a day of discovery at 
America's largest home, strolls throughout the 75- 
acre grounds with themed gardens, the nation's 
most-visited winery, a variety of retail shops and 
three restaurants. Call 1-800-411-3810 for your free 
vacation planner. 


21.BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. Located in the 
heart of Florida's Gold Coast, the Boca Raton Resort 
& Club is one of the country's premier resort desti- 
nations and private club facilities. Set within a back- 
drop of casual elegance, Boca offers a wealth of 
recreation, amenities and services including golf, 
tennis, a half-mile of private béach, watersports, an 
dutstanding selection of dining options and a full 
range of activities including a comprehensive chil- 
dren's program. For information and reservations 
call (800) 327-0101 or (407) 395-3000. 


22.THE BREAKERS. The Breakers celebrates “A 
Century of Grand Traditions; with the observation of 
its 100th anniversary in 1996. This award-winning 
resort features newly-renovated guest rooms, two 
18-hole golf courses, 21 tennis courts, half-mile pri- 
vate beach, children's programs, and much more. 
(800) 833-3141. 


23. THE CLOISTER. A Mobil Five-Star resort, located 
off the southern coast of Georgia. Five miles of pri- 
vate beach, full-service spa, championship golf, ten- 
nis, skeet, horseback riding and dancing. Full 
American Plan. Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Years packages available. Winter festivals include 
Holiday Big Band, Food/Wine Classic, Bridge, Spa's 
Especially for Women, Garden Series, Personal 
Financial Planning. Call 800 SEA-ISLAnd. 


24. DESERT MOUNTAIN PROPERTIES. Desert 
Mountain offers luxury homes and custom home- 
sites featuring four Jack Nicklaus signature golf 
courses, two clubhouses, tennis courts, fitness center 
and concierge service. The community is bordered 
on two sides by the Tonto National Forest. Its 
Cochise course is home to The Tradition, one of the 
major championships on the Senior PGA tour. 


25. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world's most desir- 
able communities, Fisher Island offers championship 
golf, tennis, marinas and an international spa. 
Residences are priced from $600,000 to $6 million, 
with resort accommodations starting at $350. For 
more information, call 1-800-624-3251. 





26. THE HUNTINGTON HOTEL *NOB HILL. 
Perched atop of San Francisco's prestigious Nob Hill 
sits The Huntington Hotel which enjoys one of the 
city's finest, most convenient locations. The 
Huntington's reputation for quiet and understated 
luxury has made it a favorite among seasoned trav- 
elers who prefer elegance and superior service. All 
of the 140 guest rooms and suites are individually 
appointed and offer breathtaking views. 


27.KEA LANI HOTEL. Enter your own secluded 
domain where the sounds of the ocean's gentle 
waves lull you into blissful tranquility. 1,2, or 3 bed- 
room villas include private plunge pools, complete 
kitchens, two full bathrooms, laundry facilities, and 
home entertainment centers. 1-800-79-VILLAS. 


28. L'AUBERGE DE SEDONA. L'AUBERGE DE 
SEDONA is a romantic retreat in the heart of 
Sedona's Red Rock Country. Nestled along the 
banks of Oak Creek, it offers charming room and 
cottage accommodations, and is the home of the 
celebrated L'Auberge Restaurant. For reservations, 
call 1-800-272-6777. 


29. NEW ORLEANS, Temptations abound around 
every corner in one of the world's most exciting 
cities. Send for your FREE Good Times Guide! 


30. SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. Scottsdale Princess, 
Arizona. Set majestically on 450 acres framed by 
the McDowell Mountains. Award-winning cuisine, 
spacious accommodations, two magnificent TPC 
golf courses, extensive recreational facilities and 
personal pampering found only at the world's 
most elite resorts. AAA Five Diamond Award. 
(800) 223-1818. 


31. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


Miscellaneous 


32. GT GLOBAL MUTUAL FUNDS. It's your world. 
Invest in it.™ Find out more about our wide range of 
global investment opportunities. Talk to your finan- 
cial adviser or call for a brochure and prospectus 
with more complete information, including charges, 
expenses and the risks associated with global 
investing. Read the prospectus carefully before you 
invest. 1-800-824-1580. GT Global, Inc., Distributor. 


33. ROBERT MONDAVI WINERY. Begin your visit to 
Napa Valley with a tour of the Robert Mondavi 
Winery. For tour information or to receive our 
unique newsletter on the world of wine, food, art, 
and music, call 1-800-MONDAVI. 


34. SAAB CARS, USA. Saab Cars, USA: How can you 
find your own road if you don't know who to call for 
details? Call 1-800-582-SAAB Ext. 241 for your free 
Saab excursion kit. 


35. VIRGIN ATLANTIC AIRWAYS. Award-winning, 
non-stop service to London from New York JFK and 
Newark), Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Orlando, Washington DC (Dulles) and Milwaukee 
(via Midwest Express). Find out why Upper Class by 
Virgin Atlantic has been voted Best Business Class 
four years running by the readers of Executive Travel 
Magazine. For more information, call your travel 
agent or Virgin at 800-862-8621. 


36. Please send all brochures listed above. 
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luxury ships at sea,Crystal Harmony 
and Crystal Symphony. From the 
historic cities of Europe to the lush 
rain forests of South America, our 
top-rated ships will provide you with 
all the comforts of home. What's more, 
Crystal’s Six-Star European service 
and first-class amenities make the 
journey a destination in itself. 
Contact your travel agent to reserve 
your stateroom. For a_free brochure 


call 1-800-288-9883 ext. 501. 
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NORWAY’S HENRIK IBSEN MUSEUM 


continued from page 108 

most about the room in which he would 
spend much of his time, his study. That 
is where he kept the’ oil paintings of 
places and people that were significant 
to him, the gifts and awards he received 
in later life, mementos from his‘years 
living abroad and, locked away in a 
drawer, his secret muses—the little fig- 
urines he would pull out to help him 
over writer’s block. The two dominant 
portraits are one of the playwright ren- 
dered in 1877 in Munich by Julius 
Krohnberg and, on the opposite wall, 
one of August Strindberg, his Swedish 
dramatist rival, painted by Christian 
Krohg in 1893. Ibsen dubbed that one 
“The Forthcoming Madness” and de- 
clared that he was unable to write a 


word except under the challenge of 


Strindberg’s glare. 
Two desks stand side by side in the 
study. Ibsen insisted on writing by day- 


light and so positioned one in front of 


the window. The other presumably held 
papers and reference materials, includ- 
ing a globe that sits there still. When 
at work on a play, the author would 
attach individual notes about the char- 
acters to a string suspended above his 
writing area, probably secured from 
the small German tabletop cupboard 
across to the globe stand. 

In the superficial routines of his do- 


mestic life, Ibsen was as much a man of 


convention as many of his characters. 
He set to work each day at his wife’s 
bidding, at nine. Promptly at eleven- 
thirty he terminated his morning’s writ- 
ing, donned a top hat and strode down 
the boulevard to the Grand Café. The 
proprietor had a beer waiting at his 
table, to be sipped as he read his foreign 
newspapers. He returned home for a 
short nap on the settee in his study and, 
at his wife’s insistence, returned to work 
as soon as the allotted time was up. His 
son once said, “If it had not been for my 
mother, one-third of his dramas would 
not have been written.” 

Henrik Ibsen was a prolific play- 
wright, turning out a major theatrical 
piece about once every other year. He 
penned the last two of these in the Arbi- 
ensgate apartment: John Gabriel Bork- 
man (1896) and When We Dead Awaken 
(1899). His most famous writings, in- 


cluding Peer Gynt (1867), A Doll’s House, 

The Wild Duck (1884) and An Enemy of 
the People, were composed during his 
self-imposed exile in Italy and Ger- 
many—his tenure abroad was a re- 
sponse to the poor reception given his 
early work by contemporaries. None- 
theless, the magnificence of Norway’s 
landscapes and the simple wisdom of its 
folktales figure in all his writing. 

When Ibsen resettled in Christiania 
(now Oslo) in 1891, after an absence of 
twenty-seven years, he was welcomed 
by a bohemian community that includ- 
ed Edvard Munch and Christian Krohg. 
He found his countrymen to be gener- 
ally more worldly and less judgmental; 
he was at ease in the light summer 
nights and quiet of his homeland. 

The museum has attempted to re- 
create the decorative appearance of the 
red corner room and the blue drawing 
room as they were in Ibsen’s day, plac- 
ing in them furnishings similar to the 
originals shown in old photographs. 
The corner room was where guests 
were received and was also much used 
by Ibsen in his last years. The seating 
area is oriented toward the corner and 
the daylight, centered around a table for 
serving coffee. The blue drawing room, 
with its several seating groups and Ib- 
sen’s piano, was used less often, although 
it became a focal point at Christmas 
when Suzannah decorated a tree with 
candles, a custom undoubtedly adopted 
during their stay in Germany. 

The furnishings in his bedroom are 
tidy and modest, not unusual for the 
dwelling of a nineteenth-century artist. 
The relative simplicity and rather unex- 
ceptional quality of Henrik Ibsen’s home 
is quite in keeping with his dismissal of 
the trappings of polite society. It also 
serves as a reminder that while a life of 
the mind requires a modicum of com- 
fort and continuity, it often flourishes in 
the absence of material abundance. U1 


The Henrik Ibsen Museum, Arbiensgate 1, 
0253 Oslo, Norway; 47-22-55-20-09. 
Open Tuesday through Sunday, noon to 3 P-M., 
and on selected spring and fall evenings for 
readings and lectures. For more informa- 
tion, contact the Norwegian Tourist Board, 
653 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 
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SHOWROOM LOCATIONS: Albuquerque, NM, Interior Design Center * Atlanta, GA, Pearson Co.* Chicago, IL, Lane po 
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Available through interior design showrooms 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Kitchen Studio LA (310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545.0417 
LA JOLLA CA 
Direct Distribution (619) 456-6626 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (408) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc (303) 321-3232 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (941) 592-1333 
VERO BEACH FL 
Fantasy Kitchens & Baths (407) 231-3160 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Barrington) iL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) iL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (617) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 
Kitchen Studio (810) 645-0410 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens (314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio (704) 522-1100 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (201) 829-7112 
RED BANK NJ 


The Kitchen Gallery 


(908) 747-8880 





Photography by Michael Mahovlich / Toronto 


ALBUQUERQUE NM 
Kitchen Studio (505) 294-6767 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd (516) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Metropolis Collection (212) 755-6637 
CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited, Inc (216) 899-0043 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
SEATTLE WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 


Kitchens of Distinction (608) 271-1313 


CANADA 

CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen Design (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc. (604) 985-1171 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-5101 
MONTREAL ac 
Cuisines Gibeault (514) 344-8305 
INTERNATIONAL 

BEIRUT LEBANON 
Osimex Liban (01) 285918 
TOKYO JAPAN 
Mitsui - Tkbja (03) 3285-1111 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 
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gallery contains a variety 
of Oriental and decorative rugs 
and OCT arts 
which are available from 


the advertisers on these pages. 


.The magical name of this “Savonnerie” field joins an 
optional classic “Tallyrand” border to produce a new 
design available exclusively at Einstein Moomiy. Inspired 
by early 19th century patterns, these pure wool 
Axminster imports are available in custom area rugs and 
wall-to-wall. 


EINSTEIN MOOMJY 
150 East 58th Street 
New York, NY 10155 
Tel: 800.864.3633 
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Advertise your Oriental and European carpets, tapestries, tufted rugs and textile arts in this Special Supplement. 
Please call Dennis R. Dodds at (212) 977-3603 or your Architectural Digest Sales Representative 





Karastan is introducing a new collection in wool, Chahar 
Mahal, patterned after vigorous designs of Persian 
Bakhtiyari nomads. The “Village Garden’™ shown, 
displays a lustrous palette and spirited drawing of Trees 
of Life, each topped with an enigmatic bird. 


KARASTAN 
P.O. Box 49439 
Greensboro, NC 27499-2626 
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InnerAsia’s Gangchen Carpets of Tibet are completely 
handwoven in that remote and spectacular region from 
pure, native Highland wool. “Bhutanese Butterfly” is a 
new addition to the collection and draws from the trea- 
sured antique textile designs of Tibet’s neighbor, the 
Kingdom of Bhutan. These opulent weavings creatively 
fuse ancient traditions with up-to-date spontaneity and a 
sophisticated sense of style. 


INNERASIA 

236 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10001 

Tel: 212.532.2600 Fax: 212.532.5230 
e-mail: gangchen@interport.net 
http://www. ny.innerasia.com 





The subtle yet sophisticated music of the Savonneries is universal. These 


Little Rock, AR 
501.225.8999 
HADIDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


magnificently composed rugs have been recreated from 18th century antique French 


Savonneries, orchestrated in a harmony and rhythm of a time when the great halls 


Los Angeles, CA 


aaa” aT ets and salons of Europe sparkled with grandeur and elegance. 


md [eas Handwoven in the same maestoso spirit of the great 
be Reel ea BT) 


OUTRAGEOUS RUGS ; ; 
artisans 200 years ago, these beautiful 
San Francisco, CA 
415.788.3377 

JALILI INTERNATIONAL works of art create an 
Delray Beach, FL international bond. 
561.279.7777 
ABC OUTLET 


Miami, FL 
305.576.5900 


CARPET CREATIONS 
(to the trade only) 


Naples, FL 
941.434.9584 
DESIGNERS’ RUG CENTER 


Atlanta, GA 
rs tOl eG bY.) 


DESIGNER CARPETS 
(to the trade only) 





New Orleans, LA 
504.568.9555 
HURWITZ MINTZ 


Minneapolis, MN 
612.927.1500 
GABBERTS 


Columbia, MO 
VERE vl. 
RUST & MARTIN 


New York, NY 
212.473.3000, x400 
TOUR tt MOL Ch 

ABC CARPET & HOME 


Cincinnati, OH 
SEWER lth) 
THE RUG GALLERY 








Oklahoma City, OK 
PTE REET 
MATHIS BROTHERS 


Pittsburgh, PA 
412.771.2345 

LINDER'S ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERY 


DE am p.4 
214.233.3232 
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Fort Worth, TX 
817.346.5600 
GABBERTS 


Toronto, Ontario Canada 


CLE EWE tb) 
ELTE CARPETS & HOME 


plc FEIZY RUGS 








Cae 1949 Stemmons Freeway - Dallas, Texas 75207 - (214) 747-6000 - (800) 779-0877 


ie , Circle Reader Service Card No. 1 





BEDWEAR 


CASA NOSTRA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(202) 342-1948 


CUNNINGHAM INTERIORS, INC. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
(405)751-9051 


CoA RPE TS 


ARIZONA RUG COMPANY 
PHOENIX, AZ 
(800)684-6147 


FLOOR STYLES 
PALM SPRINGS, CA 
(619)324-1661 


MICHAEL HANDLER, INC. 
DENVER, CO 
(303)238-7601 


THE CARPET LADY 
CORAL GABLES, FL 
(305)448-1190 


TANYA & CO 
DCOTA 

DANIAFL 

(954)925-3859 

(TO THE TRADE) 


DESIGNERS’ RUG CENTER 
NAPLES, FL 
(941)434-9584 


CENTRAL RUG & CARPET COMPANY 


EVANSTON, IL 
(847)475-1190 
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(504) 895-1115 
ao nO information please call 1-800-340-0702 
FLOORS, ETC 
BALTIMORE, MD 
(410)484-4123 


EINSTEIN MOONJY 
PARAMUS, NJ 
(201)265-1100 


NEW YORK, NY | 
(800)864-3633 


ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY OF TEXAS 
DALLAS, TX 
(214)991-5757 


HOUSTON, TX 
(713)622-0647 





Carpet Editions Bedwear Fashion 
Bk Circle Reader Service Card No, 2 
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ANCHORAGE 
FLORCRAFT, INC. 
1310 East DiAMOND BOULEVARD 
(S07) 344-3544 
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PHOENIX 
Ross & Stucky 
2301 East CAamMeLBACK ROAD 
(602) 957-0047 


SCOTTSDALE 
BakeR BROTHERS 
50S0 NoartH Hayvoen Roan 
(602) 946-6647 


TUCSON 
Carpet ONE TUCSON 
2726 East Fort LOWELL ROAD 
(602) 327-6838 
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ANAHEIM 
Rite Loom CARPET 
1295 NORTH KRAEMER 
(714) 764-1122 


AUBURN 
CarRPet ONE CONNECTION 
10068 STREETER Ao., UNIT 15 
(916) 268-0502 


CutverR City 
ALPINE CARPET ONE 
3961 SOUTH SEPULVEDA 
BOULEVARD 
(310) 390-7639 


GLENDALE 
THe GREAT CARPET COMPANY 
205 SoOuTH BRAND BOULEVARD 
(818) 247-2990 


LAFAYETTE 
LAMORINDA FLOOR FASHION 
3344 MrT. DliABLO BOULEVARD 
(510) 284-4440 


Paco ALTO 
INTERIORS AND TEXTILES 
S960 FasBian Way 
(415) 493-1700 


SALINAS 
CINDERELLA CaRPETS 
1211 SOUTH Main STREET 
(408) 424-2916 


San DIEGO 
Home DeErPot Exro 
7B03 OTHELLO AVENUE 
(619) 569-9600 


M. STEVENS RuG & Carpet GALLERY 


8905 Towne CENTRE DRive 
Suite 108 
(619) 452-1454 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA CaRPEeT OUTLET 
495 Division STREET 
(415) 487-3636 


SAN MaTeEo 
CONKLIN BROTHERS 
2215 SoOuTH Et CAMINO REAL 
(415) 345-5761 


SANTA BARBARA 
HayYwarRod's 
1025 SANTA BARBARA STREET 
(805) 965-0011 


Stuoio City 
Studio CARPET INTERIORS 
12080 VENTURA PLACE #4 

(818) 506 -1234 


VENTURA 
ISENSEE FLOORCOVERING, INC. 
1532 East Main STREET 
(805) 648-5333 


WOODLAND HILLS 
SARKISSIAN'S CARPET VILLA 
21840 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
(6818) 883-1711 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
ACADEMY CARPET 
3975 NORTH ACADEMY 
(7193) 637-S0s0 


DENVER 
MICHAEL HANDLER, INC. 
2665 SOUTH COLORADO BLVD. 
(303) 692-0598 


Wes 
CHICAGO 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 
111 NORTH STATE STREET 
(312) 781-3347 


EVANSTON 
APELIAN RUG COMPANY 
2900 CENTRAL STREET 

(847) 328-3500 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 
PLUNKETT FURNITURE 
2500 West GoLtF ROAD 
(847) 843-3000 


LINCOLNWOOD 
PEDIAN RUG COMPANY 
6535 NOATH LINCOLN AVENUE 
(847) 675-9111 


NAPERVILLE 
RUSSELL MARTIN CaRPEeT & Rucs 
233 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
(708) 961-1312 


PEORIA 
SUTTON CARPET COMPANY 
123 W. McG.urRe AveNuE 
(309) 682-7711 


Irdiana 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KERMAN CARPET COMPANY 
4505 East 82ND STREET 
(317) 842-5700 


Pewa 


Des MOINES 
STATEMENTS CARPET COUNTRY 
8800 HickmMAN 
(515) 278-5100 


Kansas 


TOPEKA 
CaRPET CORNER 
2905 S.W. 29TH STREET 
(913) 273-0280 


Wichita 
COTTONWOOD INTERIORS 
2938 East Doucias 
(316) 681-0395 


“eo HILLS 


RiemMER FLOORS 
18665 TELEGRAPH ROAD 
(810) 335-2060 


TROY 
HUDSON'S 
500 West 14 MILE RoAD 
(810) 597-2152 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DaAYTON'sS 
ZOO ON THE MALL 


(612) 375-2533 


ROSEVILLE 
FLOOR DESIGN 
2804 NOATH Fainview 
(612) 635-9924 


BALLWIN 
PLUNKETT FURNITURE 
14747 MANCHESTER ROAD 


(314) 391-1900 
Cape GIRARDEAU 
Rust & MAantin 
2502 TANNER DRIVE 
(314) 3934-4434 








Famous BARR 
MANCHESTER Rv. #2 
West COUNTY CENTER 
(314) 966-0017 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Mip-WesT FLOOR 
287 LamP AND LANTERN 
(314) 391-6800 


Nebraska 


OMAHA 
Ke.LLY's CARPET 
2619 SouTH SOTH STREET 


(402) 391-0839 
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ALBUGUERGUE 
AMERICAN HOME FURNISHINGS 
1100 SAN MaTEO BOULEVARD 


(50S) 256-6620 
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CINCINNATI 
LAZARUS KENWOOD FURNITURE 
GALLERY 
7B00 MONTGOMERY ROAD 


(513) 745-8992 


McSwain CARPETS 
4730 GLENDALE/MILFORD ROAD 
(513) 786-8444 


DAYTON 


McSwain CARPETS 


340 MiAmisBURG CENTERVILLE RD. 


(513) 433-6622 


DUBLIN 
McSwain CARPETS 
3955 W. DusBLiIN-GRANVILLE RD. 
(614) 478-4160 


N. OLMSTED 
KAUFMANN'S DEPARTMENT STORE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
25801 BRook PARK ROAD 
(216) 777-7000 eExt.1467 
TOLEDO 
LION DEPARTMENT STORE 
3301 West CENTRAL 
(419) 535-9500 





Legon 
BEAVERTON 


PARKER FURNITURE 
10375 SW BEAVERTON-HILLSDALE 
Hwy 
(503) 644-0155 


EUGENE 
CarRPet BY STUART 
2827 OAK STREET 
(503) 485-8880 


PORTLAND 
ATIVEH BROTHERS, INC. 
800 S.W. WASHINGTON STREET 
(503) 223-4125 
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AUSTIN 
Louis SHANKS 
2930 W. ANDERSON LANE 
(512) 451-6501 


DALLAS 
THE Home DeErot, INC. 
ExPo DesIGN CENTER 
13900 DALLAS PARKWAY 
(214) 934-2900 


EL. Paso 
SHAHEEN'S CARPETS 
415 MONTANA AVENUE 
(915) 533-1611 


FARMERS BRANCH 
CarRPeET EXCHANGE 
4901 ALPHA 
(214) 385-3545 


HOUSTON 
FOLeyY's 
100 SHARPSTOWN CENTER 
(713) 776-7234 


Louis SHANKS 
235 West FM 1960 
(713) 893-0800 


Louis SHANKS 
2800 FONDREN 
(713) 780-9770 


SAN ANTONIO 
Louis SHANKS 
11035 !IH-10 West 
(210) 691-1400 


SUGAR CREEK 
Louis SHANKS 


14023 SOUTHWEST FREEWAY % 


(713) 242-2525 
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DESIGN CENTER CARPET & INTERIORS 
13500 Bett-RED Road, Suite #1 
(206) 641-3030 


OLYMPIA 
CAPITOL FLOORS AND INTERIORS 
1217 CooPeER PoINT Road S.W. 
(360) 357-5559 


RICHLAND 
BENJAMIN'S 
1324 JADWIN 
(509) 946-4506 


SEATTLE 
PITCHER BROTHERS 
5034 UNiversity Way N.E. 
(206) 522-4611 


SPOKANE 
SPEAR'S HOME FASHIONS 
N. 1300 ARGONNE 
(509) 926-1600 


TACOMA 
SELDEN'S FURNITURE 
1802 62ND AveNvE EAST 
(206) 922-5700 


Milwaukee 
BOGOSIAN CARPETS 
11005 West BLE Mound Ro. 
(414) 774-8540 
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FOR MORE ABOUT OUR FULL LINE OF RUGS AND CARPETS, CALL 1-800-234-1120, EXT.50. WE’VE GOT JUST YOUR SIZE AND COLOR. 


©1995 Karastan, a Division of Mohawk Industries, Inc 
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Barbara Zinkel’s abstract wool rugs are professionally hand-tufted 
and hand-carved. Her newest design, shown in detail above, 
is available in 5.9 x 7.0 and larger custom sizes upon request. 


Barbara Zinkel Editions + 333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 - 810. 642. 9789 


Barbara Zinkel 
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This contemporary design, “Cristales Cafe”, is inspired by 
indigenous Navajo weavings and is crafted from hand- 
spun wool by Zapotec Indians in Mexico. It is available 
in any length and up to 13 feet wide. 


SANTA FE INTERIORS, INC. 

214 Old Santa Fe Trail 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

Tel: 505.988.2227 Fax: 505.989.8602 


See 











Reflecting classic designs from legendary antique Agra 
carpets, Feizy’s Bethany Collection features handknotting, 
vegetal dyes and luxurious virgin wool. Design #6782F 
with palmettes and blossoms is woven in an elegant, 
stylized manner with a palette of gold, brown, rust, tan 
and ivory and is available in a variety of sizes. 


FEIZY 

1949 Stemmons Freeway 
Dallas, TX 75207 

Tel: 800.779.0877 
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FRENCH COUNTRY LIVING 
Great Falls, VA 
703.759.2245 


KEBABIAN’S 
New Haven, Ct 
203.865.0567 


PANDE CAMERON 
Seattle, WA 
206.624.6263 


ZAKI COLLECTION 
Boston, MA 
617.261.3911 














FLOORDESIGNS 
(To the trade only) 
San Francisco, CA 

415.626.1005 
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RuGc & KILIM 
Short Hills & 
Morristown, NJ 
201.467.1820 











RuG Source IN DENVER 
(To the trade only) 
Denver, CO 
303.871.8034 


ABC Carpet & HOME 
New York, NY 
212.674.1144 


STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 
Menlo Park, CA 
415.327.5040 


FAIN’s FINE CARPETS & RuGS 
Providence, RI 
401.331.5260 





INNERASIA TRADING COMPANY 


Gangchen Carpet Gallery * 236 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10001 ¢ Tel 212.532.2600 Fax 212.532.5230 © http://www.ny.innerasia.com 
ATLANTA * NEW YORK * TOKYO * SYDNEY * AUCKLAND * HONG KONG * LHASA 





Gangchen Carpets is a registered trademark of InnerAsia Trading Company. Pronounced: Khan Chen. 
Featured clockwise from top left: Chrysanthemum Field; Tibetan Trellis; Snow Leopard; Diamond Checkerboard, Tiger, Lotus Lake. 
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Traditional and Contemporary southwestern rugs. 
Handmade, 100% wool Zapotec weavings. 
Custom colors and sizes up to 13' wide. 


SANTA FE INTERIORS 


214 Old Santa Fe Trail, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505/988-2227; fax 505/989/8602 Portfolio upon request 


















XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DONOR UBS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
NE CRBC CDM eee oe 
OUTER a ELE EDDC Ra: LSBU 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


* No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

MOM em Cm 

ORE eMC me CR TE many 
CEC Um CeO 
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Re CI Oe DUC mel eT mT rack 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 


Interior. Linda Garland Photography. Tim Street-Porter 
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Barbara Zinkel designs custom wool rugs and creates 
limited-edition silkscreen prints for corporate and resi- 
dential interiors. Her newest work, “Rain Forest” is com- 
posed of translucent clusters of prismatic shapes and 
measures 40” x 30”. This edition consists of 250 prints, 
each with a list price of $500. 


BARBARA ZINKEL EDITIONS 

333 Pilgrim 

Birmingham, MI 48009 

Tel: 810.642.9789 Fax: 810.642.8374 
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“Secrets to Buying Oriental Rugs” is the first audio guide 
to help answer the many questions one may have when 
selecting an Oriental carpet. It contains two hours of 
advice and anecdotes by a prominent figure in the indus- 
try. $18.99 plus shipping and handling. 


LIEBERMAN PRODUCTIONS 
Toll Free: 1.800.736.3223 
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STARK CARPET One enaissunce Aubusson (Gollectton « 
(404) 266-8959 . 
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Burr Ridge, IL Sgt = 
MATT CAMRON 

(708) 654-0300 
Charlotte, NC 
GABRIEL MENEFEE & ASSOC. 
(704) 375-5101 
Chicago, IL 
OSCAR ISBERIAN 
(847) 475-0010 
Dallas, TX 
MATT CAMRON 
HARGETT ASSOCIATES 
(214) 747-9600 
eo , CO 
HE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER 
(308) 871-8034 
Houston, TX 
MATT CAMRON 
HOUSTON ORIENTAL 
RUG GALLERY 
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(201) 265-1100 
Philadelphia, PA 
MARC PHILLIPS 
DECORATIVE RUGS 
(215) 557-7990 
San Francisco, CA 
FLOORDESIGNS 
eae 626-1005 

‘o the Trade only 
Seattle WA 
PANDE CAMERON 
(800) 624-6273 
Scottsdale, AZ 


DAVID E. ADLER 
(602) 941-2995 
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Washington, pe 
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4) 253-8633 
London, England 
VIGO RENATSSANCE 
GALLERY 
(71) 439-6971 


Call 1-800-325-7847 for a 
free brochure on a revival 
featuring the verve of a 

historical & decorative era. 


Remussance (Capets @ we Suc 


200 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK, NY 10016 ¢ TEL: 212-696-0080 * FAX: 212-696-4248 
CARPET DESIGNS: ©1995 R.C.T. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Renaissance introduces this stunning 
Empire Aubusson rug originally 
woven to grace elegant entrance 
halls of French chateaux in the 18th 
century. With its distinctive shape, 
the carpet could feel equally at 





home in our latter-day dining rooms = a! 
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Nini Ferrucci carpets radiate a 
unique artistic flair that is both 
imaginative and energizing, 
featuring a colorful palette and 
playful design rendered completely 
in fine handknotted wool. Each year 
a fresh collection of these Tibetan 
carpets emerges adding variety and 
flavor to an already extensive line of 
over 60 sparkling, copyrighted 
designs. This rug is Aztec I. 
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Einstein Moomyy ‘The Carpet Department Store’ 


order call 800-864-3633. IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH STREET. (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30AM-6:30PM INCL. SAT; MON TILL 7PM, THURS 
LL 8PM. NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 295 ROUTE 17S (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (908) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 
1) 887-3600 LAWRENCEVILLE, (ALT U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700 ALL NEW JERSEY STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9PM; SAT TO 6PM. WE ACCEPT 
AJOR CREDIT CARDS. ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAY 12 NOON TO 5PM (EXCEPT PARAMUS). We ship anywhere. 
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TILE @ STONE 
{clockwise} 

Shell & ribbon tile from a VICTORIAN 
line. EXTON PARK tile from our 
COTTAGE series. Chamois TUMBLED 
& HONED LIMESTONE with custom 
fabricated ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
from the STONE collection. Ramblin’ 
Rose & Pea Pod DECORATIVE ART 
TILE. VISIT US at our showrooms or 


at http://www.h2oworks.com/ 


BATH FIXTURES 

FOR A COLOR CATALOGUE OF 
OUR BATH FIXTURES 

PLEASE CALL 800.899.6757 


SHOWROOMS: 


NEW YORK ~ 212.371.9266 
237 East 58th Street 


CHICAGO ~ 312.527.4668 
503 North Wells Street 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ 415.431.7160 
235 Kansas Street 


BOSTON ~ 617.951.2496 
Boston Design Center #619 


GREENWICH ~ 203.869.7766 
79 East Putnam Avenue 


ESTPORT ~ 203.227.5008 
0 Main Street 


URY ~ 203.792.9979 
rk Avenue 


AS ~ Opening Fall 
Cole Avenue 





CHRISTIE’S 





Important English Furniture and Objects of Art 


Auction: New York, October 12, 1996 at Christie’s 


Viewing: October 5-11 











The Duke of Windsor Cabinet, 
a George | black and gilt japanned bureau-cabinet, 
circa 1720, attributed to John Belchier 
Estimate: $800,000-1,200,000 
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Inquiries: Alistair Clarke or Melissa Gagen in New York at 212 546 1150 





502 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 tel: 212 546 1000 fax: 212 980 8163 on-line: http://www.christies.com 
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CHECKING OUT ELECTRONIC LIBRARIES 
REPACKAGING INFORMATION FOR THE NEXT MILLENNIUM 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HEREVER YOU LOOK, VISITORS 
from cyberspace have ar- 
rived, offering succor and 

assistance for every line of work and 
every form of leisure. Just apply for 
a visa to Electroland and your friend 
Digit is there, holding out hope of bet- 
ter things to come. 

In no institution does the expectation 
of electronic miracles make better sense 
than in libraries. Where, if not in these 
great repositories of information, posi- 
tioned as they are smack-dab in the 
middle of the information age, on the 
very crossroads of all the information 
highways, should electronics be more 
useful? Hence the drive to wire up the 
nation’s libraries and furnish them with 
computers seems as logical as it is in- 
evitable. We are as yet some way from 
being sure what should go into the elec- 
tronification of libraries, but, even if the 
precise details need working out, every- 
body in the field knows it will cost a 


bundle. George Needham, formerly of 


the Public Library Association, esti- 
mates the cost at somewhere between 
two and three billion dollars—a sum 
nearly equivalent to that spent by the 
philanthropist Andrew Carnegie during 
the great spurt of library building. 

The hardware is but the half of it, 
however. Without the staff to help peo- 
ple use the machines, the equipment 
will be, to use Needham’s words, “little 
more than Pentium paperweights.” 

“Being able to afford the hardware 
is one thing,” says William D. Walker, 
senior vice-president of the Research 
Libraries of the New York Public Li- 
brary, including the new $100 million 
Science, Industry and Business Library. 
“But being able to replace it year after 
year and being able to afford the staff to 
help people use it is another. We could 
put workstations everywhere, but we 
don’t have enough staff. The equipment 
is on a three-year, six-thousand-dollar 
replacement cycle. If people are using 
things like the World Wide Web, we 
need one staff member out on the floor 
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for every twenty workstations in use. 
But if people are working with statisti- 
cal data packages, they need a very dif- 
ferent level of staff person. Right now 
we have two hundred and fifty work- 
stations for the public, so one staff 
member for every twenty workstations 
becomes a major investment.” 

No little self-deception must be in- 
volved in the persistence of the no- 
tion that electronics steals jobs. There 
is so much gee-whiz and shazzam in 
Electroland that the armies of people 
needed to make the electrons dance 
are overlooked, or perhaps it comforts 
some people to posit the existence of 
the omnipotent computer that will take 
care of everything and everybody. Fail- 
ing that, as Needham says, “people talk 
as though you can call up all of Western 
civilization on the computer screen, but 


nothing could be further from the 
truth.” Of the millions of books sitting — 


on the library shelves of America and 
the world, only a handful can be sum- 


moned onto the computer screen, ei- — 


ther at home or at the library. 


The Science, Industry and Business | 


Library, located in a landmark building | 


on Thirty-fourth Street, a fine old com- 


mercial structure that once housed the 
much-beloved B. Altman’s department 


store, is the most electronically ad- | 


vanced installation actually up and run- | 
ning. Most of the science and business | 
databases that exist are available to this | 
library’s twenty-six hundred daily visi- | 


tors in one form or another, so SIBL, 


to use its acronym, can tell how li- 


brary science and electronics have and 
have not been able to meld. Using ei- 


continued on page 13 4 | 


Of the millions of books sitting on 
library shelves, only a handful can be 


summoned onto the computer. 





_- Award-winning Bose® Lifestyle® 


systems have been hailed as true 


_ audio breakthroughs. 
| With the Lifestyle’ 12 home 
__ theater system, our goal was to 


develop the best sounding, easiest 





to use home theater system ever. 
One that was optimized for both 


movie soundtracks and music. 


You won't believe the simplicity. 


The system is completely integrated. 
Every element is designed to work in 
harmony with the others — precisely, 
efficiently, simply. 

And although the technology is ad- 
vanced, it’s where it belongs — on the 
inside. Outside, a single, elegant music 
center houses a built-in CD player and 
“AM/FM tuner. It replaces an entire rack 
of conventional Aiiipmene 

The remote works through walls so 
you control everything from anywhere 


inside, or outside, the house. 


You won't believe the sound. 





The secret to the critically-acclaimed 
performance is Acoustimass® speaker 
technology. 

Five tiny cube speakers are all you 
see. They blend right into your decor, 
almost invisibly, while the Acoustimass 
module hides out of view behind or 
under furniture. We believe this advanced 
technology delivers noticeably 
purer, more lifelike sound than 
conventional designs. 

If you’re not already listening to 
Acoustimass speakers, you’re just 


not hearing everything you could. 
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©1996 Bose Corporation JN97360 


Step up to a new 


experience in home theater. 
| Your eyes wont believe your ears. | 


You won't believe it until you hear it. 


Thirty seconds with this system and you'll 
understand why Home Theater Technol- 
ogy said, “...everything is included and 
carefully thought out.... The performance 





is awesome...” 


Call to find out how you can 


The Lifestyle’ 12 home theater 


hear the Lifestyle” 12 home theater 


system. The new audio standard 


system. Experience the difference 


for movies and music. 


Bose technology makes. 


For a FREE booklet call 
1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 816 
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Better sound through researche 
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“Horses by the Sea” by G. H. Tere 
Frame: 46” x 65” 


“Sisters by the Door” by Walter | 
C.S. Hutton. Frame: 90” x 64” 


“Portrait of a Gentleman 
Wearing a Black Suit,” 
“The Signing of the Armistice, November 11, _ . attributed to Gilbert Stuart. 
1918” by Harold H. Piffard. Frame: 40” x 60" Frame: 107” x 73.” 


The Best Place In The World To Buy 
Antiques & Fine Paintings 


Specializing in Large Size Paintings for Individuals, Corporate Offices, 
Institutions, Museums & Foundations. Also specializing in English and 
Country French Antiques, Antique and Estate Jewelry, 

Oriental Rugs, and Grandfather Clocks. 


re Call us toll free about our 


_ 237 and 329 Royal Street yy Rtas 9 famous “Buy Without 
New Orleans, LA 70130 CXOLW ie CXOLV Leaving Home” program 
504/524-0282 =: Me Eee eae 
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“Software and the first 10 hours are free the first month,-subsequent months $9.95. You'll get 5 free 
ach month. Additional hours $2.95 each. Some additional charges may apply in some areas. 
996 CompuServe is a registered trademark of CompuServe-Incorporated 








Direct Internet Access and 24-hour 
Online Q & A from CompuServe. 
With instant Internet access and 
unrivaled support to help you 
navigate it, CompuServe has the 
answers to your Internet questions. 
Features like “What's Hot” to show 
you where to go and what to see. 
Or join one of our Internet Forums® 
and discuss the hottest sites. Then 
e-mail your friends about the things 
you've discovered. For free software 
and 10 free hours just give us a call. 
We'll point you in the right direction 


then cut you loose to explore it. 


CompuServe 
1.800.554.4090 


www.compuserve.com 
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ther one’s own laptop or the machines 
supplied by the library, a visitor can go 
on the Internet and call up a vast num- 
ber of catalogues, bibliographies and 
other material, such as census informa- 
tion, in fields in which the library spe- 
cializes. SIBL’s interior and furnishings 
were designed by the architectural firm 
of Gwathmey Siegel, and in looks, lay- 
out and operation, it differs hugely from 
the great, ornate central spaces of places 
like the Library of Congress or the New 
York Public Library’s Forty-second 
Street Beaux Arts edifice where the li- 
ons still stand guard. Walker sums up 
the new and the old when he says, “Five 
years ago you would have found every 
microfilm reader- printer occupied, be- 
cause if you wanted to find an issue of 
Business Week from two years ago, you 
would have found it on microfilm. Now 
we have that same archive in a digital 
format, so if you want to find a 1993 is- 
sue of Business Week, you don’t go to a 
microfilm reader-printer but to an In- 
ternet workstation or another network 
workstation. You can pull up the text 
not only of Business Week but of Fortune 
and Forbes and all the periodicals that 
are the bread and butter of business.” 

You can’t whisper shush to a com- 
puter keyboard’s clicking. Electronic 
libraries demand new sorts of sound- 
proofing, which SIBL has, and the aban- 
donment of furniture design that de- 
scends from the age of quill pens and 
homemade ink. “A lot of libraries have 
furniture that looks beautiful, but if 
their equipment breaks down, they have 
to have an auto mechanic to get in un- 
derneath and reinstall something,” says 
Walker. “We wanted to be able to swap 
equipment very, very quickly.” 

At St. John’s College in Annapolis, 
Maryland, another old building has 
been gutted and made into an electron- 
ically advanced library of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. The New York Public 
Library is a major research institution, 
and while its eighty lending branches 
hold twelve million volumes, its re- 
search centers contain thirteen million 
books, which must be read on-site and 
are used principally by scholars and re- 
searchers the world over. St. John’s, on 
the other hand, is the home of the 
great books, a college whose students 
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spend most of their four years read- 
ing a limited number of the most im- 
portant works in science, philosophy 
and art. Its library has utterly different 
needs and uses. 

Travis Lee Price III, the architect 
who designed the college’s electronic li- 
brary and who is a St. John’s graduate 
himself, explains, “There are no Ph.D.’s; 
there is no one going in there to do 
massive biotechnology research. You go 
to the National Institutes of Health for 
that. This is a school where people rel- 
ish reading books. Every book in this 
place is an extension of the great books. 
There are about one hundred thousand 
volumes, so you want to feel like you’re 
in a living room. And you have people 
who would rather walk around with a 
small Loeb classic in their hands, or read 
out loud, which Aristotle insisted on.” 

To design a place for people who use 
a library this way, “we began to look at 
people’s behavior,” Price says. “Largely 
they’re going to come in, put their feet 
up on a chair or a sofa, take a nap and 
then start to read. As they walk in they 
can now go to a computer station on 
every floor to find what’s in the library, 
and we designed elegant, cherry car- 
rels, stark-looking in a French way, but 
underneath they have an electronic 
panel with a cable, a phone patch and 
a lighting system.” For his wandering, 


You can’t whisper shush 
to a keyboard’s clicking. 
Electronic libraries 
demand new sorts of 
soundproofing. 


snoozing, declaiming students, Price 
asks, “Why even sit in that library? It’s a 
wonderful spring day, and you might 
want to sit under the Liberty Tree, 
which is four hundred years old, dial in 
on your laptop, access one to twenty 
pages of Plato’s Meno, because you don’t 
want to buy the fifty-dollar volume, and 
print it out while you're sitting there.” 
Obviously and properly for St. John’s, 
electronics will make its library less for- 
mal but easier for users to get to the 


meat of the matter, the very marrow of — 


truth. Or so we hope. 


Electronic libraries also must con- — 


tend with the vexatious problems posed 
by future changes in technology. Edu- 


cated guesses can be made about what — 


those changes will be, but there is no 
certainty about what will turn out to be 
useful, economical and popular. SIBLE 
has been designed and wired in such a 
way that, as the new changes come on- 
line, there will be no need to tear the 
place apart to install them. But the past 


is still present, even at SIBL, where far — 


more than a million traditional books sit _ 
on the shelves. 

aE: you come to SIBL today,” says 
Walker, “you can choose the electronic _ 
version or the print version. During this 
period of transition we want to make 






i 
i 


, 
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people comfortable with the resources _ i 


that best meet their needs.” 

Yet libraries’ most pressing problem 
isn’t enabling its users to hitch a ride on 
the Internet but the fact that somethin 
on the order of eighty million books— 


virtually all the books and periodicals — 


published from the middle of the last 
century until just a few years ago—were 
printed on disappearing paper, paper 
that, thanks to its high acid content, 
turns brown and brittle and then deteri- 
orates completely. “Twenty to twenty- 
five percent of our collection of around 
twelve million books is in various stages 
of disintegration,” says Duane Watson, 
assistant director for preservation at the 
New York Public Library. 

With the realization of the enormity 
of the loss and the understanding that 
the processes for making acidic paper 
are destructive of earth, air and water, 
manufacturers and publishers have been 
moving toward the use of harmless, 
long-lived, alkaline paper. All well and- 
good for what will be published, but 
what of the scientific, historic and artis- 
tic patrimony of the world, disintegrat- 
ing day by day on our bookshelves? 

Would that we had had the foresight 
of King Ashurbanipal, who ruled the fa- 
bled empire of Assyria from 668 to 627 
B.C. One fine day in 1850 Sir Austen 
Henry Layard, one of those astonish- 
ingly accomplished English Victorians, 
entered the ruins of a palace the king 

continued on page 138 
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Nvour Financial Adviser should 


bean integral part of your retirement 
planning, providing sound advice 
and the necessary link between 


you and ole ee 













Monit let this happen toyou. 
Toprepare | for tomorrow, plan with Alliance today. 


AN Alliance Capital i is one of 


the world’s largest investment 


managers. With more than two 
million individuals invested in our 


family of over 120 mutual funds, — 
_we have the research capabilities 





Important set of six Biedermeier sidechairs 

from a leader of the 951 registered master 
cabinetmakers in Vienna in 1823. 

Veneered in Mahogany on pine with lyre-form back 
inlaid with ebony, retaining original 

gilt-bronze horns of plenty and sheaf of wheat. 


Illustrated at page 236 fig. 461 Prof. Rainer Haaff 
Das Suddeutsche Biedermeier, Westheim 1991. 





We will be exhibiting at 

The International Fine Art and Antique Dealers Show 
in New York City, Oct. 11-17, 1996. Ae 

Visit us in booth B2. ' 
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NEW YORK * FRANKFURT 


ANTIK 


ESTABLISHED 1968 


Fine Continental Antiques 
The largest and finest collection of superb quality Biedermeier in the ULS. 
also Russian, French, Austrian, Scandinavian Empire, selected pieces 16th-18th centuries, and Art Deco. 


35 East 10th Street, New York, New York 10003 - Tel: (212) 673-2213 Fax: (212) 673-2217 
Heinz lL eichter. President e Dr Dana Gordon. Gallery Manaocer 
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| New York Showroom Opening Fall 1996 D&D Building - Space 1403 (800) 395-8760 


Atlanta-Ainsworth-Noah (404) 231-8787; Boston-Davison's (617) 348-2870; Road Sales-Repertoire (617) 235-3804; Chicago-Hinson & Co. (312) 787-5300: 
Road Sales-James Trueman © Assoes. (216) 831-2909; Dallas-John Edward BRS (214) 741-2338; Dania-Jerry Pair @ Assocs. (305) 92 
Denver-Oliver Walker & Co. (303) 744-1404; Houston-John Edward Hughes (713) 863-1788; Los Angeles-Randolph © Hein (310) 855-1. q 
Minneapolis-D&ED Assocs. (612) 339-1747; New Yorke Road Sales-Cortina Assocs. (201) 467-4151; a eto te ea ren @ Assoes. (215/079-4542; 
Phoenix-Mariani & Co. (602) 942-2217; San Francisco-Sloan-Miyasato (415) 431-1408; Road Sales-Ogata Assocs. (415) 626-1711; 
Seattle-Designer's Showroom (206) 767-4454; Washington, D.C.-James Trueman @ Assocs. (216) 831-2909. 
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IL 60654 
9500 


CHICAGO 


3i2-320 


203 862 9333 


Please telephone for brochure, also available through architects and designers 
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MANHATTAN 
ART & ANTIQUES 


CENTER 


The Nation’s Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period Furniture, 
Jewelry, Silver, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d’Art. 


Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 © Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 


PRESENTS 


A puppy and monkey, each finely modeled 
in Japanese 19th century Hirado porcelain. 


“ORIENTAL ANTIQUES AND DESIGN” 
NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE, $17.50 
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FLYING «(CRANES 
AANTIQUES rp 


18th and 19th Century Japanese and Chinese Arts 


1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: Galleries 55 & 56 * Tel: 212-223-4600 * Fax: 212-223-4601 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: Tel: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 
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Antique Tabriz, 18’5" x 14710” (5.62m x 4.53m), Circa 1880 


elie ee KL MT AN 


Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax:212.753.0277 
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n a time period of just less than fifteen years, Lincoln Gerard has become 
internationally acclaimed as one of the finest furniture makers in the world. i 
The reasons for this are very simple. Each and every antique replication in the Linco! \ 
Gerard Eighteenth Century Mahogany Collection is totally made by true artisans using on! 
hand-held tools. Ei 

Original replicas of the works of the masters of the Eighteenth Century, every piece | 
made from beautiful mahogany solids and embodies skills and technology that others ha\ 
lost and long forgotten. 


| 

* Made with that attention to detail which only the most discerning do appreciate. 
: 

_* Made with a total disregard for the element of time. | 
* Made to the most Pawo TRY LY gee ile only those who demand and who will only accept the fines 











Timeless, heirloom designs of T. he ay 4 LA 
Enlightenment” - “A period vs aa MT Cu ui 


7 Pioneer St. 
Mandaluyong ~— 





1949 West Green Drive Vee 

High Point, NC 27260 od eT ot 

Tel. (910) 889-9555 ais : pei 
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Hittite Statue 
4000 B.C 


nab his Journey Spans 
| Welcome to Istanbul. A festival : 
fee 9050 000 Days. 


You'll visit the Blue Mosque “ 
with its six minarets just across a A k : 
courtyard and millennium from : 5 Pe 
the Byzantine Church of St. | i O | a i \ nRara. 

Sophia. You're captured by a Ankara, the capital of Turkey, 
sense of eternity. Next stop, Izmir. holds the richest collection of 


Urartian and Hittite finds in the 
O t | i e i world. At the famous Anatolian 
e Civilization Museum you'll find 


artifacts chronologically ordered 
from Paleolithic to Classical 
Age and Roman times. 


































| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
ae or : 
I PET ean NE AN see a 1 NS ; Sacra) \ Sa 
emir: Here at the pore of Homer, echoes of ancient eniaiyaty «) (EM aaerOg to ne z 
civilizations live side-by-side with the most fabulous es arkton 7 
hotels anywhere.Setting sail from our Aegean coastline, rHam 
you'll discover Troy, Pergamon, Aphrodisias, and the 7 
ruins of Ephesus-declared by St. Paul as “the most {you absolutely must aa all 
beautiful city in the world” that's beautiful and extraordinary in 
C d mene the world, then you must experience 
dppa OCcl1d. Turkey. One of the most affordable 
You've never seen a landscape quite as strange as the expeditions into art, archeology, 
fairy chimneys nature carved out of volcanic rock three history and hospitality. Ask your 
million years ago.The Byzantines built underground 1 5 ie atandabledi 
cities seven stories below the earth, which bore travel agent about the allorda © ar 
spectacular frescoes and in-door plumbing. You feel fares and to help you plan a special journey. Turkey. 
at once suspended in time and space, yet it's time to We've been waiting for you for 10.000 vears 
move on. A { 
The Center of World History. 
For more information, write the Turkish Tourist Offices: 
821 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y.,10017, Tel: (212) 687-2194 tourny @ soho.ios.com =| 
or 1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Suite 306, Washington, D.C. 20036, Tel: (202) 429-9844. http://www.turkey.org/turkey. | 
4 ts. | 
: * 
ht Key dours . 
http:/(www.keytours.com/keytours aes | 
; 
ustomized Individual and Group Travel Arrangements 
Key Tours 800-576-1784 
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STANTON 


C-0 ® PO RA’ ly Oan 


CARPET 


Dalton, Georgia / 800-452-4474 
In NY (516) 822-5878 / Fax: (516) 933-8890 
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STANTON’S WILTON 
COLLECTION 


They Should Be Signed And Numbered. 


An extensive range of styles and colors. Painstakingly 
crafted. And absolutely always...100% wool. 





That's why Stanton carpets are synonymous 
with wall-to-wall elegance. 


These works of art are available in 13-foot wide 
carpets with coordinating borders. Selected patterns 
also available in finished area rugs. 


You owe it to your home to explore * 


these and other exceptional patterns E décorwool. 
today, at the dealers listed below. weve 
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‘ Salsa & Salsa Border 


Available at these select dealers: 

CALIFORNIA: Costa Mesa, Floorworks, (714) 540-6383 * Los Angeles, Contempo Floor 
Covering, (310) 826-8063 CONNECTICUT: Westport, RediCut Carpet, (203) 256-0414 
FLORIDA: North Florida, Dixie Contract Carpet, (800) 640-8771 ILLINOIS: Chicago & 
Winnetka, Village Carpet, (312)935-8500 & (847) 446-3800 * Chicago, Carpets By Design 
(Trade Only), (312) 321-0090 MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc., (410)484-4123 
MASSACHUSETTS: Hanover, Colony Rug Company, (800) 458-4445 NEW JERSEY: Summit, 
Cove Discount Carpet (908) 273-0220 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug, (516) 
822-5855 * Manhattan, Patterson Flynn & Martin, (212) 688-7700, TEXAS: Dallas, Clifton 
Carpets, (214) 526-7405 ¢ San Antonio, Carpet & Flooring Materials, (210) 344-7678 








‘To us Desert Mountain 





is a community as unique 
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sue 
What makes Desert Mountain so SO Certainly the breathtaking views. The championship golf courses.» 
d, of course, the fact that it’s nestled in the foothills of north ener es Arizona. Yet, there’s something more. 
: members of Desert Mountain share a love for the desert. A passion for the lifestyle. This common ground has 
It a community as rare as its surroundings. 

‘To keep it one of a kind, we set aside nearly 25 ee of Desert Mountain’s 8,000 acres to help preserve the natural 
fae Within this pee setting, members enjoy four Jack Nicklaus Signature golf courses, tennis on grass, 

y and hardcourt surfaces, a fully equipped fi fitness center, and fine restaurants at two clubhouses. 

Homesites at Desert Mountain start in the mid-$200,000s and include a full golf membership ZION 
Phe Desert Mountain Club. Luxury homes begin in the low $500,000s. For a closer look 
his unique community, call 1-800-322-0044. 





ain the property report or its equivalent, required by federal or state law, and read it before signing anything. No federal or 
ncy has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. Warning: The California Department of Real Estate has not in 
mined, or qualified this offering. The Desert Mountain Club is a private facility. All golf courses are part of The Desert Mountain Club. F 

€ Desert Mountain Club are included in the list price of lots and homes purchased directly from Desert Mountain Properties. Certain 


bership Agreement, Deferred Equity Membership Plan and Club Bylaws for terms, conditions and costs. Membership in the Master As 
ge associations is mandatory. Association fee structure is available upon request. The complete offering terms for the homeowner 

an Offering plan available from sponsor. This project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission and the Massachus 
sgistration of Real Estate Brokers and Salesmen. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of merits or value of the project. Obtain < 
ew Jersey Public Offering Statement before signing anything. Prices of lots and homes are subject to change without notice. Void where prohibited. NJF 
103, NY H92 0033, 0034, 0035, 0036, 0046, 0047, 0051, 0052, 0053. IL-95-_, MI-95-101-6438, MA-92-006/005. 
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962 Madison Avenue 


New York 10021 
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Also at Kentshire Galleries, 37 East 1 2th Street, New York, NEW 
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An adaption of cast bronze sconces nickel 


or gold plated, alabaster from the 1920's. 
Showing a new line of chandeliers and sconces at Jean Karajian Gallery 


250 East 60 Street New York, NY 10022 
Tel: (212) 751-6728 Fax: (212) 751-4707 


THE TRADITION 
ENGLISH 
CLUB FENDERS 
FROM ACRES FARM 








Te CLUB FENDER adds handsome, comfortable 
seating without disrupting the original arrangement 
of a room. Our Club Fenders are custom-designed and 
handcrafted in our English workshops using the finest 
materials, including brass, steel, woods and Scottish 
leathers. Please call or write for a full-color brochure. 


SPORTHILL, INC. 
13415 JOHN MARSHALL HiIGHway, LINDEN. VA 22642 
TEL: {540} 636-1626 FAx: {540} 636-2870 


Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 

please contact: — 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 
TEL. 312 663.1786 


Sele FAX 312 663.1683 


E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE http://www.swcp.com/FLW 
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201 CENTRAL AVENUE SOUTH, BETHPAGE NY 11714 aot (516) 752-7600 


Available through interior designers and architects. 
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VIROFLAY GAUFRAGE/APSLEY HOUSE 











At most antique shops, you'd be lucky to find two 
or three of these handsome Welsh dressers. 





At Mill House of Woodbury, you can expect to 
enjoy at least twenty of them. 





Nothing completes a dining room or kitchen like a Welsh dresser. Handsome on its 
own, it’s also a magnificent way to show off your ceramic treasures. Although styles are 
similar, every Welsh dresser is a bit different. Come and explore our unequalled 
collection, to find the one that fits your room to perfection. And if you need a few 
Staffordshire cows to complete the look, we’d be only too happy to oblige. 


1964 THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF CHOICE 1996 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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turally shed antlers. 


lable upon request. 


1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, CA 91506 
(818) 508-0993 e Fax: (818)563-l1015 





“THE he 
ANTIQUES 
DIRECTORY 


tur 
7,000 Illustrated F xamples of Fine Furniture 


FURNITURE 


ct 
zh — | 





Judith ¢ & Marun Miller 


General E.cdlitors 


7000 pieces illustrated 


7 only $ YA e 
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WEAR ART 


All designs ©1996, Gauthiér 


From The Skyline Collection 


JEW@L RY 


Gani 


4164 North Marshall Way © Scottsdale, Arizona * 602-941-1707 





authoritative & useful 


.single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 
published,” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 
Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 
updated to reflect current values but in every other way 
equal to the original: an 
encyclopedic and practical 
the 16th to the 20th century girdle toa ie aa 
¢ 7,000 photographs—560 in periods and styles of 
color, all fully captioned antique furniture, edited by 
and price coded, from under the . experts behind the 
$1,000 to over $100,000 renowned annual Miller’s 
* Over 100 short essays Antique Price Guide. 


on everything from dating GU ED h 
ARANTEED to sharpen 


¢ Covers every major country’s 


furniture styles, from 


to restoration 
¢ 639 pages, 8" x 11", hardcover | YOUE eye and increase your 


knowledge of quality, value, 
authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 
. or you may return it for a full refund. 





TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, #52052 send check 
or money order for $45%, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 
Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
or, for credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, ML NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 








a Peete et PURNITURE & LIGHTING ® UPHOLSTERY & CARPETS 


979 THIRD AVENUE 16th FLOOR NEW YORK NY _ 10022 212-644-4100 


CED 


ATLANTA: AINSWORTH-NOAH © BOSTON: WEBSTER AND CO. ¢ CHICAGO: KIRK BRUMMEL * DANIA: BILL NESSEN * PHILADELPHIA: DUNCAN HUGGINS PEREZ 
DALLAS, HOUSTON: GEORGE CAMERON NASH # CANADA: PRIMAVERA # TROY: BEACON HILL © WASHINGTON, DC: J. LAMBETH « SCOTTSDALE: DEAN-WARREN 
DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO: KNEEDLER-FAUCHERE © SEATTLE: STEPHEN E. EARLS * LONDON: WATTS OF WESTMINSTER 








AVAILABLE THROUGH DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
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CALIFORNIA 90069 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE: $25.00 


QUATRAIN 


LOS ANGELES, 
he (310) 652-0243 FAx (310) 657-4440 


if 
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CORPORATE AND ANTIQUE SHOWROOM 
7OO NORTH*LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 


































Yyp the Schonbek company has been 
handling custom and commercial 
eg projects since 1870. It was founded 
~"" in Bohemia during a golden age of 
building, when monarchs and merchant 
- ieee princes were housed in style. 
| BD mee ecneritonmicaccncciionmy 7: 
~ Schonbeks have kept alive a tradition 
of custom design that the Hapsburgs 
a, themselves would recognize 
4 and approve. 
| rae OTRO ORIG M AeA 
y MSC CeRe Monsen cm Uae 
White House, Buckingham Palace 
and Radio City Music Hall. 
We can bring to life any 
period, from Renaissance to Deco. 


d. “pa FELGRaNY Mage Or create contemporary sculptures of 
CommMman UN BBL, sy MN \ crystal and light beyond the technical 
Se ee ee. ee " >.<» _.and aesthetic reach of other 
NN ar ee me lighting manufacturers. 
BEACH Ask your architect 
Mme a (otro arelmm (ORS eee AY 
Perron o.oo xem nena 
«MUO Male Lele ee One) s 
se \il/ SOO eKe a) 
fe... Work on any 
a er\(yxern|| 


MUERTE 


PP 


CQIEREEG 


EE YOND LIGHrina™ 


U.S.A.: Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh, NY 12901. Tel: (800) 836-1892 or (518) 563-7500, Fax: (518) 563-4228. 
Canada: A. Schonbek & Co. Ltd., 505A Chemin Jean-Adam, St. Sauveur des Monts, Que. JOR 1R7. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
Showroom: 3230 Dallas Trade Mart, 2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207. Tel: (800) 836-1892 or (518) 563-7500. 


email: sales@schonbek.com Website: http://www.schonbek.com 
























2. Rosewood Art Deco 
office suite by Majorelle, 

both pieces are 8’ L, Desk 
is 5°D. Chair not shown 


signed dresser. 5, Rosewood 
4, Morris chair w/ curio cabinet with Ightd 
carved female busts. interior. 2 sizes avail. 





















Pr 


6. Walnut hunt sideboard 
w/ deer crest. 8’L x 8’10”H 





9, 15 pe. Art Nouveau dining 
suite by Majorelle in walnut. 





8. 2 pc. Vict. parlour, 
suite in beige pigskin t 










10. Large marble 
top table w/ 
carved base. 
52”L x 36"W 11. 10’ walnut and burl conference 
me 12. Oak double pedestal table w/ 8 matching arm chairs. 
ten partner’s desk 
. w/ burgun 
leather top 
4’x6’ 








13, Unique Majorelle sofa w/ 
mother of pearl inlay. 8’L x 41”H 


15. 6light French bronze 16. 12 light bronze chand 
chand. w/ round halophane w/ rosette shades. 36’’Drop 
shades. 34” Dia, 28’’Drop 31” Diam 


14. Pr marble urns. 33” Dia — 


17. 19th c French 
Rely 
a oe eee 


ei 

Ae awl! 
reine (ee 
Kae a, an 


‘ RR es) DS 
& eagle lectern _»* 
c. 1882 70”H = 


9031 W. Olympic Blvd 
Beverly Hills, CA 
(310) 247-3900 
(310) 247-8864 fax 


Ly | a ° 






399 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 
(212) 260-1200 

(212) 529-5320 fax 















7. American Ren. 
Revival cylinder 
desk and 
bookcase. 
\ 








ELECTRONIC LIBRARIES 


continued from page 134 

had restored in Nineveh and came upon rooms a foot deep in 
clay tablets, all of which were covered by cuneiform writing. 
The tablets, some with printing so small it rivaled microfilm, 
varied from an inch to a foot square in size and, taken togeth- 
er, made up one of the first libraries of which we have certain 
knowledge. The collection, composed of everything from sci- 
ence to fictions was catalogued and available for use by the As- 
syrian book-reading public. 

Clay was the cutting-edge technology of the time, if one 
may use the expression in connection with such an inherent- 
ly dull material. Since then, librarians of every age, culture, 
gender, race and religion, working with papyrus, parchment, 
vellum, paper, photographic film and now electronics, have 
yet to find a material that lasts longer. If you can read wedge 
writing, upwards of twenty thousand of Ashurbanipal’s books 
are waiting for you at the British Museum, which is more than 
we will soon be able to say of our own paper books. 

If all the books and other materials housed in our libraries 
were digitalized, the degradation of the originals would be of 
less consequence, but that’s not going to happen. The costs of 
the work would send budgets past Alpha Centauri. Major li- 
braries are dividing up the work so that there is no duplica- 
tion, but preserving all that needs to be preserved, and that is 
everything, might not be done. 

For example, samples from the New York Public Library’s 
postcard collections, consisting of over twenty thousand 
items, are being digitalized. The same is being done with ~ 
samples from the menu collection, all of which may seem friv- 
olous, but you pick and choose what to keep and what not to 
save at your peril. The author and preservationist Barbara 
Goldsmith, who has labored heroically to keep our heritage 
for us, cites the examples of the pre-World War II Warsaw 
telephone books in the New York Public Library’s collection. 
These books were the only extant proofs of residence that 
Holocaust victims had to establish their ownership of proper- 
ty stolen from them by the Nazis. 

The principal method for preserving endangered materials 
is microfilm. High-quality microfilm from which digital 
copies can be made is supposed to last five hundred years in 
vaults in which temperature, humidity and light are con- 
trolled. That’s less than a quarter as long as Ashurbanipal’s 
collection has lasted, but there aren’t many people around 
who still know how to write in cuneiform. 

Rushing into digitalization is risky. Very large amounts 
of information, digitalized many years ago, have already 
been virtually lost to us because they were put into formats 
that no contemporary computer can read. It is still possi- 
ble to convert that information into usable form, but it 
wouldn’t be cheap. 

George Needham reminds us that every time things are 
transferred from one format or medium to another, much is 
lost: “When we went from seventy-eight-rpm records to thir- 
ty-three rpm, a lot vanished. For instance, you can’t find a 
Caruso record today.” 

In coming years all libraries will be converted to electron- 
ics, but our friend Digit, helpful as he may be, doesn’t have all 
the answers, at least not yet. 0 








JAB offers an exclusive selection of 
fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings 
which ranges from these colorful 
silks to rich wovens and decorative 
prints. 


JAB fabrics are available through 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


31-11 Thomson Avenue — Long Island City 
New York 11101, Telephone: 718-706-7000 


ANSTOETZ 


The Eurrvyprtaen Collectriow 


To the Trade only. 
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Fabrics must feel 
good enough to wear. 


- Sally Sirkin Lewis 










FURNITURE & TEXTILES (310) 659-4910 


Chicago Showroom opening Fall 1996 New York Los Angeles Washington D.C. Dania 
Atlanta San Francisco Portland Seattle Dallas Houston Montréal Toronto London 


Architecture by Eric f. Smith, AIA 
Interior Design by David Easton 
Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Tony Soluri 


FOREST 
[DY LL 


ITALIANATE DETAILS 


REDEFINE A 
VENERABLE 
ILLINOIS HOUSE 


ounded in the mid-nineteenth 

century and later popular as a 

summer retreat for Chicago’s 

great mercantile families, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, is the kind of old suburb 
that has developed an identity of its 
own. Georgian, Italianate and Tudor 
mansions lie on wooded lots along the 
bluffs above Lake Michigan, and many 
of the families that own them have lived 
there for generations. 

David Easton’s client has lived in 
Lake Forest for more than thirty years. 
“There’s an old-fashioned social life 
there,” says Easton, “and my client is 
comfortable with that. He expects it.” 
He has owned several houses in the area, 
including one Easton designed that won 


“The house was completely gutted 
and then given classic details,” says 
interior designer David Easton of 
his client’s 1912 residence in Lake 
Forest, Illinois. ABove: An arcaded 
porch defines the shuttered front 
facade. RIGHT: The entrance hall 
now looks out to Lake Michigan. 








the Classical America Award for Archi- 
tecture for 1976. “He trusted us enough 
to let us proceed on the basis of floor 
plans and an elevation,” says Easton, 
“and that was the start of my reorganiz- 
ing the office and taking on architecture 
projects, as well as interior design.” 

The client’s current house, built in 
1912 in the style of a Mediterranean vil- 
la, was designed by the great local ar- 
chitect Howard Van Doren Shaw. And 
despite the provenance of the residence, 
Easton and his associate Eric Smith, an 
architect, did a complete renovation that 
at one point left only the exterior walls 
standing. “The house was gray, and it 
lacked detail,” says Easton. “We turned 
a classical house into an Italianate one.” 

The residence’s long, rather narrow 
lot, which leads from the street to the 
lake, “makes the work as tight as it 
would be in a New York apartment,” 
Smith says. The configuration of the 
property resulted from the lot’s being 
subdivided. “And that,” says Smith, 
“caused our first problem. There was no 
room for a garage.” Easton, Smith and 
the owner decided to create a flagstone 
entrance court in front of the house and 
place the garage—with room for nine 
cars—under that. “We collaborated 
from the beginning with landscape ar- 
chitect Peter Cummin,” says Smith. 
“He’s equally adept at the actual archi- 
tecture of landscape and with plantings. 
On the street side of the residence there 
were two problems to be solved: We 
needed an elegant entrance, and we had 
to block views of the neighboring hous- 
es to the side, which Peter did with 
hedges. We also needed to have the 
front of the house look natural, despite 
the garage under the courtyard. This 
involved leaving pockets—or beds—in 
the structure of the garage so that full- 
size trees could be transplanted there 
when we were finished.” 

The interior of the house, Easton 
says, required extensive work. “There 
was no visual access from the front door 
to the lake side of the house,” says 
Smith. “The entrance hall ran from 
right to left, with a wall opposite the 


“The bay window opens up the 
living room,” says Easton, who 
collaborated on the house with 
his associate architect Eric Smith. 
Brunschwig & Fils sofa chintz 
and drapery fabric; Scalamandré 
drapery trim. Clarence House 
fabric on the English armchairs. 
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front door.” Easton and Smith took out 
the wall and added a Tuscan loggia on 
the entrance side to parallel the one on 
the lake side. “The resulting hall is clas- 
sically symmetrical,” says Easton. “It’s 
almost square, with four doors, and with 
the view through the loggia to the lake, 
it’s my favorite room in the house. 
“Some of the other restructuring,” he 
continues, “involved replacing a narrow 
staircase with landings with a spiral 
stair; turning a screen porch into a li- 
brary; and rebuilding the bay windows 
in the dining and living rooms so that 


Anove: “Crown molding added 
more architectural interest,” 
Easton says of the dining room, 
where a circa 1790 Waterford chan- 
delier hangs above a George III 
triple-pedestal mahogany table 
and a set of Sheraton side chairs. 


RiGut: The library’s Georgian 
burl-walnut-and-yew round table 

“is my favorite piece in the house,” 
the client notes. Far RiGut: “The 
paneled library used to be a col- 
umned porch,” recalls Easton. 
Pillow fringe from Scalamandré. 

ig & Fils sofa velvet 

and drapery fabric. 


their roofs could be terraces for the 
bedrooms above.” 

As for the interior design, Easton re- 
members, “We had to take furniture 
from the client’s previous house, which 
had been a Georgian design, and make 
it meld into this one, which was more 
Italianate in feeling. We did that in 
three ways: We bought painted furni- 
ture to supplement the existing Geor- 
gian and upholstered things; we used 
stronger colors than we had before; and 
we bought more exotic pieces, such as 

continued on page 236 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 
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t would seem that Cher would 

have had enough of building hous- 

es. After all, she’s built or renovat- 

ed eighteen of them over the last 
two decades. But on the contrary: The 
self-proclaimed “frustrated architect 
and designer” recently sought to create 
her ultimate sanctuary, and she chose, of 
all places, Miami Beach. 

That the Academy Award-winning 
actress, whose primary residence is in 
Malibu, would have subjected herself to 
living in yet another high-profile loca- 
tion flies in the face of the very privacy 
she covets. Especially since celebrity- 
tracking is part of Miami Beach’s char- 
acter. But she had her reasons. 

“IT woke up one day and said, ‘I think 
I’d like to have a house in Miami Beach,’” 
Cher explains. “I’d worked there a cou- 
ple of times and absolutely fell head 
over heels in love with it.” 

The singer-actress has had as many 
incarnations as the number of homes 
she’s owned. In June, not long after her 
fiftieth birthday, her first album in five 
years, It’s a Man’s World, was released, 
propelled by the hit single “One by One.” 


Inspired by Venetian and Moorish 
design, Cher (above) turned a 1950s 
house in Miami Beach into a grand 
villa. “The house is full of things 
that I'd collected and never put to- 
gether in one place.” RiGut: Land- 
scape designer Gary Wells planted 
the courtyard with an array of palms. 





CONJURING A SURPRISING SANCTUARY IN MIAMI BEACH 
Text by Roberta Klein/Photography by Dan Forer 
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/ With J. Wallace Tutt III and Janet 
bussell of the Tutt Design Group, 
Cher created a cloisterlike en- 
trance hall. The library table is cir- 
BCVA MOP ei mie Oa Chee 
Egyptian figures in bronze. “I was 
doing a gig at the Paramount in 
New York and saw them in a shop 
window. I had to have them.” 
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“I wanted to introduce color that 
wouldn’t be overwhelming,” says 
Cher of the living room. She found 
the oil in Paris. Pieces from her for- 
mer houses join furnishings from 
her Sanctuary catalogue. “I’ve al- 
ways hated clutter, but now I’m sur- 
rounded by things I love to look at.” 
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RiGcut: Cher’s longtime designer, 
Ron Wilson, created the archway 
that frames the dining room. Un- 
matched chairs are placed with an 
antique Indian table Cher bought 
in London. Beyond is Judith with 
the Head of Holofernes, a 17th-cen- 
tury oil after Elisabetta Sirani. 


The album follows her successful 
film career, launched in 1982 with Come 
Back to the 5 & Dime Jimmy Dean, Fimmy 
Dean (she had costarred in the play on 
Broadway) and reaching its pinnacle 
with Sz/kwood (1983), for which she was 
nominated for Best Supporting Actress, 
and Moonstruck, the 1987 romantic 
comedy that earned her an Oscar for 
Best Actress. It also precedes a new ven- 
ture—directing. She debuts in October 
with a thirty-seven-minute segment for 
the Home Box Office trilogy called If 
These Walls Could Talk, in which she also 
plays a small role. 

No doubt she’s determined. And with 


Lert: Young Man Instructing Child, 
an 18th-century Italian painting, is 
displayed in the living room above 
a circa 1905 bronze bust from 
France. “I’ve been collecting art for 
four years,” says Cher. “I’m usually 
drawn to dark, moody paintings.” 





typical determination, Cher found a 
promising site on La Gorce Island, one 
of the most low-key waterfront spots in 
Miami Beach, and set out to replace the 
existing 1950s Bermuda-style house. 
The new, 10,000-square-foot structure 
would reflect the culmination of her 
evolving taste. As such, it would be a 
novel interpretation of Venetian archi- 
tecture—one that combines Gothic, 
Moorish, Spanish and Byzantine styles. 

“If you look at the great houses of 
Venice, they have towers and arches and 
a mix of cultures and styles,” says Cher. 
“Venice was a port city, yet it had a very 
Vioorish kind of influence, like what 
was seen in Spain. ‘This combination of 
ancient Christian and Moorish ele- 
ments really appeals to me.” 

Indeed, the house is filled with reli- 
gious art, richly hued fabrics, carved 
woods, scrolled ironwork and stone. 
Ihe master bedroom, which contains a 
Gothic Revival-style iron bedstead, is 
reached by a hallway that is not unlike a 


cathedral’s corridor, with a Moorish 
doorway, a vaulted ceiling, a tile floor 
and a colored-glass window. Even the 
master bath is churchlike, sheathed in 
cross-cut travertine with a mahogany 
frame around the arched shower door. 

It is a dramatic departure from Cher’s 
previous residences, which were marked 
by sparse furnishings, clean lines and 
minimal color. 

“All of a sudden I started changing,” 
she acknowledges. “I was in Europe, and 
I began going to flea markets. Then | 
went to a Gothic auction in London, 
where I bought a lot of things.” 

This new interest became so com- 
pelling that she began to collect art, 
artifacts and furnishings that were char- 
acteristically Gothic. “Soon I had so 
much stuff that I started putting it in 
warehouses,” she notes with a laugh. 

Three years ago, excited by the new 
direction, Cher launched a mail-order 
catalogue called Sanctuary that offered 
furnishings, fabrics and accessories, fur- 





ther stimulating her assemblage of “the 
very ethnic history look—between a 
temple and a church.” 

‘Then Cher took another new direc- 
tion. Before starting work on the Miami 
Beach house, she decided it would be 
the first of her residences not to be de- 
signed by Ron Wilson, her friend, men- 
tor and interior designer. 

“At some point you want to cease be- 
ing the student and do it on your own,” 
she explains. “I learned a lot from Ron- 
nie. I think being his ‘student’ really 
helped me. When I have an idea, I don’t 
stray from it.” 

Cher hired a local building and de- 
sign firm and, working closely with the 
principal, established the design con- 
cept, defined the detailing and specified 
materials, fixtures and furnishings. The 
old house was soon taken down to the 
foundation and a single wall, and con- 
struction began. 

In a perfect world, the house would 

continued on page 244 
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“T’ve always enjoyed looking at 
architecture,” says Cher. “I do it 
for a hobby.” Opposite: Antonio 
Milone’s 19th-century Odalisca 
di Napoli hangs in the study. 
Leopard-print fabric covers the 
Renaissance Revival armchairs. 


“T really love beautiful spaces,” says 
Cher. “The more my life became 
something that couldn’t be private 
on the outside, the more the inside 
became important.” ABove: Her 
bedroom contains an iron bedstead 
made after one she saw in London. 








ARCHIVECTURE 


MARK MACK 


n the late 1970s Mark 

Mack cut an unforget- 

table figure on the San 

Francisco architecture 
scene. He was the young 
Austrian with the comic- 
opera accent and the slant- 
wise bangs who wore short 
pants whatever the weather. 
Mack and his partner, An- 
drew Batey, seemed to be 
everywhere at once, starting 
a magazine, shooting off 
manifestos. Their target was 
the decorative historicism of 
their postmodern genera- 
tion: While other young ar- 
chitects dusted off the clas- 
sical orders for California 
wine barons, Mack gave them 
concrete block and bold ge- 
ometries and lectures on the 
primitive barn. Those conten- 
tious years left a legacy, a 
series of concrete-and-metal 
houses built in the Napa and 
Sonoma valleys. 

The American country 
house remained a Mack pre- 
occupation, even as he moved 
to Los Angeles and on to 
an increasingly international 
solo practice. He has done 
distinctive ranch houses, vine- 
yard houses and beach hous- 
es in California and Texas, 
and a recent desert house in 
Reno, Nevada (see Architec- 
tural Digest, December 1995). 
A mountain house was a log- 
ical next step. “I always want- 
ed to work out my ideas for 
a ski house,” says Mack, a ski- 
er from early childhood. The 
commission to design a res- 
idence in Ketchum, Idaho, 
near Sun Valley, gave him 
the opportunity to try his 
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CRISP GEOMETRIES DISTINGUISH 


Interior Design by Holly Hulburd/Text by Diana Ketcham 
Photography by Alan Weintraub 











Architect Mark Mack designed 
what he describes as an “outwardly 
subdued, modern vernacular” 
house for downtown Ketchum, 
Idaho. Top: Mack’s rendering of 
the front elevation shows the angu- 
larity of the metal roof, which he 
“folded like a paper hat.” 





The same materials—concrete and 
wood—and colors appear through- 
out. ABOVE: At the entrance, the roof 
dips to become the kind of thin over- 
hang familiar to Mack from his native 
Austria. Opposite: The entrance 
hall descends to the living room. 
Richard Mulligan garden stool. 


A HOUSE NEAR SUN VALLEY 


hand at yet another domestic 
building type. 

Mack’s design ignores the 
recent fashions in western 
resort architecture. Contem- 
porary mountain houses tend 
to be grand in scale and 
historical in spirit, faced in 
logs, stone or adobe; walk- 
in fireplaces of indigenous 
rock proliferate. Such latter- 
day lodges dominate the 
spectacular canyons outside 
of Ketchum, a testimony to 
1980s affluence and the long 
reach of postmodern taste. 
“All those log cabins,” says 
the Viennese-trained Mack,° 
“so heavy. And those impos- 
tor adobes.” 

What he has built instead 
is an artful adaptation of the 
mining shed, a vertical house 
with a hipped roof and board- 
and-batten siding. Both spare 
and whimsical, it has a stylis- 
tic pedigree that goes back to 
the early modernism of ar- 
chitect Adolf Loos, not the 
Rocky Mountain hunting 
lodge. Moreover, the house 
sits in the middle of town 
rather than on the river 
or in one of the canyons. It 
makes no statement in the 
open landscape: From a dis- 
tance it is nearly invisible, 
hidden by trees. 

This sounds like Mack 
playing out his old role of 
renegade, but he claims oth- 
erwise. “The design was a 
response to the site,” he ex- 
plains, “as well as to the sen- 
sibility of the owners. It says 
something that they are the 
sort of people who could ap- 
preciate a downtown loca- 




















For the open-plan living room, in- 
terior designer Holly Hulburd de- 
vised a “winter” seating area, whose 
Donghia armchairs are covered in 
Boussac of France fabric. The 
stained plywood paneling, painted 
plaster wall and concrete floor are a 
Mack composition of palette and 


planes. Soraya Rugs antique kilim. 





tion. They didn’t want a coun- 
try club setting. They didn’t 
want to be in an area with 
nothing but big houses.” 

His clients, native New 
Yorkers who live in San Fran- 
cisco, had been coming to 
Sun Valley for twenty years. 
With their children grown, 
they wanted a retreat for 
their own pursuits, which 


| 


ee 
include hiking and skiing. 
They also had the city dwell- 
ers’ fondness for browsing in 
bookstores and shopping on 
foot. Walking in town one 
day, they noticed a woodland 
garden that was for sale; it 
adjoined one of the oldest 
houses, a log cottage built in 
1910. Both garden and house 
belonged to Clara Spiegel, a 


or 
Sun Valley grande dame who 
was a founder of the library 
and a member of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s set. 

Although the town’s com- 
mercial center was only three 
blocks away, inside the gar- 
den all was magical. ‘The im- 
mediate surroundings disap- 
peared, replaced by the sight 
of Bald Mountain floating 








over treetops. The couple 
were drawn to the lush piece 
of land and wondered what 
could be built there. 

Mark Mack had done a ren- 
ovation of their San Francis- 
co house ten years earlier. “It 
had been so exciting working 
with him,” the husband re- 
calls, “so we invited him to 
visit us in Sun Valley and 


ABOVE: Mack designed a built-in 
serving counter and a dining table 
of rotating fir supports stained the 
colors of the house. Hulburd select- 
ed the furnishings, including a 

pair of beaded pendants, for their 
“sculptural and graphic interest.” 


“T appreciate strong architecture 
when I find it,” says Hulburd, “so I 
treat it with respect.” Lert: Scan- 
dinavian classics—Aalto chairs in 
the dining area and at the island, 
Jacobsen at the kitchen table—com- 
plement Mack’s vibrant hues. Don- 
ald Sultan’s 1991 Morning Glories is 
the house’s sole large-scale artwork. 








Lert: Above the stairwell, the 
nexus of the floor plan, “the rota- 
tion of the ceiling around the 
skylight reflects the different an- 
gles of the house,” Mack notes. 
Sconces bring out the textural 
character of the plaster walls. 


look at the property.” Mack 
came and also fell in love 
with Clara Spiegel’s garden. 

“This spot has so many 
things that you don’t often 
find,” the architect says. “It 
has history, through Clara, 
who is a real town heroine. 
It has mature trees—fir, as- 
pen, spruce and cottonwood 
and there are incredible 
paths and boulders. ‘The gar- 
den she’d made was very pre- 
cious. She served tea and had 
literary gatherings there.” 

The couple acquired the 
garden, and Mack and project 
architect Robert Flock agreed 
to change it as little as pos- 
sible. “We felt that our first 
obligation was to this spe- 
cial place,” Mack says, though 
its preservation presented 
the architect with constraints 
that he had not had else- 
where, namely in California. 
There, he has most often 
built on open sites exposed 
to bright sun, where he has 
had room to break up the 
floor plans and spread out 
the houses horizontally. 

In Idaho, he worked un- 
der quite different circum- 
stances, on an enclosed, fully 
landscaped site with shade 
and filtered light. His solu- 
tion was a compact structure 
of three interlocking squares 
encompassing two stories and 
3,500 square feet. Two wings 
extend between the trees, to- 





Lert: Diagonal windows in the 
master bedroom frame views of 
Bald Mountain. The bed and cabi- 
nets are by Mack; Hulburd added 
compatible pieces, including a side 
table she designed. The chaise 
features a Donghia chenille. 


ward the mountains, and the 
third fronts the street. Al- 
though Mack considered a 
ceremonial entrance on the 
garden side, “coming in from 
below would have cost too 
many trees,” he says. “So the 
house turns a plain face to- 
ward the street. That’s all 
right with me.” 

There was also the mat- 
ter of vistas. “Everybody in 
Sun Valley wants a view of 
Baldy,” Mack observes. “But 
my clients and I believed it 
was more important for the 
house to feel rooted in the 
garden.” The building ap- 
pears to grow out of a base of * 
richly colored local stone, 
the same used in the garden 
paths. A stone platform rises 
a few steps from the garden 
to become a broad terrace, | 
level with the living room. 
Reinforcing the impression 
of stone flowing into the 
house, the concrete floors of 
the living room are stained 
earth tones. 

Perhaps the most impres- 
sive feature of the house is 
the awareness of the land- 
scape one has from both the 
public and private areas. It is 
oriented to views in two di- 
rections, toward the moun- 
tains—Baldy is visible from 
the second story—and down 
the valley. 

The house’s garden facade 

continued on page 236 


Opposite: Corner glazing allows 
for uninterrupted views to the 
south and west. The stone terrace 
extends outward from the living 
room, creating a platform for the 
building so that the slope of the 
existing garden is preserved. 
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CURVED PLANE/ 
FiGureE VIII, Srupy 
Robert Mangold, 1995. Acrylic, 
black pencil and graphite on 
paper; 29%" x 41%". Mangold 
has said he is more interested 
in “the preparation” of his ideas 
than in their manifestation 

in pictures. Pace Wildenstein, 


New York and Beverly Hills. 





here’s no doubt that for 

many, drawings are immedi- 

ately relegated to second- 

class status. Usually smaller, 

not to mention cheaper, than the paint- 

ings whose fame they reflect, they often 

resemble, even when proudly signed 

and dated, the throwaway paper sou- 

venirs left behind as the artist struggled 
to get it right for eternity on a canvas. 

If only for venal reasons, many would 

prefer paintings to drawings. But looked 





at another way, drawings can give us 
access to fascinating worlds concealed 
by paintings—the equivalent of peek- 
ing into an author’s diary not meant for 
publication, of hearing more closely an 
individual pulse that can give us more 
intimate insights into the artist’s work. 
As collectors and connoisseurs have 
known for centuries, in drawings we 
may feel privy to the artist’s initial 
impulses, catching the first moments in 
which rigorous order or explosive agi- 
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tation was foreshadowed, or noting ob- 
servations and experiments censored 
out of the official signature style. 

A case in point is Ellsworth Kelly, 
who for more than four decades has 
been known for his impeccably austere 
yet sensuous abstract paintings and 
sculpture in which the otherworldly 
purity of flat planes of unmodulated 
color is matched only by the purity of 
the straight and arced contours that 
bind them. So it may well come as a 


PAINTERS’ 


DRAWINGS 


INTIMATE INSIGHTS INTO 
CONTEMPORARY WORKS ON PAPER 


Text by Robert Rosenblum 


HEAD oF J.Y.M. 


BELOw: Frank Auerbach, 1994-95. 
Pencil on paper; 30" x 224". Of 
drawing, Auerbach has said, “It 
seems to me... intelligent to have 
a piece of black chalk in one’s 
hand...a piece of paper...to 
make one’s points economically.” 


Marlborough Gallery, New York. 
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shock to find that an artist who seems 
never to have let the natural world 
pollute his immaculate universe would 
draw, again and again throughout his 
long career, such ordinary things as 
leaves, flowers and fruit. 

As a counterpoint to the severe tyr- 
anny of his abstract contours and hues, 
Kelly constantly refreshes his eye with 
modest glimpses of the irregular shapes 
and edges created by nature’s infinite 
unpredictability. But even when he mim- 
ics in pen or pencil on paper the me- 
andering edges of stems or leaves, he 
manages to impose the lucid, reductive 
style of his abstract art so that the 
artist’s identity is at once proclaimed. 


Such casual but exquisitely precise out- 
line drawings can tell us how he has 
kept sharpening his vision, transform- 
ing the mess that is the seen world into 
something whose unshaded clarity of 
edge and shape can hover with the same 
weightless purity as one of his painted 
ovals or trapezoids. 

Of course, abstract artists usually 
make abstract drawings, but these, too, 
often give us clues to the complex 
efforts that lie behind the seemingly 
effortless conclusion of the completed 
canvas. Mondrian is the prime ancestral 
example here, for his drawings reveal 
the endless hesitations and decisions 
involved in the placement or the width 


LEAF 


BELow: Ellsworth Kelly, 1970. 


Ink on paper; 22%" x 28%". 


Though his paintings are mainly 
abstract, Kelly’s plant drawings 


show his appreciation for the 


beauty of organic shapes and re- 
flect his unique relationship to 
line and form. Janie C. Lee Mas- 


ter Drawings, New York. 
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UNTITLED 


Opposire: Georg Baselitz, 1995. 
Gouache and india ink on paper; 
27" x 19%". Baselitz describes 
his works as “inventions, visions 
and thoughts” and maintains that, 
while they seem figurative, they 
represent nothing. PaceWilden- 
stein, New York and Beverly Hills. 
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of a straight line, or in the relative dark- 
ness or lightness of its color or value, 
even though the finished painting may 
seem so inevitable as to be the result of 
the simplest formula. 

In the second half of our century 
artists’ drawings have continued to ex- 
plore the infinite varieties of abstract 
equilibrium. So it is that, like Mon- 
drian’s canvases, Brice Marden’s often 
look elementary in their rectangu- 
lar geometries and solid, opaque hues. 
Yet his drawings, which may shuf- 
fle an amazing number of geometric 
layers in the shallowest of spaces, help 
us to realize why even those paintings 
with the most rudimentary straight- 
edged order create a subliminal sense of 
a hidden, complex skeleton lying be- 


UNTITLED 


Lert: Agnes Martin, 1963. Wash, 
pen and pencil on paper; 84" x 
8%". Martin, who works in a Min- 
imalist abstract style, has said 
that her pieces “have neither ob- 
jects, nor space, nor time, not 
anything—no form.” The Elkon 
Gallery, Inc., New York. 








neath their taut and unruffled surfaces. 
All things being relative, drawings by 
the most pristine geometers in the pan- 
theon of abstract artists make us sense 
pulsations of life that may be repressed 
in their larger painted counterparts. 
Agnes Martin’s drawings of her signa- 
ture grids, for example, often have a 
more gossamer character than those in 
the paintings, suggesting an even more 
acute degree of fragility. And Robert 
Mangold’s drawings for his shaped 
canvases, with their internal perfections 
of straight and curved edges in counter- 
point to pure colors, may also approach 
more closely the original breath of cre- 
ation, letting us intuit the moment when 
the artist discovered how two ovoid 
contours may touch but not intersect. 
Painters’ drawings may also disclose 
the disciplined artifice required for the 
look of impassioned spontaneity. For 
this lesson, the classic early-twentieth- 
century example is found in the work 
of Kandinsky, that pioneer of volca- 
nic abstractions conventionally pitted 
against Mondrian’s lean rigor. But Kan- 
dinsky’s drawings and painted studies 
disclose how his finished canvases, with 





their fireworks of molten color and 
splintered line, are also the distillation 
of many preparatory studies. 

It is a lesson we can learn, too, in the 
seemingly rapid drawings of many late- 
twentieth-century artists who are of- 
ten categorized as Neo-Expressionist, a 
word that emphasizes immediacy of 
technique and emotion. In the case of 
Georg Baselitz, when we see a human 
fragment, such as a clenched fist, burst- 
ing into the canvas’s rectangular field 
like the hand of God, we may think it 
was executed in the blink of an eye and 
with one surge of feeling; but such an 
energetic punch, no less than a trained 
boxer’s, has countless exercise sessions 
behind it. Similarly, for Frank Auer- 
bach, some of the secrets of the potent 
illusion that an eruptive, muscular force 
batters his human subjects with thick 
slathers of paint can be gleaned from 
drawings where, on a smaller, more ten- 
tative scale, he practices these dynam- 
ic, jabbing rhythms with wrist rather 
than shoulder. Here once again, draw- 
ings take us behind the scenes, often 
putting us closer not only to the artist’s 
hand but even to the artist’s heart. 1] 





CARD DRAWINGS 
(COUNTING) 


Brice Marden, 1982. Pen, ink 
and gouache on screen-printed 
paper; 8" x 26". Marden’s draw- 
ings serve as part of a refinement, 
a search for a more distilled 
expression of the possibilities in- 
herent in his self-imposed limita- 
tions. Christie’s, New York. 
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MARBELLA’S 
EL ALMENDRAL 


oing off to live in Marbella 
was not quite like joining the 
foreign legion,” Countess 
Sandra Bismarck says with a 
smile. “But for me there were certain 
similarities.” Seated on the terrace of % 
what is unquestionably one of the pret- tS dec ee rf 7+) 
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sort, a small villa she helped design and 
build, she has good reason to look back 
on that turning point in her life with 
both pride and satisfaction. The view 
of the sea beyond her acre of closely 
clipped lawn is breathtaking. The sur- 
rounding garden is well tended, a plea- 
sure to behold throughout the year, 
thanks to the unique climate of this sec- 
tion of the southern coast of Spain. 
‘Twenty-three years ago, in a vain at- 
tempt to repair her troubled marriage 
to one of the young Bismarcks, Sandra, 
née Croy, decided to give up her job in 
one of Hamburg’s big publishing hous- 
es and, at the suggestion of her brother- 
in-law, come to Marbella to help de- 
velop. the Marbella Hill Club, a new 
community he was starting in the hills 
overlooking the old fishing village. She 


“I put everything I have, including 
my personality, into the design of 
a house,” says Countess Sandra 
Bismarck (above), whose own villa, 
El Almendral, or the Almond 
Grove, is part of a community she 
has helped develop in Marbella, 
Spain. RiGut: Ivy-covered piers 
support the residence’s tiled roof. 
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“T didn’t want a very sophisticated 
look in my home,” says Sandra 
Bismarck. “I preferred a more rus- 
tic style that would better echo the 
cultural and artistic heritage of the 
region.” Opposire: “I salvaged the 
living room beams from a country 
estate that was being torn down.” 


Ricut: The living room’s antique 
forged-iron railing is reproduced 
in trompe l’oeil, right, on the wall. 
BELow: “The ocher color of the 
dining room lends the space a muted 
light, creating a restful ambiance.” 
The pair of Spanish country scenes 
date to the 19th century. 








had had no previous experience in ar- 
chitecture or urban planning but had “a 
hidden talent for management, and that 
was about all,” she freely admits. 

Her decision to start anew in the 
southernmost region of the European 
continent had roots in part in her early 
childhood. The niece of an ambassador, 
she had lived in the Philippines, where 
she acquired a liking for a warm climate 
and a more exotic lifestyle than that of 
northern Germany. When she was a lit- 
tle girl her ambition had been “to marry 
an ambassador, so that I could help my 
husband with his work.” Things didn’t 
quite turn out that way, though, and she 
grew eager instead to find fulfillment as 
an independent woman. 

Sandra Bismarck volunteers that luck 
had a great deal to do with her success, 
for early on in her stay in Marbella she 
met Adolfo Gross, an elderly Spaniard 
who had dedicated his life to studying 
Andalusian architecture and culture. 
Gross never found a practical outlet for 
his knowledge, but he transferred his vi- 
sual gift and taste to his young disciple. 
She, in turn, was able to convince her 
brother-in-law Ferdinand Bismarck, the 
acting head of the family, that it was pos- 
sible to build houses in the style of the 
region that would be no more costly than 
modern dwellings and more salable. 
The architectural details might prove to 
be more expensive, but the result would 
justify the slight difference in price. 

Her task, in the beginning, was not an 
easy one. For a young woman to supervise 
construction, and to direct the crews, 
was unheard of in the macho-minded 
society of Franco’s Spain. Sandra Bis- 
marck had to act as paymaster as well as 
builder, and in the initial stages, she no- 
ticed that the men hardly ever spoke to 
her on payday; they accepted their wages 
in sullen silence. She soon found a way 
to pacify them. It is a local tradition for 
the builder to give a “roof party” for all 
those involved in the erecting of a 
house. She invited the wives of all the 
workers to this social function, and the 
men’s unspoken resentment dissolved. 

Sandra Bismarck finished the first 
house and moved in. After a year she had 
completed the second one, the first hav- 
ing been sold almost immediately. In the 
meantime, she guided the planting and 
gardening of the entire area. Again Adol- 
fo Gross was of invaluable assistance, as 
was César Leyva, the Sevillian architect 
who drew up the plans for the houses 
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~] Almendral mirrors my heart 
and soul,” notes Sandra Bismarck. 
“T filled it with antiques that reflect 
my German background and with 
pieces that I found in Spain.” 
BELow: Draped fabric frames a 
window with an ornamental iron 
grille in the master bedroom. 
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BeLow Ricut: “The climate is so 
fantastic in Marbella. Everything 
grows here; my house is enveloped 
in ivy and bougainvillea. I practical- 
ly live outdoors and enjoy eating in 
the fresh air year-round. If the win- 
ter nights get a little bit chilly, I 
light the fireplace on the terrace.” 





the countess was intending to build. 

To complement the attractive exteri- 
ors of the villas, Sandra Bismarck set out 
to decorate the interiors to suit her own 
taste. She was, after all, going to live in 


her creations for a limited period of 


time. She combined the things she liked 
in the provincial décor of southern Ger- 
many and Austria with the regional 
virtues of Andalusia. With Gross she 
traveled to Seville, Antequera, Cadiz 
and Granada, visiting antiques shops 
and flea markets and studying the 
standing examples of fine old houses. 

El Almendral, or the Almond Grove, 
which is her own residence, was not her 
final creation, but it turned out to be the 
house she could not bear to sell. The 
death of Adolfo Gross some years ago is 
perhaps a factor in her clinging to her 
favorite place—that and the singular lo- 
cation of the villa, which is now filled 
with memories of her daughter’s grow- 
ing up and her more than two decades 
of life in the country that is her perma- 





nent home. She has also become an im- 
portant figure in the local scene and 
heads the Marbella chapter of the Fight 
Against Cancer Society. “If I sold my 
house, where would I go?” she asks 
rhetorically. “I'd feel completely lost 
without it. It’s a part of my identity. 
“There are turning points in life that 
determine the future in more w ays than 
one,” Sandra Bismarck reflects, looking 
back on her time in Spain. Stull involved 
with her job of builder and interior de- 
signer, she is now planning Phase II of 
the Marbella Hill Club, which is to add 
forty small properties to the existing 
fifty of Phase I. This ambitious project 
will make heavy demands on her and 
her staff in the years ahead. But she 
has no regrets. Claudia, her thirty-year- 
old daughter, is a rising young executive 
in British television, having taken the 
other road that was offered her mother 
when she was the same age. ‘This provides 
Countess Sandra Bismarck with a sense 
of continuity that is deeply satisfying. 0 
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ROCK MANAGER JOHN REID’S EMPIRE 
COLLECTION GLOWS. IN NEW YORK 


“TI knew a lot about John and I 
knew a lot about high rises,” says 
Fred Dilger (above, with partner 
Monique Gibson), who created a 
dramatic setting on the 50th floor 
of a New York skyscraper for rock 
manager John Reid’s Empire col- 
lection. Lert: The living area has 
a Roman pietra dura table from 
Christie’s. Clarence House fabrics. 


ohn Reid first heard Elton John 

sing on a sample record twenty- 

six years ago. “It was beautiful, 

and he sounded very shy and qui- 

et,” Reid says. “A few weeks later 

I went to see him perform. I couldn’t 

believe it was the same person.” John 

Reid is still Elton John’s manager, and 

his continuing passion for flamboyant, 

over-the-top contrast is perfectly re- 

flected in the glistening walls and pol- 

ished mahogany of his fiftieth-floor 

ne pied-a-ciel in Manhattan’s Millennium 

% fC Tower. An overflowing jewel box of or- 

nate antiques in a contemporary high 

rise near Central Park, it has velvet ber- 

geres, silk fauteuils and ormolu secre- 

taires, all framed by floor-to-ceiling 

windows with views of one river and 
two states. 

“T love the juxtaposition, the duality 
of this modern building with the Em- 
pire furniture that’s more than two hun- 
dred years old,” Reid says as he surveys 
the views to the east, where the Dakota 
and the San Remo look like architectur- 
al maquettes. “What’s always excited 
me is complete contrast. This apart- 
ment has a very high ‘oooh’ factor.” 

At first, though, Atlanta-based de- 
signer Fred Dilger of Dilger-Gibson let 


Interior Design by Dilger-Gibson 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography hy Durston Saylor 





out an “oooh” of dismay. “It was a box,” 
Dilger recalls, “with a lot of incon- 
veniently placed plumbing pipes and 
structural columns.” Furthermore, the 


inconvenient box had to display and en- 


hance Reid’s tormidable collection of 


eighteenth-century furniture. “John’s 
furniture doesn’t just speak to him,” says 
Dilger’s partner, Monique Gibson, “it 
shouts at him.” ‘To make Reid’s antique 
acquisitions at home in the minimalist 
aerie of Millennium Tower, Dilger and 
Gibson created a stylized mahogany 


setting with a shimmering black floor 


and mirrored walls. 
“We wanted to take the Empire look 
and sleek it up so that it would be ap- 


propriate to the building,” says Dilger. 


“One of the facts that popped into 
my head when I was thinking John 
Reid... Empire... Napoleon was that 
Napoleon loved Egypt. It was his sol- 
diers who broke the Sphinx’s nose by 
taking potshots at it.” So Dilger and 
Gibson designed Reid’s apartment with 
the feel of an ancient Egyptian temple, 
where narrow portals open into a cham- 
ber that glows with ancient treasures. 
“In every direction you walk there’s a 


series of pediments dividing the space,” 
says Dilger. “It’s almost like entering 
one of the great tombs of the pharaohs. 
It has a mythological aura.” 

In fact, John Reid buys houses the 
way Napoleon annexed countries. “If I 
like a city, I don’t need much of an ex- 


“T spent a lot of time in New York 
at the zenith of the Studio 54 years, 
but I didn’t want to live here,” says 
Reid. “There were too many temp- 
tations.” ABOvE: New York at Night, 
1932, by Berenice Abbott is flanked 
by a pair of Louis XVI fauteuils by 
Jean-Baptiste-Claude Séné. 


Opposite: A 1989 Herb Ritts por- 
trait of Elton John, whom Reid has 
managed since 1971, is displayed in 
a niche in the living area. Two gilt- 
bronze athéniennes rest on a ma- 
hogany demilune console table 
with ebonized monoped legs, all 
from Christie’s. Baccarat bowl. 
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cuse,” he says. In the last two decades he 
has bought and renovated nine resi- 
dences in cities from Glasgow, where he 
was born, to St. Tropez, where he 
spends his scant leisure time. His affec- 
tion for Los Angeles didn’t survive the 
1994 earthquake; the next day he put his 
L.A. house on the market and went 
shopping for a place in New York. First 
he looked at traditional apartments on 
Fifth Avenue. “I found even the best 
apartments were like shoe boxes,” he 
says. “There were views of the park, but 
they were tunnel views. I had heard the 
horror stories about co-op boards.” 

A friend who lived in the Hotel des 
Artistes mentioned a new building go- 
ing up on Columbus Avenue. “Even the 
realtor was very iffy about it,” Reid re- 
members. “It was new. It was on the 
West Side. We put on hard hats because 
the building was being constructed, and 
we came up here and stood on the raw 
concrete floor. As soon as I saw the 
views I was hooked.” Reid bought two 
adjoining apartments to put together 
for himself and one across the hall for 
his butler. Living high above the city 
brings its own set of problems. Reid 
once stepped out of the shower to en- 
counter the interested gaze of a man in 
the gondola of a passing blimp. 

Dilger and Gibson met Reid when 
they worked with Stan Topol Associates 
on Elton John’s Atlanta apartment four 
years ago (see Architectural Digest, Janu- 
ary 1993). John was so pleased with Dil- 
ger’s work that he urged him to start his 
own firm. Since the formation of Dil- 
ger-Gibson, John has been one of their 
biggest fans. “With Elton as a door-to- 
door salesman, we had a great start,” 
Dilger says. “We’re thinking of putting 
him on commission.” 

Nevertheless, Reid decided to solicit 
plans from other decorators. “I had seen 
the speed with which Fred and Monique 
worked and the quality of their work,” 
Reid explains, “but everyone said I 
should use this or that famous decora- 
tor. I put out bids, and Dilger-Gibson 
were the ones who came back three days 
later with a detailed plan.” Planning is 


“T like the side-by-side contrast of 
the old and the new,” says the Scot- 
tish-born Reid. “I’m a traditional 
man in a progressive industry.” 
Sean Connery’s 1989 portrait by 
Herb Ritts hangs in a mirrored 
niche in the dining area. Fabric on 
sofa, at left, by Clarence House. 
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Azove: A circa 1890 Neoclassical 
bed from Sotheby’s dominates the 
master bedroom, which Dilger 
calls “stylized Empire in a new, 
light manner.” At left is Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s Tulips. Bedside 
table, bedcoverings and drapery 
fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


OpposiTe: “John wanted a beauti- 
ful work area with a beautiful 
view,” says Dilger. An untitled 1993 
work by Alan Bull (“The image is 
of an angel, and John likes angels 
and cupids,” says Dilger) sits on a 
Louis XVI tulipwood bureau plat 
from Sotheby’s in the study. 


‘ 


the basis of Dilger-Gibson’s design phi- 
losophy. “If it doesn’t work on paper, it 
won't work in real life. It’s a lot less ex- 
pensive to erase than to rebuild,” says 
Dilger. “Ninety percent of each project 
is detail, ten percent is design.” 

Reid’s Empire empire begins in the 
mirrored entrance hall, where an 1890 
French table balances on three intact 
sphinxes. Beyond, in the living area, a 
pietra dura tabletop glistening with 
jasper, alabaster and lapis lazuli is sup- 
ported by winged lions. Gilt-bronze an- 
tique oil lamps, called athéniennes, sit on 
twin marble-topped console tables held 
up by ebonized, winged monopeds. 

To complement the paneled en- 
tertainment and dining areas in the 
3,000-square-foot apartment, Dilger 
and Gibson designed comfortable bed- 
rooms painted in soft colors and with 
wide moldings. “Everyone has two dif- 
ferent moods,” says Dilger, “on and off. 





The bedrooms are soft and almost 
womblike. We did the opposite in the 
public spaces, which are more severe, 
with dark walls and no moldings to give 
the illusion of more space.” 

The bedroom and master bath pro- 
gress from Empire to imperial. Reid 
sleeps in a four-poster swathed with silk 
and topped with urn finials and fronds 
that brush the ceiling. “You have to feel! 
important to sleep in that bed,” Gibson 
says. “We knew it had to be grand, be- 
cause that’s John Reid. He loves to 
be stimulated.” 

The arrangements of ornate furni- 
ture, the antique embellishments, the 
bold patterns and dark colors, the larg- 
er-than-life windows and the drop-dead 
views may stimulate other people, but 
John Reid says that excitement brings 
him tranquillity. “It’s vibrant,” he says. 
“It’s surprising for other people, but for 
me it’s calm and quiet. It’s a retreat.” O 
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MARIO 
BOTTA 


30OLD CONTOURS 
FOR A SWISS 
MOUN TAINSCAPE 


Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Marco D’Anna 























“T used its severe form as a shoul- 
der against the outlying terrain,” 
says architect Mario Botta of a 
house he designed for a family in 
the hills near Lugano, Switzer- 
land. ABove: The main living area 
overlooks the valley through a 
series of recessed portholes. 


Opposite: Views from the glazed 
entrance hall show the garden, 
which Botta focused on in siting 
the building. The sculptural pull 
on the door represents a subtle 
design theme based on the curvi- 
linear facade. R1GHT: Framed hori- 
zontal bars at the stair act as both 
railing and screen and express an- 
other of the house’s linear motifs. 








weet, rustic, Sound of Music 
chalets tend to dominate our 1m- 
pression of Alpine architecture. 
But within this high and operat- 
ic landscape, an occasional structure of 
dressed stone and austere attitude 
reaches back to a time when master 
builders would lay one precisely cut 
rock on another to construct Platonic 
volumes. Strikingly pure, with their 
thick walls pierced by small windows, 
these churches and wayside chapels— 
and the odd kindred farm building— 
are today familiar primarily to histori- 
ans and to architects like Mario Botta. 
It was in a village in the Ticino, a Swiss 
canton, that the Lugano-based designer 
grew up and his imagination incubated. 
By the time he studied with the great 
Venetian architect Carlo Scarpa at the 
University Institute of Architecture in 
Venice, worked in that floating-dream 
city for the French architect Le Cor- 
busier and encountered there the Amer- 
ican eternalist of architectural form, 
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THE BRICK SKIN WRAPS CLEANLY WITHOUT FUSSY INTERRUPTIONS. 


Louis Kahn, Botta had already drawn 
from one of the profound wells of West- 
ern architectural history. The indige- 
nous structures of his home canton 
represented a Romanesque building tra- 
dition that grew out of antiquity and 
never caved in to the putative barbarisms 
of the Gothic invading from the north. 

Botta, who is best known in the Unit- 
ed States for the recently completed San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art, first 
came to international attention in the 
early 1970s. It was then that he designed 
a series of modest Ticinese houses 
whose density and clarity were inspired 
by the simple but powerful vernacular: 
Cylinders, cubes and prisms informed 
Romanesque architecture a millennium 
before twentieth-century modernists 
absorbed them into their formal lan- 


guage. To Ticinese architects, this uni- 


versal tongue was tantamount to a local 
dialect, and Botta emerged foremost 
within a group that developed an ar- 
chitecture based, in part, on this tradi- 
tion. The buildings attracted worldwide 
admiration among professionals as a 
uniquely provincial interpretation of 
modernism. Their imposing, undeco- 
rated masses restored a sense of w eight 
that modernists had all but decanted 
from volume. 

“T had all the books on Mario,” says 
one of Botta’s most recent clients, a 
plastic surgeon, “but I didn’t want to 
copy.” With his wife, the Botta enthusi- 
ast commissioned a house near his na- 
tive Lugano, on a substantial parcel of 
land unusual in these hillsides for its 
relative flatness. The plateau, situated in 
a neighborhood spotted with old ware- 
houses, sparked Botta to design a house 
that screened off unsightly neighbors 
while opening to long views down the 
mountain valley. 

“This house is large by contrast to the 
houses I’ve done until now, and what in- 
terested me was to see how a house can 
change a landscape,” he says. “My con- 
cern was to close the \ ard on the far side 
with an upper terrace that works as a 
wall protecting a very private garden 
below. | wanted to emphasize the two 
different levels of the garden. c 

From the front gate, the site’s config- 
uration deceptively leads the eye to be- 
lieve that the broad esplanade arriving 
at the door is just an ample stretch of 
lawn. Immediately past the entrance, 
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however, a parapet reveals a lower floor. 
What appears to be a two-story brick 
house in the shape of a half cylinder is a 
three-story building whose first floor 
includes sprawling rooms for the doc- 
tor’s car collection and an indoor swim- 
ming pool. The grassy entrance terrace 
is actually the roof of a hidden structure 
that can only be seen from the lower yard. 

Though Botta’s designs are generally 
freestanding objects, this one roots into 
an upslope on the long side of the site, 
establishing a continuous retaining wall 
that frames and controls the property. 
“We dug into the earth with the build- 
ing,” he says, observing that the house 
“offers the deep shelter of a cavern.” 

If Le Corbusier defined architecture 
as “the masterly, correct and magnifi- 
cent play of masses brought together in 
light,” Botta meets the poetic standard 
here. The first view across the upper 
terrace is only a warm-up for the house 
seen from the lawn below. On the right, 
a dynamic one-story brick facade, with a 
retractable glass wall for the pool and 
cars, heads straight toward the main 
body of the house. “The thrust of the 
strong horizontal hits the vertical 
volume, setting it in sculptural play,” 
Botta says. “I displaced the tall element, 
the house, to create tension with the 
ground and a dialogue with nature. I 
love violent contrast.” 

The convex facade is carved to ac- 
commodate the garden entrance and a 
loggia, a feature typical of old Ticinese 
farm buildings, off the living and dining 
rooms. Botta seldom adds to his facades 
but surgically slices into them, excavat- 
ing. Here, he positioned large windows 
back from the surface of the building so 
that the brick skin wraps cleanly with- 
out the fussy interruptions of mullions 
and doorjambs. The windows disappear 
in the shadows made by cutouts in the 
volumes; the openings show the thick- 
ness of the wall and highlight its plastic 
character and protective nature. Botta 
always removes the extraneous, using 
the purity of geometry as both an inspi- 


Botta pared away the volume to 
create a massing of geometric 
forms. The house’s three levels 
—living spaces above the master 
suite, with children’s rooms be- 
low—are revealed at the east eleva- 
tion, where tall columns under the 
sweeping curve form a loggia. 
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Lert: A retractable glass wall al- 
lows the indoor pool (“a transition- 
al space,” says Botta) to open to the 
lower terrace. BELOW: Topped by 

a long upper terrace, the horizon- 
tal structure houses the pool and 

a collection of automobiles. 


ration and a discipline. “I like simple 
form because it allows me to find the es- 
sentials more easily,” he says. 

Fortunate is the architect who works 
in the Alps, for the mountains are ever- 
lasting quarries that yield the stone that 
was long the basic building block of Ro- 
manesque architecture in the region. 
But Botta exercised a special reticence 
in this house. “I couldn’t go Holly- 
wood,” he says. “The object for me was 
restraint, so I tried to bring in materi- 
als that were strong and powerful but 
also simple.” He clad the exterior in or- 
dinary brick, emphasizing breaks in the 
volume by changing patterns at the 
edges of the masonry surface. Inside, 
only the floors are surfaced in marble 
and granite; the walls are plain, which 
substantiates the gravity of the design. 
(In the privacy of the master bath—and 
in the elevator cab—Botta eased his, 
palette of materials into a degree of 





splendor: There, he chose a lush, nebu- 
lous onyx that he applied in leaves.) 

As in many of his buildings, Bot- 
ta used furnishings of his own design. 
Pieces like half-round desks and lamp- 
shades comply with the motif set by the 
semicircular facade and the fanning view. 

The children occupy rooms on the 
first floor, adjacent to the lower garden 
(“We wanted them downstairs so they 
would have access to the yard,” says the 
doctor), and the parents, a master suite 
on the middle level. Family spaces— 
the kitchen and the living and dining 
rooms—are on the top level. A bridge 
between the kitchen and living room 
crosses a three-story skylit space, a void 
that divides the house into two sections 
and gives vertical dimension to the inte- 
riors, tying together all the floors. 

While serving the needs and idio- 
syncrasies of a contemporary family, 
Botta has designed a house that is root- 
ed in the larger traditions of Europe 
and the Ticinese past. His geometric 
language is the lingua franca of mod- 
ernists tempered by a local dialect, and 
the massive masonry building teeters 
between the modern, the archaic and 
the vernacular. In the cultural climate of 
a unifying Europe that seems, nonethe- 


less, increasingly conscious of its re- 
gions, the design signals a resistance 
to the homogenizing power of inter- 
national design. The convergence of 
seemingly independent traditions pro- 
duces a house of monumental strength 
and decisive form, traits rare in con- 
temporary architecture outside these 
high valleys. 0 


“In my designs, I make negative 
spaces, or voids, by excavating 
elements,” Botta remarks. ABOVE: 
The upper terrace leads to the 
house’s entrance. The architect 
notes a “conceptual rapport” be- 
tween his building and the tradi- 
tional farmhouses of the region in 
the “protective physique” of each. 








CALIFORNIA 


COUN TERPOINT 


‘TUSCAN TRADITIONS IN BIG SUR FOR 
PAUL JUNGER WITT AND SUSAN HARRIS 
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“Tt’s as if a contemporary house 
were overlaid on a Tuscan farm- 
house ruin,” says decorator Craig 
Wright (top) of a house he and ar- 
chitect Mickey Muennig designed 
in Big Sur, California, for film and 
TV producer Paul Junger Witt and 
his wife, Susan Harris (top right). 


ABOVE: So the house wouldn’t be 
visible from Pacific Coast Highway, 
Muennig set the front rooms into 
the ground while siting taller sec- 
tions farther back. The master bed- 
room, “a glass jewel box,” says 
Wright, “floats out in space.” 
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t dawn its majesty 
is almost painful to 
behold. That same 


look. 


The look of always. Nature 


prehistoric 


smiling at herself in the mir- 
ror of eternity.” 

Henry Miller’s panegyric 
to Big Sur, California, is no 
less true today than it was 
when he wrote it four de- 
cades ago. Given the way 
many of our prized land- 
scapes have been butchered 
during this century, Miller’s 
remarkable for 
their continued truth, just as 
Big Sur is remarkable for the 
strictness with which it po- 


W ords are 


lices—and protects—its no- 
ble stretch of coastline. To 
build a house in Big Sur, you 
must be invisible from Pacif- 
ic Coast Highway. You can- 
not be seen by your neigh- 


bors. You cannot grade a 
slope over thirty degrees. Ex- 
cept by permission, you are 
forbidden from importing 
plant material that is not in- 
digenous. Common sense, 
rather than law, dictates fur- 
ther concerns: The weather 
on the coast of central Cali- 
fornia is characterized by ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and 
when conceiving a building, 
the designer of any structure 
in Big Sur would be foolish 
not to consider the fierce 
winter wind and relentless 
summer sun. 

All this, of course, while 
remembering that the “mir- 
ror of eternity” is just outside 
your back door. 

A combination of severe 
restriction and uncommon 
natural beauty can elicit pro- 
vocative work from an archi- 


Architecture by Mickey Muennig/Interior Design by Craig Wright 
Landscape Design by Eric Nagelmann/Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Opposite: The Tuscan theme is 
emphasized in the stair tower, 
which is defined by Italian Renais- 
sance-style square-piered arches. 
The arcade at the far end joins it to 
the master bedroom and “creates a 
modern flow of space through the 
structure,” observes Muennig. 





HE RETAINED 
THE CHARACTER 
OF THE TUSCAN 
FARMHOUSE, 
NOT TTS LITE RA 
VOCABULARY. 


tect, especially when the cli- 
ents contribute specific ideas 
of their own. When film and 
television producer Paul Jung- 
er Witt and his wife, film 
and television writer Susan 
Harris, approached Mickey 
Muennig about building a 
house on their newly ac- 
quired Big Sur parcel, they 
told the architect that what 
they wanted was a Tuscan 
farmhouse. They knew Muen- 
nig’s work—he is the archi- 
tect of Big Sur’s Post Ranch 
Inn—so they understood 
that he would bring a con- 
temporary sensibility to the 
conventions of the Tuscan 
vernacular. This is, in fact, 
why they hired him: Al- 
though Witt and Harris did 
not want to disturb the land, 
which Witt had first visited 
and fallen in love with twen- 
ty-five years earlier, they 
knew that the inward-turn- 
ing nature of the Tuscan 
farmhouse was not a com- 
pletely perfect match with 
the striking ocean views. 
Muennig’s solution was to 
create a hybrid form, a stone- 
and-tile structure that breaks 
away and turns into, as if dur- 
ing a later expansion, a more 
contemporary interplay of 
glass, concrete, wood and 
steel. He began by allowing 
the site to dictate the foot- 
print of the house, which 


To accentuate the living room’s 
ocean views, Muennig enclosed the 
facade in double-paned walls of 
glass—“a major variation from Tus- 
can design”—that extend from the 
floor to the sloping roofline. Old 
World Weavers blue-and-gold pil- 
low fabric; Randolph & Hein trims. 
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ABOVE AND Cover: An 18th-centu- 
ry Genoese chandelier hangs over 
an Italian farm table in the dining 
area. “The interior reflects the 
great contrasts in the architectural 
style,” says Wright. “Everything is 
unexpected—pieces are either sim- 
ple or as ornate as we could go.” 
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wraps around the cusp of a 
hill. Cognizant of the need to 
hide the building from the 
highway, he chose to sink 
part of it into the land and 
apply a sod roof, which both 
conceals the rooms beneath 
and cools them in hot weath- 
er. Then he fused such typ- 
ically Tuscan elements as 
sloping tiled roofs, a tower, 
imprecise handwrought an- 
gles, interior arches, beam- 
ing and joist work with what 
he calls “more extroverted” 
expanses of glass, enlarged 
volumes and_ stained-con- 
crete floors. 

Although there is no ex- 
act precedent for introduc- 
ing Tuscan architecture into 
the brown-and-green hills 
of Big Sur, Muennig did have 
in mind the Spanish-style 
poured-concrete house of a 
notable early settler, Jaime de 
Angulo, in drawing his plans. 

Generally, however, what 
he retained was the character 
of the Tuscan farmhouse, not 
its literal vocabulary. “At the 
same time, I loosened up 
some of its forms a bit,” the 





architect observes. “I would 
say that the house is some- 
what, but not too much, 
more than Tuscan.” 

“We didn’t want it to look 
fake in any way,” Paul Witt 
emphasizes. “There are so 
many grotesque fake Med- 
iterranean this 
state now. It’s one reason we 
used salvaged wood for the 
beams, studied the way Euro- 
pean stone walls were laid 
and hunted for old roof tiles 
in Italy.” 

A preference for authen- 
ticity was also behind Witt 
and Harris’s choice of Craig 
Wright as interior design- 
er. An Italophile of some 
standing, Wright brought 
a thorough knowledge of 
‘Tuscan farmhouse interiors 
to'the project, although his 
task, like Muennig’s, was 
not merely one of histori- 
cal re-creation. “We wanted 
the house to embody things 
that we love,” Witt explains. 
“Family, first of all; an ap- 
preciation of the setting, of 
course; and a distinct Medi- 
terranean flavor.” 


houses in 





“The study is darker and more 
dramatic than the other rooms,” 
Wright points out. “It’s where 
people go to escape the bright, 
harsh sunlight.” The settee, cov- 
ered in a 17th-century verdure 
tapestry, and the antique Italian 
leather trunk are from Quatrain. 
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“The palette is from the greens of 

the oaks, the browns of the grasses 
as they turned, the wildflowers, sky 
and ocean,” says Wright. “It’s not 


jarring at all.” Anove: Wright “aged” 
the walls in the master bedroom 
with a faux-bois finish and a blue- 
gray wash. Y & B Bolour rug. 


BeLow: The guest bath, like the 
baths throughout, is surfaced with 
French limestone. “Paul put good 
materials into the house,” remarks 
Muennig. “It will probably be here 
another few centuries.” Randolph 
& Hein swing-arm lamp; Italian 
gilt mirror frame from Quatrain. 


Susan Harris made only 
one significant contribution. 
“T played almost no role in 
this house,” she points out. 
“It’s Paul’s baby. But I was a 
little worried that it would be 
too masculine, so I sat down 
with Craig for a very expen- 
sive three hours and said 
words like ‘Fortuny’ and ‘silk 
velvet.’ I mentioned some- 
thing about a crystal chande- 
lier in the dining room, and 
then I stayed away until it 
was finished.” 


Recognizing that he was 
working with what he calls 
“very much an architect’s 
house,” Wright devised a 
scheme, actually a kind of 
history, for the interiors that 
would engage them in a 
subtle dialogue with both 
the architecture and his cli- 
ents’ wishes. “I imagined that 
we were in a Mediterra- 
nean farmhouse where some 
pillows and a few chairs and 
objects had found their way 
to the country from the pa- 
lazzo in town,” says the de- 
signer. “This allowed me to 
add an urbane note while re- 
maining relaxed about most 
of the furniture.” 

Wright gave the plas- 
ter walls a frescolike treat- 
ment, modifying the tonali- 
ties whenever Muennig’s 
walls changed angle or shape. 
He came up with an innova- 
tive solution to Muennig’s 
vast ocean-facing windows: 
He hung different panels of 
draperies, some of them light 
and gauzy, others heavy vel- 
vet with elaborate trims. 
They are in singles, never 

continued on page 236 





“Tuscan architecture has a box 
character,” Muennig notes. “I 
added ruined stone walls and free- 
standing concrete columns to soft- 
en the square edges and corners.” 
The landscape design, by Eric 
Nagelmann, is in keeping with 

the Big Sur wilderness. 














Text by Avis Berman 


ANTIQUES 


PRE-COLUMBIAN 
OLD ORNAMENT 


SHINING ARTISTIC VISIONS FROM 
ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURES 





Asove: Nose Ornament, Moche cul- 
ture, North Coast Peru, 300 B.c.- 
,.D. 300. Gold, silver and turquoise; 
4%"x 8%". Men of the Moche 

elite pierced their noses at the sep- 
tum in order to wear jewelry dem- 
onstrating their status. Ancient Art 


of the New World, New York. 


Opposite: Pectoral Plaque, 

Coclé culture, Panama, 400-900. 
Gold; 8" x 7%". Coclé designs 
often display mirror images and 
use repeated curvilinear forms to 
convey a sense of motion, as in 

a depiction of the crocodile god. 
The Merrin Gallery, New York. 
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n the summer of 1520 an extraordi- 


nary art event occurred in Brussels: 
A cache of exquisitely wrought 
gold statues, jewelry and ceremo- 
nial ornaments whose like had never 
been seen before went on public view. 
Looted from Mexico and presented to 
Charles I of Spain by the conquistador 
Hernan Cortés, these trophies had be- 
longed to Montezuma II, the Aztec 
leader whose kingdom Cortés and his 
men had sacked a year earlier. One of 
the visitors who flocked to the exhibi- 
tion recorded in his journal that the 
quality of the Mexican goldwork was 
beyond belief. “I have never seen in all 
my days what so rejoiced my heart, 
as these things,” he wrote. “For I saw 
among them amazing artistic objects, 
and I marveled over the subtle ingenu- 
ity of the men in these distant lands. In- 
deed I cannot say enough about the 
things which were there before me!” 
The enraptured diarist, who also 
happened to be a goldsmith’s son, was 
Albrecht Diirer, and he readily exalted 
the pricelessness of the artistic vision he 
saw over the immense monetary value 


that the Aztec treasures represented. 
Such craftsmanship even earned the 
praise of the plunderer. Cortés wrote of 
Montezuma’s gold and silver that “no 
smith in the world could have done it 
better.” Nevertheless, the magnificent 
golden hoards of the legendary Indian 
kings were doomed. The Spanish royal- 
ty and the majority of the freebooters 
who sailed under its flag were blind to 
the artistic heritage of the past or the 
societies that produced it. Ornaments 
and ceremonial objects of silver and 
gold were mercilessly melted down to 
be used as bullion for currency and as 
ingots for European jewelers to refash- 
ion. In doing so, Spain obliterated thou- 
sands of astonishing examples of the 
goldsmith’s art. 

The huge gold stocks in parts of Cen-* 
tral and South America—what are now 
Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru and 
Ecuador—tragically decided the fate of 
the Indian nations there; to acquire 
gold, the conquistadores destroyed the 
civilizations that lay in their way to it. 
However, worked and raw gold was so 
common in certain parts of the New 
World that even the most determined 
soldiers could not carry away all of it. 
Nothing seemed to surpass the Spanish 
greed for gold or the misery it caused, 
but in one respect, the Europeans and 
the various native cultures that flour- 
ished in Central and South America 
between 1500 B.c. and 1492, when the 
approach of Columbus’s three tiny ships 
sealed the Indians’ fate, were similar: 
They both viewed gold as a symbol of 
wealth and power. 

Among the Inca, Aztec, Mixtec, 
Moche, Coclé, Chimt and other Indian 
cultures in ancient Mesoamerica and 
the Andean highlands and river valleys, 
gold was a material synonymous with 
authority, and its use for personal and 
ceremonial adornment was confined 
strictly to the nobility. Many of these 
cultures worshiped the sun as a deity, 
and gold, regarded as “the sweat of the 
sun,” was its earthly manifestation. Fol- 





Ricut: Necklace, Tolima style, 
Colombia, 400-900. Gold and tur- 
quoise; 1" x 17". Tolima craftsmen 
were probably the first to use lost- 
wax casting. Flat, stylized human 
figures are typical of their work. 
The Merrin Gallery, New York. 


RiGut: Pectoral, Sint culture, Co- 
lombia, 1000-1450. Gold; 54" x 
6%". Spaniards noted that the | 
Sint collected gold by stringing 
nets across streams. During 
rainfall, gold nuggets were car- 
ried on the rising waters. David 
Bernstein Fine Art, New York. 


RiGut: Pendant, Tolima style, 
Colombia, 500-1000. Gold; 2%" x 
1%". Much Tolima goldwork com- 
bines human and animal features. 
Pieces frequently have notched 
aa and crescent-shaped bases. 
;alerie Bernard Dulon, Paris. 


Opposite: Pendant, Internation- 
al style, Panama, 400-850. Gold; 
5%" x 3%". Trade between areas 
resulted in mixed styles, as in a 
pendant found in Panama that dis- 
plays characteristics of the Colom- 
bian Quimbaya and Sint regions. 
Lin & Emile Deletaille, Brussels. 
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lowers of the solar religion also believed 
their kings to be the direct descendants 
of the sun god. Rulers who lived in 
gleaming palaces and walked among the 
people arrayed in gold reinforced their 
claim to divinity because the metal was 
the precious essence of the sun god that 
the deity had bestowed upon the fa- 
vored elite. 

Because of the fascination with gold, 
artisans with the knowledge and talent 
required to work it properly were ac- 
corded a privileged place in the com- 
munity and became coveted resources 
in their own right. The Incas would 
transport skilled smiths from other re- 
gions and set them up in their holy city 
of Cuzco, and the Mixtec craftsmen, 
who lived in and around Oaxaca, Mexi- 
co, and were considered to be the finest 
in Central America, were taken by the 
Aztecs to work in Tenochtitlan, Monte- 
zuma’s capital. Those granted the right 
to wear gold—such as rulers, chieftains, 
priests, nobles and the women who 
were associated with them—would do 
so with extravagance. Men had their 
ears, septa and lips pierced for the hon- 
or of adorning themselves with ornate 
pieces of facial jewelry. ‘ 

In the areas of the New World where 
it was abundant, gold was always rec- 
ognized as the perfect substance for 
being transmuted into art on account of 
its malleability, color and brilliance. 
Among the earliest known communities 
to make gold ornaments was the Cha- 
vin culture of northern Peru. Between 
about 900 and 400 B.c. Chavin artisans 
made elaborate crowns, diadems, brace- 
lets, ear ornaments and necklaces, often 
decorated with human figures that 
had snakes writhing from their mouths. 
War caused this as well as succeeding 
groups to be swallowed up into a much 
larger unit, the Mochica, or Moche, 
culture. The Moche promulgated the 
notion that, as messengers of the gods, 
priests, princes and ,other members 
of the elite had the right to wear 
gold jewelry. Their goldwork was dis- 
tinguished by a close observation of 
animal life, replete with imaginative 
designs of fantastic and realistic crea- 
tures. Moche artistry ranks high among 
South American Indian ornament as 
much for its technical accomplishment 
as for the diversity and flair of its mo- 
tifs. Craftsmen had progressed beyond 
direct methods of goldsmithing, like 

continued on page 238 
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or an architect designing a 

house around a superlative 

view, glass, in all its transparent 

glory, is the only wall needed 

to separate the resident from the natur- 

al setting. When Bartholomew Voor- 

sanger, a New York architect, began 

developing a design for a retreat for a 

couple in the mountains of Montana, he 

thought of Mies van der Rohe’s Resor 

House, planned in 1938 for Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. 

Even though the house was never 

built, Mies’s collage drawing showing 


Lert: “The clients envisioned the 
house as a private pavilion for 
themselves, separate from their 
neighboring cattle ranch,” says 
New York architect Bartholomew 
Voorsanger. He created a weekend 
retreat in Montana of two rectan- 
gles that “slip” past each other. 


Lert: A reverse-curved olive- 
wood-and-slate roof supported 
by bronze-clad metal struts was 
constructed over the rear sec- 
tion, which houses the baths, 
entrance hall and kitchen. 





how the mountain view was brought 
into the interior through walls of floor- 
to-ceiling glass and framed within an el- 
egantly linear steel structure became an 
iconic image for generations of archi- 
tects. “All of Mies’s houses were orient- 
ed to the view,” Voorsanger observes, 
“with a great deal of emphasis placed 
not only on glass but on the intricate 
detailing and rich materials.” 

Since the house was located in a 
rugged climate and set amid a monu- 
mentally scaled landscape of mountains 
and lakes, both the owners and the ar- 


Asove: A barrel-vaulted copper 
roof shelters the south-facing mas- 
ter bedroom, living/dining room 
and study. “Two other roofs were 
built underneath to make sure it 
doesn’t leak,” says Voorsanger. 
“The clerestory permits the winter 
sun to penetrate the rear wing.” 
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chitect desired a strong sense of shelter 
as well. A pure glass box that embraced 
the view, no matter how magnificent, 
seemed too vulnerable to the elements. 

Voorsanger’s plan for sheltering the 
Montana house focused on two distinc- 
tive, contoured roofs that would aggres- 
sively announce their historic role as 
providers of a protective layer. One 
roof, a bronze-tinted copper barrel 
vault, arcs over the rooms facing south 
to the view; the second, shaped like a 
cup and tilted with a lid of thick slate, 
extends over the rear portion of the 
house. “The rooms have high ceilings,” 
says Voorsanger. “The shape of the 


curved and reverse-curved roofs helped 
differentiate and moderate the spaces 
within the house.” 

Massive, textured materials also help 
convey a sense of durability and weight. 
Voorsanger artfully combined expan- 
sive walls of glass with walls of gneiss, 
which was quarried in Connecticut, 
along with outdoor terraces of sand- 
stone, soffits of olive wood and roofs of 
copper and slate. Inside, he heightened 
the effect of warmth and intimacy with 
two generously proportioned cross 
walls of the Connecticut stone that both 
anchor and divide the interior spaces. 
They are offset by a richly articulated 


Lert: “I wanted the house to be ABOVE: Voorsanger designed much 
warm and to glow,” says Voorsan- of the residence’s furniture, includ- 
ger. “The woods in the entrance ing the dining area’s table, in 

hall have appealing grains but are Claro walnut and olive to replicate 
handled as taut, smooth planes.” in line and materials the architec- 
Adds interior designer Helen Kent, _ ture. “We love to sit at breakfast 
“We depended on texture more and watch moose take a swim in 


than pattern for the fabrics.” 


the lake,” says the husband. 











LES tA ire O BE 
THE BEST VISTA 
FROM AN OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD.” 


coffered ceiling of olive wood that fol- 
lows the arc of the copper roof. Deeply 
burnished floors and wall paneling of 
Claro walnut contribute to the impres- 
sion of comfort. “While we wanted to 
have a lot of glass for the views,” Voor- 
sanger says, “we also needed a feeling of 
enclosure. You have to have some solid 
masses of material with the transparent 
voids of glass.” 

\lthough the Montana house varies 
from the modernist model, its basic lay- 
out shows a strong affinity to its prede- 
cessors. The living/dining room, study 
and master bedroom are aligned in a 
rectangular block along the south face 
of the house, where they overlook 
grass-covered foothills, with a fishing 
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ABOVE Lert: “The desk and barrel- 


vaulted ceiling in the study are of 
similar woods, intended as an ar- 
chitectural ensemble to ‘hold’ the 
outstanding views and light,” says 
Voorsanger. “All the high-tech 
equipment is hidden inside the 
cabinets.” Edward Fields rug. 


Lert: “The fireplace wall in the 
master bedroom is one of two ma- 
jor stone walls that visually stabi- 
lize the house and separate the 
living areas,” says Voorsanger. He 
added skylights “because it’s all 
about participating with the land- 
scape.” Edward Fields rug. 











pond in the foreground, and mountain 
peaks beyond. “I wanted the house to be 
a platform for gazing out at this extraor- 
dinary sight,” Voorsanger says. Indeed, 
the window that stretches across the 
living/dining room is thirty-four feet 
long and eleven feet high, which, ac- 
cording to the builder, Bart S. Culbert- 
son, makes it the largest piece of dou- 
ble-paned glass installed anywhere. 

Behind this rectangular volume is an- 
other block on the north side of the 
house, where ancillary spaces such as 
the entrance hall, the kitchen, the gear 
room for fishing equipment and the 
master baths are contained. 

In configuring the layout of the 
house, Voorsanger slid one rectangle of 
space past the other so that one end of 
each could be covered in glass on two 
sides. The study, in particular, benefits 
from this manipulation of plan—it juts 
out past the rear rectangular volume so 
that its glass walls face south, east and 
north. “This has got to be the best vista 


from an office in the world,” says the 
husband. “The view runs right through 
it,” says Culbertson, who, as the builder, 
had to make sure that water did not. 
“We do get eighty-mile-an-hour winds 
sometimes, plus rain that moves up- 
ward,” he adds. 

In the rear section of the house, one 
of the master baths has glass walls that 
face west and south. “The deer come 
watch me brush my teeth,” the husband 
notes. Skylights were inserted into the 
roof in both baths, and in the master 
bedroom, glass panels were installed in 
the barrel vault above the bed. “We like 
to lie looking up at the stars and the 
moon at night,” says the husband. 

The rear, north-facing wall is 
sheathed in Connecticut gneiss, cut in 
large flat pieces and fitted perfectly to- 
gether. It is this solid, impenetrable 
stone wall that visitors first see after rid- 
ing six miles up a gritty road, past trout 
ponds, hills covered with sage, quaking 

continued on page 243 


“The site is a spectacular bowl 
overlooking a lake and sur- 
rounding mountains at an 
elevation of eight thousand feet,” 
observes the architect. “The most 
magnificent view—and sub- 
sequent orientation of the house— 
is to the south and the lake.” 
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PHILADELPHIA STORY 


RETHINKING A DUPLEX WITH STRONG ART AND DECO LINES 


Interior Design by Juan Montoya, Asib/Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 














“A blend of Déco and Nouveau 
elements provided a dramatic back- 
drop for the clients’ modern art 
collection,” says Juan Montoya of 
the pied-a-terre he designed for a 
couple in Philadelphia. Apartments 
on two floors were joined by stairs 
to form a duplex. OpposiTE: Mon- 
toya used an antique wrought iron 
panel in the entrance hall door. 


Ricut: Botero’s 1990 Venere Dor- 
miente is near the stair, which is in- 
set with Art Déco brass panels. 
Carpet runner from Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges. BELOw 
RiGuT: Picasso’s 1961 Woman Seat- 
ed in an Armchair hangs above the 
fireplace in the living room. Sulta- 
nabad rug is from Safavieh Carpets. 


hese clients first saw my 
work in 1978,” says Juan 
Montoya, “and they hired 
me to do a project. Since 
then I’ve done several others for them, 
including a house in Palm Beach. At first 
they were opposed to anything to do 
with the past—they wanted only con- 
temporary design. They also didn’t have 
a very important art collection, although 
they were interested in starting one.” 

In this most recent project, a duplex 
apartment in Philadelphia, the defin- 
ing aesthetic is Art Déco, punctuated 
with Empire and eighteenth-century 
antiques and enriched with a collec- 
tion that includes Picassos, Boteros and 
a Frankenthaler. 

The apartment, one of several resi- 
dences owned by the couple, posed a va- 
riety of challenges. “The space is in a 


hotel built in the eighties,” says Mon- 
toya. “Half of the building is hotel 
rooms and the other half is apartments, 
but both are very bland in that eighties 
hotel style.” The clients wanted space, 
so they bought a large apartment on a 
high floor and a small apartment on the 
floor above it and proposed combining 
the two to make a duplex. 

With the entrance and stair hall, 
Montoya and project director Shaler 
Ladd took on both the structural and 
design issues. “An engineer told us that 
we could have stairs here,” says Mon- 
toya, “but when I proposed having pol- 
ished-granite flooring and limestone 
walls to create a sense of drama, he said 
it would be too heavy.” Montoya re- 
thought his approach. He had found Art 
Nouveau iron grillwork panels on a 


shopping trip; he filled them with sand- 
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Opposire: “The sandblasted- 
glass doors add light as well as a 
sense of mystery,” says project 
director Shaler Ladd. Franken- 
thaler’s 1968 Glow IT is accom- 
panied by mahogany-and-gilt 
chairs from Philippe Farley in 
the dining room. Door handles 
by P. E. Guerin. Lee Jofa damask. 


Ricut: “The kitchen also provides 
an informal dining space for eat- 
ing breakfast or light meals,” Ladd 
says. A circa 1960 Italian glass-and- 
nickel light fixture hangs above the 
table in the kitchen. Black-lac- 
quered cherrywood-and-stainless- 
steel cabinetry is by Poggenpohl. 


blasted glass and fashioned doors out of 
them to use in several places in the hall. 
Then he took Art Déco panels that he 
had purchased in Palm Beach and in- 
serted them into a black iron stair rail 
with brushed-brass details and an ebo- 
nized wood rail, which he had created 
for the stairs connecting the two floors. 
Although the restructured floors were 
able to support the granite, Montoya 
had the walls done in a faux-limestone 
finish. He placed a Botero sculpture of a 
sleeping woman beneath the stairs and a 
sleek Jean Arp bronze in a corner. The 
final result: a Moderne style with un- 
usual surfaces, a strong Art Déco pres- 
ence and superb artwork. 

Indeed, the living room was con- 
. ceived as a showcase for the clients’ 
growing collection of art. “In order to 
add character to a room that was struc- 
turally boring and to illuminate the art,” 
Montoya explains, “I created cove ceil- 
ings that curve slightly toward the side 
walls and stop just short of the windows. 
Between the ceiling and the window 
walls I placed recessed lighting so that 
the window walls would be awash in 


light.” Among the artworks in the room 
are paintings by Picasso and Botero, a 
Henry Moore sculpture and an Alberto 
Giacometti drawing. 

The draperies in the living room are 
themselves signs of an evolving rela- 
tionship between clients and designer. 
“The wife is very particular about her 
houses,” says Montoya. “Originally she 
was opposed to any kind of window 
coverings at all, and I had to explore 
their use carefully with her. I tried 
small blinds in the Palm Beach house, 
then solar blinds, then she softened to- 
ward draperies.” 

It was in the Palm Beach house that 
Montoya also began to interest her in 
antiques. “That house was built in 1928 
by Maurice Fatio, who was a contempo- 
rary of Addison Mizner, the great Palm 
Beach architect,” he says. “Art Déco 
pieces were entirely appropriate for that 
house, and she saw that.” The first an- 
tique Montoya bought for his client was 
“a picture frame dated 1682 from Colom- 
bia, my native country,” he says. “We 
put it in one of the baths, and when she 
got used to that, it was all downhill 





from there.” Later she bought two ta- 
bles on her own whose Empire style was 
complementary to the Art Déco furni- 
ture she and Montoya were looking at. 

The dining room—where a 1968 
Frankenthaler painting, Glow II, nearly 
fills one wall—is a perfect example of 
Montoya’s blending of the Moderne 
style that is the envelope for the apart- 
ment with strong art and good antiques. 
“In the hall there is a pillar—a structur- 
al column—sheathed in faux-limestone 
that separates the dining room from 
everything else, so what is going on 
there had to duplicate what goes on in 
the rest of the apartment,” says Mon- 
toya. “The hall has the same cove ceil- 
ing as the living room, because I like to 
use the ceiling as a creative element.” 
The Art Nouveau metal doors leading 
to the dining room carry out the Nou- 
veau and Déco metalwork theme that 
originates in the stair rail and runs 
through the apartment. 

In the dining room, two large Art 
Déco light fixtures again make the ceil- 
ing “a creative element.” While the 
ebonized maple floor and the white 
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walls echo the granite floor and faux- 
limestone of the hall, and the Frank- 
enthaler makes its bold statement, the 
dining room is furnished with sixteen 
mahogany-and-gilt chairs in Russian 
Empire style, eight of which are origi- 
nal and eight of which Montoya had re- 
produced. The chairs in this context 
function almost as pure sculpture, as 
do a nineteenth-century Italian repro- 
duction of a Greek krater in the living 
room and an English mahogany tea 
caddy that sits on the dresser in the 
sleek purlieus of the master bedroom 
dressing area. 

Montoya’s collaboration with his 
clients extends to color choices, and 
this came into play in the bedroom. 
“The wife is very sensitive to color,” 
he says. “She favors taupe, black and 
red.” The embroidered silk bedcov- 





ering is in shades of taupe, black and 
gray, and those colors complement the 
cream of the walls, the beige of the 
carpet and the ebonized wood of an 
Art Déco version of a Louis X VI-style 
armchair. There, as in other places in 
the apartment, an antique glass-top Art 
Déco table with gilt-iron legs functions 
as sculpture. 

The apartment is intensely person- 
al—the couple say it’s “an analysis of 
how they live.” An analogy for such a 
stylishly efficient use of space could be a 
suite on one of the grand old luxury lin- 
ers, the Normandie, perhaps. And, as 
it happens, “the corridors with their 
round columns give the feeling of an 
ocean liner,” Montoya says. The cos- 
mopolitan flair of the rooms could be 
anywhere: Philadelphia, New York—or 
the high seas. 0 





AN ANALOGY FOR SUCH A STYLISHLY 
EFFICIENT USE OF SPACE COULD BE A SUITE 
ON ONE OF THE GRAND OLD LUXURY 
LINERS, ‘THE NORMANDIE, PERHAPS. 


BELOw Lert: A cherrywood wet 
bar, custom-designed by Mon- 
toya, is among the library’s ameni- 
ties. Sink and fittings are by P. E. 
Guerin. On the cherrywood sofa 
table is a lamp from Donghia. 

In the hall beyond stands a circa 
1935 bronze by Ossip Zadkine. 















“The upper apartment was rede- 
signed to house the master suite, 
comprising the bedroom, two 
baths, two dressing rooms and a 
study,” says Montoya. A Donghia 
lacquered armchair sets off the 
pattern of an embroidered silk 
bedcovering from Issey Miyake. | 


MBRIAN EVOLUTION 


AN ABANDONED FARM SETTLEMENT RECLAIMED IN ITALY 


“It had been abandoned for more 
than thirty years and was in ruins, 
but all around it were views of 
unspoiled valley,” says architect 
Domenico Minchilli of Crispiano, 
a farm settlement in Umbria, Italy, 
that he converted into a retreat 
for an American filmmaker. 
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Architecture by Domenico Minchilli 
Text by William Weaver 
Photography by Simon McBride 





Ricut: “The bedrooms have sepa- 
rate entrances,” says Minchilli, 
who created a small paved court- 
yard between the two houses. “To 
get to some, you have to go outside. 
The staircase, built over a new pas- 
sageway, provides the only first- 
floor access to the second level. 


” 


fter two summers of sporadic 
house hunting in Umbria, she 
was losing heart. Then an 
American acquaintance, a 
longtime Italian resident, invited her 
for dinner at a landmark house not far 
from the medieval hill town of Todi. 
Sitting on a high terrace, she was admir- 
ing the view of a broad, bow]-like valley 
with patches of golden wheat fields, sil- 
very olive groves and stands of young 
trees, green against the dusk-blue hills. 

In the middle distance, on a rise 
above the floor of the valley, she saw a 
ragged cluster of stone walls, indistinct 
in the dying light. Her hostess explained 
that the walls represented what was left 
of a small abandoned hamlet that 
centuries ago was a modest farming set- 
tlement. When the visitor expressed 
interest, her new friend (American resi- 
dents in Umbria tend to become prose- 
lytizers) offered to arrange a visit. 

Thus a documentary filmmaker from 
Manhattan became the proprietor of a 
deserted Umbrian village called Cris- 
piano. Restored, the buildings are now 
the refuge of the filmmaker and her 
teenage concert-pianist daughter and 
an ever-changing supporting cast of visi- 
tors, many of them artists or writers. 





“The owner wanted to stay as 
close as possible to Umbrian de- 
sign,” notes the architect. Top: 

A tile-topped chimney is part of 
one of five fireplaces that were 
added. Asove: The stone lion- 
head fountain fragment, which 
feeds into a 1673 basin, was found 
by the owner in nearby Viterbo. 
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RicutT: The dining area, kitchen 
and living area, converted from 
stables, occupy the smaller of the 
two houses. “We saved the good 
beams,” says the architect, “and 
we salvaged additional beams, 
stones and terra-cotta tiles from 
demolished houses in the area.” 


The transformation was neither 
quick nor easy. Italian architect Do- 
menico Minchilli assumed the challeng- 
ing job of turning the romantic ruin 
into a livable villa. But before he could 
lift a stone or mix a batch of mortar, he 
had to worry about access. The road to 
the place had long since vanished, and it 
took weeks to construct the mile of 
gravel track. Bringing in electricity was 
another long job, especially since the 
wires had to be buried, and then tele- 
phone lines had to be connected and 
two wells sunk. 

Crispiano consisted of four struc- 
tures. One, a square of roofless walls, 
has been left a ruin next to the swim- 
ming pool; another, the chapel, has 
been restored on the exterior but re- 
mains unused. The most important 
structures were two communal houses 
of unequal height, separated by an al- 
leylike empty area. 

‘The new owner wanted the houses to 
be connected, so Minchilli devised a 
brick-paved courtyard and an enclosed 
passageway between the two. A stair- 


way, made of the same local stone as the 


passageway, leads to a loggia above it 
and provides the only access from the 
first to the second floors. 

\t the suggestion of an American 
friend, the smaller, two-story house, 
says Minchilli, became “the day build- 
ing,” with the kitchen, dining room and 
living areas, while the three-story house 
became “the dorm,” with family and 
guest suites. Because the buildings on 
the property remain distinct, “you feel 
like you re in a little village.” 

\s was the custom in Italian rural 
houses in the past, the Crispiano fami- 
lies lived on the second floor, keeping 
their livestock in the stables below. The 
warmth of the livestock heated the up- 
per rooms, which otherwise had a single 
fireplace in each family unit. “Because 
there were no first-floor fireplaces, we 
had to add all four,” says Minchilli. 
“We also put a new one in a second- 
floor guest bedroom.” 

In the farmhouses of the past, the 
kitchen was the central room, where 
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“We thought it would be a pity not 
to see the views,” says Minchilli, 
“so we ended up putting in a lot of 
windows.” Opposite: In keeping 
with Umbrian tradition, he used 
oak beams and terra-cotta tiles in 
the kitchen. The pot rack, he says, 
was based on an antique food drier. 


Ricut: “Half of the ceiling had col- 
lapsed,” says Minchilli. “But we 
liked the way it felt, so we kept it 
open.” The space is used as a din- 

- ing area; overlooking it is the loft- 
like upper living room. The iron 
railings, designed by the architect, 


were made by a Roman craftsman. 





IT IS AHOUSE OF DOORS AND 
WINDOWS, SO THE 
INHABITANTS CAN ENJOY 
THE LANDSCAPE AT ANY TIME. 





the family not only cooked and ate but 
also received friends. Appropriately, 
the kitchen at Crispiano is the focus of 
the house. “It’s where everybody just 
naturally tends to hang out,” Minchilli 
says. “It’s accessible from outside and 
from inside; it’s roomy and warm.” 
Accessibility, in fact, is a feature of the 
whole house. It is a house of doors and 
windows, so the inhabitants can enjoy 
the landscape at any time. “The life of 
the house,” the owner says, “is just one 
view after the next.” Though balconies 
were not a feature of Umbrian farm- 
houses (and windows—for purposes of 
insulation—were kept to the smallest 
possible number), Crispiano’s owner in- 
sisted that the master bedroom and the 
bedroom of her daughter should have 
balconies. And “because the owner was 
concerned about light,” says Minchilli, 
many windows—in attractive asymme- 
try—were cut into the outside walls. 
The walls themselves were still in 
good shape, but the first floor was plain 
dirt, and almost all of the upper floors 
had caved in. New floors had to be built 
with old terra-cotta tiles painstakingly 
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sought and purchased from demolishers 
of old houses. In one area, now the din- 
ing room, the owner liked the soaring, 
cathedral effect. So instead of replacing 
the entire floor, Minchilli made only a 
mezzanine over the living area, while al- 
lowing the lofty, towering space above 
the dining room to remain. A low brick 
arch connected two of the spaces, and 
Minchilli created more arches to under- 
line the flow of the rooms. 

Despite all its doors, windows and 
balconies, the new Crispiano is a place 
of privacies. Each bedroom has a sitting 
room and bath; there is also a space 
called the piano room, where a piano 
will be put for the daughter’s daily prac- 
tice. Big meals are eaten in the dining 
room, but “we eat all over—indoors, 
outdoors,”-the owner explains. 

“Crispiano is where I want to be 
when I can stop working—in maybe 
twenty or thirty years.” That is, to put it 
mildly, planning ahead. But Crispiano 
has survived for centuries, triumphing 
over decades of neglect, and it will be 
there, beautiful and serene, whenever 
the owner can come to it. 0 





ABove Lert: In the daughter’s 
bedroom, Minchilli designed a 
four-poster “inspired by fence 
finials in Umbria,” he says. As in 
the other bedrooms, the final layer 
of plaster on the walls was tinted 
with a pigment made from pow- 
dered bricks and terra di Siena. 


A covered stone porch, where 
“guests are always fighting for the 
chairs,” remarks Minchilli, looks 
out over the wheat fields to the 
main approach. “It’s not big, but 
it’s very appealing. In winter it’s a 
bit too chilly, but it’s breezy in 
summer, so it’s cool and pleasant.” 
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/ CULTIVATING AJAP. ANESE Landscape Design by Pierre Sernet 
~ LANDSCAPE ABOVE MAN HATTAN Text by Susan Dooley/Photography by Durston Saylor 


woman tries to un- 
tangle herself from 
the leash of a zig- 
zagging dog. A 
man checks his watch as he 
climbs the steps of a brown- 
stone. Both seem unaware 
that they are in a special part 
of Manhattan, guarded from 
harm by five ancient Bud- 
dhas that stand out of sight. 

These carved stone fig- 
ures, which once kept travel- 
ers safe on the roadways of 
Japan, are residents of a gar- 
den that floats four stories 
above the street. 

“If you can get a clear un- 
derstanding of a Japanese 
garden, you have a clear un- 
derstanding of the Japanese 
culture,” says Pierre Sernet, 
the man who created the 
rooftop tea garden where the 
Buddhas have come to rest. 
“The Shinto religion has 
tremendous order and re- 
spect for nature. The gar- 
dens are supposed to be a 
representation of nature.” 

William Blake was a John- 
ny-come-lately when he ex- 
horted his readers to “see a 
world in a grain of sand.” 
The Japanese had been doing 
that for more than a thou- 
sand years, meditating on 
nature in gardens where a 
mountain lay in a single 
stone, a forest in a tree and 
an ocean in a tiny pool. In a 
perfect paradox, this rever- 
ence for nature is expressed 
in highly unnatural ways. In 
nature, plants grow as they 
please and ramble where 
they wish. In a Japanese gar- 
den, plants do what they are 
told. Is a pine tree failing to 
droop in the desired fashion? 





Pierre Sernet based the layout of 
his Manhattan garden on a roji, a 
Japanese tea ceremony garden. 
“The idea was to create serenity 
and calm in the middle of the city.” 
Lert: A path designed to enhance 
the sense of space leads past a sky- 
light, right, meant to evoke a pond. 





all rocks, bound up like 
parcels, are then tied to its 
branches to pull them into 
the favored form. 

In the Japanese garden, 
which shuns the colorful tap- 
estries created by a variety of 
flowers, form is all. The posi- 
tion of a tree, a rock or a sin- 
gle iris is carefully consid- 
ered. And then amended, as a 
tree grows too tall or spreads 
its branches too far, disrupt- 
ing the harmony achieved by 
perfect proportions. 

“T have tortured this one a 
lot,” confesses Sernet, affec- 
tionately patting a Japanese 
cut-leaved maple that has 
been wound with narrow 
copper wiring. 

Unlike a Japanese stroll 
garden, where trees may 


Ricut: Off a fourth-floor bed- 
room is a small area defined by a 
fence modeled on one at Kyoto’s 
Kennin Temple. Sernet had the 
high water basin, or chozubashi, 
sculpted out of lava rock. 


“T have to prune here and there,” 
says Sernet (above), “but I planned 
the garden to basically take care of 
itself.” BELOw: Water runs through 
a bamboo pipe into the tswkubai, 

a low water basin, traditionally a 
place where guests wash their 
hands before the tea ceremony. 


frame a distant view—a “bor- 
rowed landscape”—to make 
the space appear larger than 
it is, a tea ceremony garden 
turns away from the world. It 
is a place for meditation on 
the spiritual, not for intru- 
sions of the temporal. Four 
floors below, taxi drivers en- 
gage in their daily symphony 
of honking horns, but in the 
garden there is no sound be- 
yond the splash of water and 
the song of birds. 

Standing on the engawa, a 
wooden platform, Sernet can 
survey a landscape that has 
slipped the bonds of space 
and time. It,is not New York. 
It is Kyoto or Nara, and one 
imagines that somewhere 
out of sight a kimono-clad 
figure is lighting the charcoal 
to heat water for tea. 

A stand of bamboo, its 


Lert: Sernet set the stones in the 
path “to force a visitor to face spe- 
cific directions when walking 
through the garden.” Past the gate 
is a platform made to fit four tatami 
mats and used for tea ceremonies. 





Ricut: On the fifth floor, Sernet 
planted roses and set out a table for C 
alfresco meals. As elsewhere, all —_ A ape er a 
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the plants are in containers. “A F 
redwood that began as a twig —see  fN = - ee gee 

would now be forty-five feet high aE, ; ; ea SG tet Se ta = —_?, 
if I hadn’t trimmed it,” he says. bey Vy ee 


green leaves bending in a 
graceful arc, almost hides the 
tsukubai, a basin, which in 
this case has been carved 
from lava rock. Surrounded 
by round black stones laid in 
a pattern that represents the 
sea, the basin is filled by wa- 
ter splashing down from a 
bamboo pipe. Very mystical. 
There is also a single stone 
next to the tswkubai, large 
enough and flat enough to 
hold a parcel or a purse. Very 
practical. When you stop for 
the ritual washing of hands, 
you must have someplace to 
put your possessions. 

Stepping-stones set among 

_pieces of crushed marble 
curve through the garden, 

_ past the twisted maple and 
azaleas trained into cushiony 
mounds, past Japanese bar- 
berry and low-growing ju- 
nipers. A Japanese black pine 
bends artistically, and tall 
blue cedars and a Califor- 
nia redwood stand sentinel 
against the outside world. 
The path: weaves toward a 
bamboo gate and then disap- 
pears from view. 

Gardens should have se- 
crets, and this garden’s secret 
is a platform, where Sernet 
seats his friends for the ritual 
serving of tea. 

“When I started the gar- 
den in 1987,” he says, “it was 
structural. You could see 
what the intent was, but it 
was very artificial.” No more. 
Now his job is to keep it un- 
der control and to prevent 
rampant growth from blur- 
ring the shapes that give the 

continued on page 243 


RicutT: The garden, which mea- 
sures about 20 by 42 feet, as seen 
from above. “The lushness always 
amazes me,” says Sernet. “From 
the Japanese garden you can’t 

see the neighboring buildings.” 
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Architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
designéd the landscaping as well as 
the cluster of gabled pavilions that 
makes up the Maryland residence 
of Thomas and Robin Clarke. 
Asove: The house is sited parallel 
to the riverfront, an alignment that 
is reinforced through Jacobsen’s 
rhythmic placement of pear trees. 


“T believe in the reasonableness 
of a domestic scale and that a 
house should look like a house,’ 
remarks Jacobsen. “As Picasso 
said, you never have to explain 
a daffodil.” ABOVE RIGHT: The 
main axis continues from the 
crushed-rock drive through the 
canopy-topped front door. 
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Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Robert Lautman 








o modern archi- 
tects he is a post- 
modernist, and to 
postmodernists 
he is a modernist. Such is the 
paradox of Hugh Newell Ja- 
cobsen, who has spent much 
of his long career dancing 
deftly atop the wall that sep- 
arates modern architecture 
from more traditional styles, 
all the while managing to 
convince those who stay firm- 
ly on either side that he is a 
partisan of the other. To Ja- 
cobsen, who studied with 
Louis Kahn at Yale and ap- 
prenticed with Philip John- 
son, the rigid distinctions 
most people make between 
modern and traditional ar- 
chitecture are both wrong- 
headed and unnecessary: He 
takes great pride in the high- 
ly personal synthesis he has 
achieved, straddling the two 
formal vocabularies in a way 
that is very much his own. 
Thomas and Robin Clarke’s 





sprawling house on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland rep- 
resents Jacobsen at his best, 
which is to say that it is self- 
assured and crisp and merges 
the pristine qualities of mod- 
ernism with the comfortable 
associations of traditional ar- 
chitectural form. At once a 
paean to modernism and an 
homage to the graceful clap- 
board farmhouses of the 
Eastern Shore, the house feels 
both sumptuous and easy. 
And while it is possible to 


talk of this house in terms of 


its debt to classical villas and 
the houses of Louis Kahn, 
the image that comes most 
quickly to mind is no such se- 
rious art-historical reference 
but the simple, primal shape 
that Jacobsen calls “the Mo- 
nopoly house”—a little box 
with a peaked roof. What he 
has really done is put togeth- 
er a whole cluster of Monop- 
oly houses of varying sizes, 
arranging them in a bril- 


a, 
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liantly inventive composition. 
The Clarkes came to Ja- 
cobsen after visiting a Flori- 


da residence (see Architectural 
Digest, September 1992) that 
he had designed for an old 
friend of Robin Clarke’s— 
“the killer house,” she recalls, 
“because the minute I saw it 
[ knew that if I ever built 
a house, I wanted it to be by 
Hugh Jacobsen.” The wish 
soon became parent to the 
deed: Not long after the 
Florida visit, Thomas Clarke 
decided to take early retire- 
ment, and the couple, who 


Asove: The entrance hall leads 
through a series of spaces to the 
great room. “I let the height of the 
passageway build with overhead 
windows,” Jacobsen comments. 
“Otherwise, the next, taller ceiling 
would have appeared too abruptly.” 
The flooring throughout is stone. 
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have seven children between 
them from previous mar- 
riages, began to cast about 
for a place to build a new 
establishment for the next 
phase of their life. The major 
requirements: that it be in a 
mild but not tropical climate 
and that it offer rural tran- 
quillity with urban pleasures 
reasonably close at hand. 

“T felt like I did when | 
graduated from law school 
and the whole world was an 
option,” ‘Thomas Clarke says. 
“We looked at Santa Fe, Sono- 
ma, even Provence. But the 


“A single room can fulfill the prom- 
ise of a house,” says Jacobsen, “and 
that long front drive makes a drum- 
roll of a promise.” RIGHT: Jacob- 
sen considers the great room—the 
combined living and dining rooms 
and kitchen—the “soul of the 
place.” KitchenAid dishwasher. 
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truth is that after years in the 
Midwest”—he had been an 
executive of a large industrial 
company in Indiana—‘“what 
I really wanted most was to 
return to the East Coast.” 
\nd so, after rejecting Vir- 
ginia as too southern and the 
Hudson Valley as too north- 
ern, they came to Maryland 
and discovered the Eastern 
Shore. It is a part of the coun- 
try that neither had great fa- 
miliarity with, but now they 
speak of its flat, stretched- 
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out vistas, myriad coves and 
creeks and inlets, and mix of 
open fields and rich wood- 
lands with the passion of reli- 
gious converts. “We’ve never 
doubted for a moment that 
we made the right choice,” 
Robin Clarke says. 

If the idea of working with 
Jacobsen had appealed to the 
couple before, their decision 
to settle on the Eastern Shore 
made it all the more logi- 
cal. The architect had already 
designed four houses in the 


area, and he knew it well. 
“Someone once said, “The 
‘Tidewater is the one place on 
earth where the sea meets 
the land gently,’” Jacobsen 
says. “The land is beautiful, 
mysteriously quiet; the quali- 
ty of the light is fantastic. 
And the vernacular buildings 
are white, wood-frame struc- 
tures with simple shapes.” 

In other words, a place tai- 
lor-made for Jacobsen, who 
could take inspiration from 
the basic forms of the local 





architecture, much of which 
dates from the eighteenth 
century and has the same 
kind of thin, tensile elegance 
that his late-twentieth-cen- 
tury work aspires to. Many of 
the region’s farmhouses are 
fairly grand, but they are al- 
most never pretentious; they 
were built for a place that has 
always eschewed flamboy- 
ance and values a kind of ex- 

pansive simplicity. 
The Clarkes purchased a 
continued on page 238 


OpposiTeE: In the master bedroom, 
a corner element—encasing shelv- 
ing and a false door—was installed 
to reduce the impact of the large 
spans of glass on both the exte- 
rior and the interior. Jacobsen de- 
signed the steel bed; the outdoor 
furniture is from Brown Jordan. 


The architecture, says Jacobsen, is 
“a hard-edged abstraction” of the 
19th-century farmhouse vernacu- 
lar. ABOvE: The chimney of the 
great room, which lies behind the 
master bedroom, dominates the riv- 
er facade. On the lawn is a 1995 
bronze by Aristides Demetrios. 
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THE HOUSE WAS BUILT FOR A PLACE 
THAT VALUES A KIND OF EXPANSIVE SIMPLICITY. 


“Eastern Shore views are horizon- 
tal,” notes Jacobsen, who, for the 
great room pavilion, “stretched 
forty feet of glass to accentuate that 
horizontality.” Giving the illusion of 
extended height, the dormers de- 
crease in size as they ascend the roof. 
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Carpets listed clockwise from upper left: 


Bidjar Black (Setting: Ronald F. Bradshaw, NYC), 
Antique Tapestry, Donegal Branches Tobacco/Moss, 
Lotus & Vine Grey/Tobacco, Ziegler Moss, Donegal 
Branches Spruce/Burgundy (Setting: Odile de 
‘ dj : ; Schietere, NYC), Zagros Cocoa, Mahal Gold, 
and therein lies i te an Mughali Moss, Floral Heriz Brick/Beige. 


ROOMS DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF 
Paris, FRENCH DESIGNER SHOWHOUSE, NYC. 
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LAKE FOREST IDYLL 


continued from page 146 
Italian chests and Russian carpets.” 

The client’s wife was interested in 
Russian culture and design, and Easton 
had taken his first trip to Russia short- 
ly before working on the house. “The 
colors—the pinks, the yellows, the 
salmons—came from that trip,” he says. 
“T brought back the images of interiors I 
had seen at Kuskovo, which is a bubble- 
gum-pink clapboard mansion near 
Moscow, and at the Pavlovsk Palace out- 
side St. Petersburg.” 

The application of color was done 
with Easton’s customary sophistication 
and subtlety. “The entrance hall, the liv- 
ing room and the dining room were all 
given the same yellow-cream under- 
glaze,” he points out. “I often do that so 
that a similar feeling flows from the en- 
trance hall into the other rooms. Then 
different colors—salmon for the hall, 
coral for the dining room and a yel- 
low strié wallcovering for the living 
room—were put over the yellow-cream 
base. You can use strongly colored car- 
pets and draperies with bold imagery 
with these shades.” 

Despite Easton’s taking the ideal of 
traditional Lake Forest comfort and 
“veering off to make the house a little 
prettier,” his client likes the change. 
“He’s very excited about beautiful 
things; he enjoys the process of putting 
together a house,” notes Easton. 

When the client bought the house, 
he had recently remarried and had ac- 
quired a large young family as a result. 
‘This meant that accommodation had to 
be made in the size of the kitchen, in a 
basement playroom and in the bedrooms. 
In decorating terms, the client did not 
compromise his love for antiques except 
in one way. Rather than use antique 
rugs in many of the rooms, Easton com- 
missioned Portuguese needlepoint re- 
productions of English originals. Oth- 
erwise the house is the polished result of 
Easton and Smith’s complete commit- 
ment to such meticulous touches as 
ceiling moldings, dentil entablatures 
and paneling in the window recesses. 

“From the way that the paint was put 
on the exterior walls to the hardware on 
every door, there was incredible atten- 
tion paid to every detail,” says David 
Easton. “It took two years to create 
such a finished result. I love the finesse 
of this house.” 0 
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continued from page 162 

is a dynamic mix of vertical and hor- 
izontal siding, in differing gauges, 
stained green, red and yellow. While 
Mack is known as an inspired colorist, 
the effect he achieved here is unique 
in his body of work. He alternated col- 
ors for a dappled look that harmonizes 
with the rippling hues of the garden: 
Instead of using slabs of stand-alone 
shades that contrast with their surround- 
ings, he fashioned an intricate arrange- 
ment of colors that reflect and intensify 
those of nature. 

Inside the house, space flows down- 
ward from the entrance level in a series 
of beautifully modulated open areas: 
living and dining and kitchen. Upstairs, 
rooms pinwheel out from the main 
stairway, which is just steps from the 
front door. The master suite contains 
an office; wide sliding doors at the top 
of the stairs seal off the two-bedroom, 
two-bath guest quarters. 

Mack’s virtuoso turns with stained 
plywood and colored concrete make his 
paneling and cabinetry sufficient deco- 
ration for most of the rooms. Still, he 
does not believe in the concept of “total 
architecture,” as he conceives his houses 
to be furnished by others. In this one, 
the interior decoration not done by the 
architect himself is by San Francisco 
designer Holly Hulburd. 

Stained plywood infuses a Mack 
house with not only the warmth and 
sheen of wood but a sense of artfulness, 
which makes it seem something like the 
inside of a beautifully constructed toy 
box. Here, the wood is enhanced by the 
distinctive quality of the light: The inte- 
rior pulls sunlight in from the garden, 
to glowingly bounce off Mack’s palette. 

In its simplicity and careful use of 
builders’ materials, the house is remi- 
niscent of the early work of California 
architect William Wwurster, a compari- 
son Mack is proud to acknowledge. Its 
pervasive air of livability also reflects 
Mack’s position in the'lineage of Euro- 
pean modernism, as an heir to its anti- 
Bauhaus wing. Like such architects as 
Loos, Mack is more sympathetic to the 
utilitarian craftsman ethic than to the 
perfection of the machine. “The way 
people live in a house, their comfort, is 
more important than making an archi- 
tectural experiment,” he says. “Domes- 
ticity should not be sacrificed to art.” 0 


CALIFORNIA 


continued from page 196 

in pairs, and they have no fixed 
place: When the sun moves, so do 
the draperies. 

He used a single model of uphol- 
stery throughout the house and covered 
it in off-white cotton. Other than a 
sumptuous Knole settee in the study 
and a few leather club chairs from the 
1930s, this created, Wright says, “a neu- 
tral background for the Tuscan furni- 
ture, which I wanted to be more focal.” 
The designer chose severe wooden 
farmhouse pieces, forgoing almost all 
curves and turnings. Their rich patina 
contrasts with Witt and Harris’s col- 
lection of classical antiquities, religious 


art and the handful of pieces from the 


There is no precedent 
for introducing 
Tuscan architecture 
into Big Sur. 


“palazzo in town,” among them a seven= 
teenth-century tapestry, a pair of Italian 
Neoclassical armchairs—and Susan 
Harris’s crystal chandelier. 

The house is about 4,000 square feet 
in all, has three bedrooms and took 
nearly two and a half years to complete. 
The owners actually bought (and re- 
sold) cement mixers and other con- 
struction equipment rather than having 
them driven back and forth every day 
along the five-mile dirt road that con- 
nects the building site to the highway. 
The house has no electricity; it operates 
on solar batteries and (when needed) 
propane generators. 

Paul Witt and Susan Harris have five 
children between them and are fre- 
quently visited in Big Sur by family and 
friends, who stay either in the main 
house or in the purely contemporary 
guesthouse, a fifteen-minute walk away. 

Witt likens the experience of com- 
missioning the house to producing a 
movie, only one that turned out better 
than its original idea. “A good deal of 
thought went into its conception, but 
it’s not a serious house,” he remarks. 
“It’s a place to pull back and retreat. It’s 
a place, we hope, that our kids will go on 
using for a long time.” 

“The look of always,” once again. 0 
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continued from page 200 
hammering, to develop such complex 
heat-based methods of metallurgy as 
the lost-wax process. 

Northern Peru remained a center of 
goldwork when the Moche were over- 
run by the Chimt in about the twelfth 
century A.D. The Chimt must have re- 
spected the caliber of Moche ornament, 
because they adapted their designs in 
the jewelry they made. The Chimt re- 
mained the dominant group in Peru un- 
til they were defeated by the Incas in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. After 
overrunning the Chimu capital of Chan 
Chan, the Incas seized its gold, annexed 
its artisans and delivered both to Cuzco. 

At its zenith, the Incan empire en- 
compassed modern Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, northern Chile and western 
Argentina. The Incas were fervent be- 
lievers in the sun god and imposed their 
religion on their vassals. Much Chimu 
gold was melted down to be made into 
objects of veneration destined for the 
great Incan Temple of the Sun in Cuzco. 
The walls and pillars were clad in gold, 
and a “garden” within the temple con- 
tained golden flowers, trees, llamas and 
shepherds g glittering in the clear, high 
air. Gold was deploy ed just as lav ishly in 
the royal households. It was made into 
wallcov erings, sinks, pipes, tableware 
and every conceivable body ornament. 

For all this land and material splen- 
dor, the Incas’ reign was destined to last 
barely a century—it was eradicated with 
the depredations of Francisco Pizarro. 
In November 1532 Pizarro took Ata- 
hualpa, the Incan ruler, prisoner and 
held him for ransom, demanding one 
chamber filled with gold and two with 
silver. The emperor’s subjects crammed 
the rooms with jewelry, plates and stat- 
uary, and after they had completed their 
part of the bargain, Pizarro had Ata- 
hualpa garroted. Nine forges were kept 
busy for four months in 1533 to melt 
down the ransom—Spanish inventories 
recorded that it yielded 13,420 pounds 
of gold and 26,000 pounds of silver. 

‘The Indian cultures in Colombia and 
its extension, present-day Panama, were 
equally obsessed with gold and the 
magnificence it lent their courts. In 
the middle valleys of Colombia, the 
goldsmiths of the Quimbaya, Tairona 
and ‘Tolima regions experimented con- 
stantly with metallurgy, perfecting the 


lost-wax process for use with both solid 
and hollow forms. Tairona ornament 
abounds in intricate motifs character- 
ized by tiny details, and pieces from the 
Tolima region are equally distinctive— 
hammered pectorals take the form of 
men, ear ornaments are bat-shaped, and 
cast and hammered pendants of flat, 
stylized human figures terminate in 
bases shaped like anchors. 

Golden crowns, ear flares, bracelets, 
anklets, nose ornaments and necklaces 
have also been found in Panama and 
Venezuela, and it is thought that the 
goldworking arts moved northward 
from Colombia onto the isthmus of 
Central America as early as the fifth or 
sixth century B.C. Finds from the Coclé 
province in Panama imply the existence 
of a prosperous society whose impor- 
tant echelons were buried with their 
stores of gold. Coclé artisans were tech- 
nically sophisticated, too—they under- 
stood alloying, hammering, annealing 
and lost-wax casting. And as in Peru, 
golden objects became preeminent sym- 
bols of rank and prestige. The nobility 
covered themselves with pendants, pec- 
torals, collars and belts bearing motifs 
of figures that combined the features of 
humans and animals. 

The Aztecs of south-central Mex- 
ico produced one of the most splen- 
did civilizations in the Western world, 
but they were indebted to the Mixtec 
people of Oaxaca for the beauty of their 
goldsmithing. The Mixtec possessed an 
admirable metalworking tradition that 
was passed on to Aztec artisans when 
the Aztecs subjugated them. The finesse 
of the Mixtec and Aztec execution was 
matched only by the fidelity of the 
plant, animal and human imagery to na- 
ture, and it was these masterpieces of re- 
alism that were taken by Cortés and 
would so amaze Diirer. These objects, 
too, would prove to be the Aztecs’ un- 
doing. When they welcomed Cortés as 
a god, presenting him:with gifts of gold, 
he abandoned all other ideas of trade or 
exploration. The pillaging was all too 
successful, and his galleons labored to- 
ward Spain, weighed down with the glo- 
ries of the ancient artisans. Smelted 
down and refashioned, the wealth of the 
Americas galvanized the economy of 
Europe and brought on a new age of 
goldsmithing there. 0 
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continued from page 230 
twenty-seven-acre farm on a piece of | 
land that fronts Hunting Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Miles River. They told 
Jacobsen and project architect Paul 
Roddick that they wanted a house big 
enough to accommodate their own ac- 
tive lives as well as occasional visits from 
children and grandchildren. The couple 
love nature and wanted the house ori- 
ented toward the water; they also speci- 
fied that most of the land remain in 
agricultural use, for corn and soybeans. 

Jacobsen and his clients first visited 
the site together on a winter day, “when 
it was colder than hell, with snow on the 
ground,” the architect says. “But I in- 
stantly saw where to put the house: 
There was a strong axis from the en- 
trance of the property right to the wa- 
ter, and I knew that if we could keep that 
axis to the view, everything would work.” 

Jacobsen kept the axis but turned it 
into something that in itself embodies 
the way this aesthetic embraces elements 
both traditional and modern. The drive 
leading to the house cuts through the 
fields to the symmetrical composition 
of white clapboard pavilions. The cen- 
tral pavilion, the tallest, is placed some- 
what apart from the three on each side, 
but the only indication that this is any- 
thing other than a slightly eccentric clas- 
sical formation is a much larger peaked 
roof looming behind the entrance pavil- 
ion, splayed from the rest of the house. 

That turns out to be the great room, 
the combined living and dining rooms, 
kitchen and library that is essentially 
the heart of the design. But we are not 
there yet: The house is entered via a 
narrow, navelike hallway, lit by high 
windows and intersected by a cross 
axis leading to a library and guest wing 
on the right and a mudroom/laundry 
and garage on the left. What pulls us 
forward, however, is the glimpse of the 
big space straight ahead and the view 
through the room, past the lawn to the 
water beyond. 

This is where the Jacobsen sensibility 
moves into high gear, with what may be 
the finest single room he has ever de- 
signed. Set at a forty-five-degree angle 
to the entrance axis, it is a massive barn 
of a space, incorporating every function 
except sleeping and bathing. And while 
it could well be a confused center, a kind 

continued on page 240 
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continued from page 238 

of Piccadilly Circus around which all 
life of the house swirls, it turns out in- 
stead to be more like Regent’s Park, an 
oasis both grand and serene. 

The room is striking on several 
counts. Its high, peaked ceiling, punctu- 
ated by two levels of dormers, creates a 
sense of monumentality; low side win- 
dows—at dining table level—offer a 
balancing intimacy. It is neatly divided 
into cooking, eating, reading and con- 
versation areas, and each seems to hold 
its logical place, feeling like a space in it- 
self but never so much as to get in the 
way of the larger whole. At night, light- 
ing causes portions of the room to ap- 
pear and disappear as surely as they 
might on a well-lit stage, but by day, no 
section seems to intrude upon the other. 

The most remarkable achievement 
here, though, is the way in which Jacob- 
sen plays with shifting axes. The en- 
trance hall intersects with the main 
room at its corner, and the view makes a 
diagonal slice through the space. Yet once 


you are inside the room, all sense of anx- 
ious diagonals evaporates, and it has the 
calm order of the square space that it is. 

An expansive glass wall, which faces 
the rolling lawn and the water, is almost 
aggressively modernist in its details, 
with butt-jointed glass at the corners. 
From within it orients the room firmly 
toward the lush and spectacular view, 
which includes a sculpture and a foun- 
tain that was commissioned for the site. 

On the other side of the great room, 
behind a hidden door, lies the master 
bedroom wing, whose study and bed- 
room share the view to the water. This 
pavilion opens to a rear terrace with a 
pool and a poolhouse that features a 
screen porch for summer dining. 

But it is the great room that is the 
core of the house, structurally and sym- 
bolically. It presides over the entire 
composition, unifying it and anchoring 
it. Bringing all the functions together in 


a single space is not the usual order of 


business in a residence as large as this, 





and the Clarkes initially resisted it. “We 
wanted a big library with seating and a 
big kitchen with seating, and I brooded 
at some length over Hugh’s idea of put- 
ting everything into one huge room,” 
Robin Clarke explains. 

But the architect prevailed, and the 
clients are happy to concede that he was 
right. “It’s turned out to be wonderful,” 
Robin Clarke says, and then pauses to 
reflect further on the nature of building 
a house with Hugh Jacobsen. 

“You have to have the courage of your 
convictions, and that’s why we worked 
together so well,” she says. “Sometimes 
we went along with him, sometimes he 
made changes for us”—but the couple 
were always engaged with their archi- 
tect and talked through every aspect of 
the design with him. It is no wonder, 
then, that the night they first opened the 
house to friends, the Clarkes presented 
Jacobsen with a poem, part of which 
read, “Serenity’s the watchword here/ 
We have a house that’s without peer.” 0 
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aspen and wildflowers. While it might 
seem ironic that the husband, an East 
Coast businessman, would import stone 
from Connecticut to these rocky envi- 
rons, he had his reasons. “This particu- 
lar color, which is honey-toned with 
flecks of garnet, can’t be found else- 
where,” he explains. “I’ve used it in sev- 
eral houses, including ones in Con- 
necticut and Wyoming.” In Montana its 
color as well as the meticulous crafts- 
manship makes it stand out against the 
terrain, asserting its own identity. 

The house is entered through large, 
thickly carved Claro walnut doors at the 
east end of the stone wall. The entrance 
hall, a wood-paneled space, suddenly 
gives way to the living/dining room. 
“After penetrating the stone wall and 
going through the compressed entrance 
hall, you come out into the living area, 
where the space visually explodes,” 
Voorsanger says. 

While the husband wanted to have all 
the living spaces on one level, a down- 


-stairs floor was tucked into the rocky 


ledge to accommodate a pantry, along 
with rooms for exercise, wine storage, 


“The shape of 
the curved and reverse- 
curved roof helped 
differentiate and 
moderate the spaces.” 


laundry and a guest bedroom. “We real- 
ly haven’t designed this for guests 
or children,” he says. “Our Wyoming 
house is used for that. 

“I searched ten years for this site,” the 
husband continues. “I rode up by horse 
around this place until I found it.” But 
the five-thousand-acre property was 
once covered by a landslide. To pro- 
tect the house, the architect gave the 
steel-framed residence a foundation of 
forty-four concrete piles in addition to 
the reinforced-concrete walls on the 
north and west. “If the mountain moves, 
the house will stay,” the husband avows. 
And if the mountain does move, this 
well-honed modernist machine will no 
doubt capture the dramatic new natural 
alignment. 0 
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landscape its form. Even the wisteria 
has grown so tall that the outer fence 
has to be raised another foot to give it 
something to cling to. 

Like any illusion, the one that has 
created an Oriental garden on an Occi- 
dental site measuring only forty-two 
feet deep by twenty feet wide is one part 
trick and nine parts work. 

The trick is one of perspective. The 
garden is divided so that two-thirds of it 
is visible, while the remainder is behind 
the hedge. When the path wanders out 
of sight, the mind is free to envision 
what lies beyond in acres rather than 
feet. Sernet has increased the illusion of 
depth by using large-leaved plants in 
the foreground, those with smaller 
leaves behind. He has done the same 
with the stones that make up the path. 
As it winds through the garden, they de- 
crease in size, making the space seem 
longer than it is. 

“The ideal perspective,” Sernet ex- 
plains, “is to have two-thirds of the 
garden visible, then shrubbery and then 
the last third.” 

All illusions need something to rest 
on, and a New York roof is a fragile 
foundation. Before he put in a single 
plant, Sernet fiberglassed the roof to 
keep it from leaking. “The apartment 
has huge beams, meant to support a pi- 
ano or a large chest of drawers,” he 
points out, “and they can also support 
trees.” He not only made sure that each 
tree was positioned over a beam, he 
“spread the load,” so the weight is even- 
ly distributed. 

A computerized watering system, 
which twice a day “pops up, sprays out 
and goes down,” keeps the plants from 
drying out. “In the city you have 
tremendous heat and evaporation,” Ser- 
net remarks. “If you don’t have constant 
moisture, your garden is gone.” To min- 
imize the weight on the roof, he set the 
plantings in tin-lined, modular plywood 
boxes, with depths ranging from one to 
eighteen inches. 

What made a man whose back- 
ground is art give himself over to the 
world of dirt? “My grandfather was an 
award-winning gardener in Paris and 
the south of France,” he offers. Then he 
urges a visitor up a flight of stairs to the 
fifth-floor roof to view his latest project: 
a rose garden. 0 


From ELEGANZA LTD. 


The beauty and everlasting youth 
of Hebe, cup bearer for the gods, 
was depicted with neo-classic pu- 
rity by the renowned Danish sculp- 
tor, Thorwaldsen. Four sizes in bonded 
Carrara marble for exterior or interior. 
The beautiful smaller versions differ 
slightly from the large pictured version. 
66" $6123 ppd; 48" $3356 ppd; 321/" 
$947 ppd; 17 " $180 ppd. Bonded 
marble drum bases 191/:". $2385 ppd; 
13/2" $1218 ppd. Check, VISA, MC. 
Unqualified guarantee. 120 page 
artbook color catalogue $6. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #4510 
Seattle, WA 98199 ¢ 206/283-0609 
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WESTERN STYLE 


Traditional. Contemporary. 


4% DESIGN 100 AWARD WINNER IN EW. Discount to the Trade 


--1992 Metropolitan Home Ask About Our Designer Portfolio 
* %& PEOPLE'S CHOICE AWARD 1-800-653-239 
a 2811 Big Horn Ave. 


-1994& 1995 Western | fil 
Design Conference \\/F ST Cody, WY 82414 













| Hekman’s 
Home 


Office 
Collection. 


Now At Substantial 
Savings For A 
Limited Time. 


Choose from an extensive 
collection of fine Home 
Office furnishings. Each is 
fitted to support your com- 
puter and hardware needs 
for your home office. 

For additional information 
call 800/253-5345. 

When you're serious 
about home office, 

think of Hekman. 

bf 
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oe 


Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507. 








CHER 


continued from page 156 

have been built and furnished in a year. 
But after more than two years, much of 
the house was uninhabitable. 

In late September 1995 a disheart- 
ened Cher severed ties with the first 
firm and hired the Tutt Design Group, 
a division of a Miami Beach contracting 
firm that had done the reconstruction of 
Gianni Versace’s Casa Casuarina. The 
stipulation was that the house had to be 
completed for Christmas. 

“By the time Cher called me, it was a 
desperate situation,” says J. Wallace ‘Tutt 
II, the founder of the firm and the proj- 
ect supervisor for the site. “The plaster- 
ing was done, but things like the bath 
fixtures, vanities, hardware and fountain 
tiles had not even been ordered.” 

Shortly before an early October in- 
spection meeting with Cher, Tutt and 
his associate, Janet Bussell, an interior 
designer, set up offices in the unfin- 
ished house and brought in twenty 
staff workers to begin much-needed 
repairs. When Cher arrived, she was 
uplifted by the activity. But her spir- 


its fell when she began the inspection? 


“I was faint—I was in tears. I didn’t 
know what to think,” she says. “Things 
that I had been told had been ordered 
were not. We didn’t have a front door. I 
had no floor in the bedroom or the din- 
ing room.” 

Absent too were water heaters, win- 
dows on the second-story landing and 
the columns in the entrance hall, living 
room and dining room. 

“We had to rip everything out and do 
it the right way,” Cher says. “But it 
couldn’t stop the beauty of the de- 
sign. It just made it a lot more heart- 
wrenching.” 

The effort to complete the house was 
Herculean. With little more than two 
months to meet the Christmas deadline, 
up to sixty people worked side by side 
during eighteen-hour days. To com- 
plicate matters, the only access bridge 
to La Gorce Island was deemed unsafe 
for large trucks, and lumber and other 
supplies had to be loaded off-island to a 
small pickup truck for delivery. 

At the same time, videos, tear sheets 
and faxes went back and forth from 
London and California, as Cher added 
new elements and ideas. “We were fin- 
ishing the design long distance,” says 
Bussell. “Fortunately, Cher knows what 
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Antique Bidjar, 





MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, 





in the World 


al & European Rugs 
6 


1ent 


Or 


‘Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA. Telephone 310 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1Y SFA United Kingdom. Telephone 0171-499-5602 


92-9999 
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J. ILOULIAN RUGS 


Fine Antique and Contemporary Carpets and Tapestries 


8451 MELROSE PLACE + LOS ANGELES ¢« CALIFORNIA + 90069 
PHONE 213-651-1444 * FAX 213-651-0990 





Fine 









Antique Haji Jalili 


Tabriz Carpet 


&ft 4in W. x II ft 4in H. 








THE LEADING DESIGNERS OF 


THE 


LOS ANGELES 





DESIGN GROUP 


LOS ANGELES 


SIGN OF EXCELLENCE 


Professional designers selected for their high standards 
of quality and distinction in the field of interior design. 


THOMAS C. ACHILLE & ASSOCIATES 
BIL ey RRL 


REGINALD ADAMS. IIDA, & ASSOC. 
310/659-8038 


Uh 
BI Ue ey bel 


Se 
805/963-6125 


BROWN-BUCKLEY, INC. 
UE SRS 
310/274-7652 


nS 3 
213/662-8850 


DANIEL C. CUEVAS 
310/652-5310 


MARK ENOS 
213/655-0109 


Getta 
ATM tay 
310/659-3531 


SD 
PRUE (H: 
213/654-2222 


TT AM HHI 
213/933-5711 


KERRY JOYCE ASSOCIATES INC. 
213/938-4442 


Ma 
310/652-2411 


BILL LANE & ASSOCIATES 
BI UV E Es 


CNet TS 
Ba LUAU 


SEM aT 
310/659-4910 


JANET LOHMAN 
310/471-3955 


JACK E. LOWRANCE 
213/655-9713 


MEL LOWRANCE, ASID 
310/358-9317 


UE Tes 
310/276-5640 


Pa 
310/275-1182 


USSR Ls 
310/273-2040 
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POET DESIGN COMPANY 
BI UU eset! 


Ya hyd Ls 
213/651-5177 


STS RNAS) 
310/275-1330 


DARRELL SCHMITT/WILSON & ASSOC. 
213 /651-3234 


STEPHEN STONER, ASID 
310/659-3001 


TOMAR - LAMPERT ASSOCIATES 
BIL PA YS ee 


SE aS RLS) 
213/467-8061 


Se RESTA S5 
310/855-0400 


THE LOS ANGELES DESIGN GROUP 








ROL MULLS OLEO) ARS aL eR) ne aS 
tapestry ateliers of France and Brussels, Soraya Rugs presents a collection 
of antique and semi-antique masterpieces unparalleled in the West. It’s 
no wonder the Bay Area’s leading designers consistently select fine rugs 


and tapestries from Soraya for their most discriminating clientele. 
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(3) A Five Piece 19th Century Louis XVI 
Style Gildwood Carved “Aubusson 
Tapestry” Salon Suite, Comprising of a 
canapé and Four Fauteuils. 
















(1) Impressive 19th 
Century Louis XV 
Style Gildwood 
Mirror with Cherubs. (2) A 19th Century 
H:69" Italian Carved 
Carrara Marble 
Figure of “The 
Discus Thrower’ 
on a Veined White 
Marble Pedestal. (6) An Important (7) Pair 
O.H: 106" 18th Century of 19th 
French Aubusson Century Louis XV 


Tapestry H:126" Gilt-Bronze ee 
L152" Sconces. H:27 











AGilt- | } (5) Important 
Bronze Neoclassical Pair of 19th 


16 Light Chandelier Century Finely 
with Opaline Glass Carved Pine 
Shades. H:67" Mirrors. H:114" 





















(8) Important Pair of 
19th Century Russian 
White Marble and Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Urns 
with Cover. H:30" 


(9) Pair of 19th 
Century Guilt- 
Bronze and Marble 





Cassolettes H:22" 


(10) An Extra- 

odinary Fine Italian | 
19th Century é 
Carved Carrara o 
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a or (14) Pair of Louis XV Marble & Wrought | 
oth (13) Italian Style Bronze and Rock- lron Wishing Well BS | 
hae Crystal Girandols H:39" in High Relief with | 
Tortoiseshell Marble Group Cherubs Playing i | 
and Gilt-Bronze “THE LEC- Musical } 
) Austrian 19th Mounted TURE” Signed = — Instru- 
aa, Terracotta Longcase D. Zoi, Firenze (18) An Italian 19th ments. 


aoe of “THE BANJO Clock. H:94" H:54" SS S— ~aememag Century Oil Paintingon y.449" 
IPLAYER” H:29" oe fe, Canvas “La Madonna p-59" 
rs a re fae della Seggiola’” After 
a rie wae hs sil = Raphael in a Massive 
io ia 8 | | gam, §Gildwood Frame. H:58" 
a —_ (17) Napoleon III Boulle 
(16) A Napoleon Ill Tortoiseshell and Gilt- 
Gilt-Bronze Overmantel Bronze Mounted "ERARD" 








(19) 
Large | 
19th Century 1 

(15) A 19th Century Louis = Garniture Clock Set Upright Piano. H:48" Gilt-Bronze 

XV Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted Sevres 

Mounted Parquetry Side (23) Urn H:56" 


A 19th Century Louis XIV 
Style “COLLARD & COLLARD” 
Rosewood Marquetry 

Baby Grand Piano. L: 72" 


Table. H:29" 





(24) | 
(21) A19th Italian 19th Century 
: : Century Louis XV Style (22) Napoleon Ill Boulle © Carrara Marble Lifesize 
ee se eee. Gilt-Bronze Mounted Tortoiseshell and Gilt- Figure of A Kneeling 
Mounted a eo earauetr Bombe Commode with Bronze Mounted Game Joan of Are by 
P query Marble Top Table: H:30" A. Frilli, Firenze. H:46" 





and Marquetry Commodes, 
After Reisner. W:66" OPEN MONDAY - FRIDAY 9:30AM - 4:30PM — SATURDAY BY APPOINTMENT 
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Emser Rugs 


8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069-4294 
Tel: 213-650-2000 
Fax: 213-650-2702 


Sales, Appraisals, 
Leasing & Restorations 


Affordable Luxury 
Oriental & European Rugs 


Free Catalog 
Upon Request 


A Home Furnishings 
Trade Showroom 





French Aubusson 
Circa 1880's 









al) 0 
WITH PRIDE...BY 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD.. L.A.. CA 90045 
Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax: (310) 410-1105 


Established 1957 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


Benefiting Enterprise for High School Students 
October 24 - October 27 
Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 
SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT: 


The Art of Gold Boxes 
Selections from the Gilbert Collection 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
r Sponsor: Union Bank of Switzerland 
af Wednesday, October 23, 7:00-10:00 pm 
al Tickets $150 per person 
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w For information: 























San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
450 Mission Street, Suite 408 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
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John Spe 


> Authentic non-fading natural dyes 
> Handwoven 
> 100% handspun winter wool 
> No child labor 
> Profit-sharing women’s co-operative ee ee - aie 
Ay Fig Tree Farms « 13721 W. Telegraph Road 
Sere atric S ae 
ADO anta Paula, California 93060 
Oo rde ; 
NUEVAS n, meen (Between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara) 
aS 
805-933-3193 


suben@west. net 


EF pe 


www.returntotradition.com 
3319 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, CA 94118 = (415) 921-4180 
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Roofing Slate, Flooring Slate Tiles, 
Showrooms, Brochures, Large Inventory. 


=m AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 


eh 


¢ Gap The Experts in Slate 


my © SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN DIEGO 
415-864-7813 310-823-7753 619-551-9951 


¢ OAKLAND e NEWPORT BEACH ¢ WALNUT CREEK 
510-430-1237 714-650-2200 510-210-1042 
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LY ORVENTAL RUGS 


Since 1945 Purveyors of antique and fine decorative rugs 


To: Gus Duffy, architect 


Sebo Persia, contractor; 








“Where we collect the beauty of the 
Past & Present” 
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PRESERVATIO | 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 





Write: 





1830's French Aubusson Charles 10TH 9’.3” X 8'.6” ae ed | 
or Historic Preservation 


Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
\ Washington, D.C. 20036 


citi) 


545 N. La cienega Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
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ANTIQUE FRENCH TAPESTRIE 
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by MURAD inc. 


Antique and Contemporary Rugs, Tapestries and Pillows 





= Rentals are Welcome 


8590 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 90069 
PHONE 310.289.8587 FAX 310.659.6652 
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. wees a fe Large viewing 

ott Ct: ” oven door window 

; | ‘ | | \ fF ; 5 —— - Y he — | Interior oven light 
ia. ee : Infra-red brotler in oven 


aia a ml Seed us burner 


Automatic 


aan oe 


Precision brass valves 


tl Nate i yy Y , | a = | | | Fan forced 


convection oven 


Wats | Li ce 


500 to 16,000 BTUs 


For 20 more features and 
a little more information, 


call (800) 366-9653. 


Purcell Murray Company, Inc. * Brisbane, CA 





What gives a woman style? 


*m nothing to look at,” Discover the women behind the leg- 
the Duchess of Windsor 


admitted. Jacqueline 





ends: Coco Chanel...Babe Paley... 
EQ . Z. Guest...Elsie degeonia 


Slim Keith and many more. It’s 

eT 

CRE ILY. a _ the most talked about book of 
Sag). \. \ the fashion year. 192 handsome 


pages (with over 200 color and 















Kennedy Onassis had none 


of the attributes of the ideal 






(merican girl, and Diana 





Vreeland never had money. 





Yet each of these women had black-and-white illustrations). 






a personal magnetism and s a Condé Nast reader, you 







allure so strong that she could 






are entitled to a special 20% 





“dominate a room from a foot- 


stool.”” How did they do it? And 






savings when you order 
Power of Style direct. 
To order, send check or 






what can you learn from them? 





ANA VD KYSS 
\ 





xp D 
\ 





The Power of Style is a riveting money order for $32* 





examination of the lives, struggles, (20% off the cover price of 







secrets, and triumphs of fourteen | $40), plus $3 for shipping and handling to: 
women who came to represent the The Condé Nast Collection, Dept. 310045-031, 
epitome of style during the 20th century. P. O. Box 10214, Des Moines, [A 50336. 













FOR CREDIT-CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-438-9944 


Residents of CA, CO, GA, TA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH add appropriate sales tax . Please allow up to 1 weeks for delivery. 



























she wants. She’s fantastic to work with 
because she’s very much a visionary.” 

Still, she says, it was a “seat-of- 
the-pants” process. “We had to order 
plumbing fixtures, which usually take 
twelve weeks for delivery,” she contin- 

es. “We begged. We borrowed. We 
cried, we promised. Cher actually got 
on the phone with the head of the com- 
pany and told them her story. And the 
fixtures were delivered—a few days be- 
fore Christmas.” 

The final push began on the seven- 
teenth of December, when Cher arrived 
in Miami Beach. Then she showed up 
with the crew at seven in the morning 
and worked along with them until mid- 
night. Electricians, plumbers, painters 
and carpenters were everywhere, even 
as furniture arrived by barge. 

“We were hanging draperies at the 
same time they were hanging doors and 
painting,” Cher recalls. “And we were 
hanging pictures while they were put- 
ting in lighting.” 


CEEER 


Finally, the house began to look like 
home. In the dining room, Ron Wilson 
designed Moorish-inspired arches with 
rope columns. Glazed plaster walls and 
a floor of antique cobblestones set the 
tone for the eclectic furnishings in the 
study. As throughout, pieces from the 
Sanctuary catalogue join chairs and so- 
fas from her other houses, such as a pair 
of nineteenth-century Renaissance Re- 
vival chairs covered in Cher’s trademark 
leopard-print fabric. 

“The study is so cozy that everybody 
loves it,” says Cher. “The ceiling is low- 
er than in the adjacent living room, and 
you re just drawn into it.” 

By Christmas Eve a tired but exhila- 
rated Cher settled in the house with 
family and friends. And despite glitches, 
such as the heat failing during a cold 
spell, Janet Bussell says Cher was a good 
sport throughout. 

“Almost anybody else would have 
made it a tragedy,” Bussell notes. “She 
made it a comedy. She walked around 


We have all the tools 


“ “i 
quo \ q 
= é 


of the pe eS 


Raymond Likeboll Designs 


Architectural Woodcarvings 


in her pea coat and socks and laughed.” 

In the end, Cher’s first solo design— 
“the worst building or renovating expe- 
rience I’ve ever had, which turned into 
the best”—met her goals, except in one 
respect. Once she moved in, she dis- 
covered that she was on the route of a 
sight-seeing boat that made daily trips 
past her house. And private boats pulled 
up to her dock and cameras snapped 
relentlessly. Cher was forced to sell 
the house and warehouse all of her 
furnishings and art. But she immedi- 
ately began plans to build another wa- 
terfront house in the area—in a much 
less accessible setting. 

Nonetheless, in its brief history the 
house ignited her passion and gave her 
what she wanted. 

“I had my entire family there for 
Christmas, and we had a blast,” she says. 
“We would sit in the living room and 
watch the sun cast shadows over the two 
stories, and it was the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen.” 0 


Our 
catalog 
is the 

only 

raeXey| 


| 
Pall 


For your copy of our New104 Page 


Product Catalog, send $20.00 for bound book. 





$30.00 for binder style. Visa/MC welcome. 
Complimentary brochure available. 


a Avalon Blvd. AD106, Carson, ror 90746 
~ Tel: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 


To the trade. ©1996 Raymond Enkeboll Designs 























wentieth-century fur- 

niture is drying up. We 

won't be able to get a 
range of stock in five years. | 
like to have stock. I’m a mer- 
chant. I like the excitement of 
buying and selling, so the way 
to go is to sell contemporary 
things,” says London dealer 


Gordon Watson, who is pro- 


moting the metal-accented fur- 
niture (above) and wrought iron 
work of silver designer Paul 
Belvoir. Belvoir, who studied 
silver design and made silver 
candlesticks, boxes and other 
accessories that were sold 
through Watson’s shop in the 
1980s, only recently started 
working in wood. “Gordon 
bought a flat three years ago, 
and I designed and made the 


door handles, radiator covers 


CLASS IS IN SESSION 


[eae sitting down by 
the railroad tracks in Long 
Island City painting the dirt. 
The idea was that there’s beauty 


in everything,” says Adriana 


Scalamandré Bitter, chief execu- 





tive officer of Scalamandré, of 
her years at Parsons School of 
Design, whose centennial-year 
celebration culminates this 
month. “Van Day Truex was 
president when I was a student. 
He told me that if I finished a 
job and could find a sculpture 
among all the chintz, then I'd 
done a good job,” recalls Betty 
Sherrill of McMillen. “Stanley 
Barrows was an absolute genius 
in 18th-century design. We 
went to Europe, where they 
opened villas that aren’t open to 
the public,” says Thomas Britt, 
a student in the 1950s. Adds 
Robert Bray, class of 1963, 
“With Stanley, we had entry 
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and metal grillwork for the 
baths,” says Belvoir. “Then I 
made the furniture in the same 
way as Brandt and Poillerat. It’s 
classically inspired, nothing 
shocking or innovative.” Chests 
often are decorated with a nick- 
el, silver or gilt grille on the 
face, silver butterfly keyholes 
and French ormolu feet. While 
he accepts commissions 
through Watson’s shop, Belvoir 
works privately for such clients 


into the great houses of New 
York. The butler would take us 
around and tell us about the 
rugs.” Says Melvin Dwork, “We 
had to do an all-white room, 
and we learned there were all 
kinds of white—pink white, 
gray white. We invariably put in 


as Jacob Rothschild, for whom* 
he’s made wrought iron gates 
for Clifton Little Venice and 


silver cuff links in the shape of 
wine bottles and an iron sign in 
the shape of a bottle and glasses 
for the wine shop at Waddes- — 
don Manor. Gordon Watson, 50 
Fulham Rd., London SW3 
6HH; 44-171-589-3108. 





a Parsons table somewhere.” 
The Parsons table (above) came 
into being in 1932 during a 
drafting lesson taught by Jean- 
Michel Frank (left) at Parsons’s 
Paris campus. Parsons School of 
Design, 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10011; 212-229-8950. 
continued on page 248 














© Sotheby's, Inc. 1996 William FE. Ruprecht, ‘principal auctioneef, #0794917 





Mie, OUR GARDEN VARIETY 
SHOPPING EXPERIENCE. 
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Italian Rococo 
Painted Commode, 
Palermo, Sicily, 
emeadi7 50: 
Auction estimate: 
$25,000—35 000 


Revel in the excitement of auction and the splendor of the Continent 
at our Fine French & Continental Furniture & Decorations 
auction on November 2, 1996. Discover over 300 works of luxury 
and craftsmanship such as settees, bergéres, chandeliers, girandoles, consoles 
and more—all available to enrich your interior landscape. 


SOTHEBYS 


LORS pROCnURE ABOUT BUYING AND SELLING AT AUCTION, PLEASE CALL (888) 998- 8989, 


Our exhibitions and auctions are open to all. Visit our Web Site at http://www.sothebys.com Sotheby’s, 1334 York Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
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na quest for larger 


quarters, silver acces- 

sories dealer Hilary 
Lowe stumbled on the Old Im- 
perial Laundry building in 
Battersea, which she’d always 
admired. Now she and other 
design industry purveyors are 
ensconced in what has become 
London’s center for decorative 
arts. “Chelsea Harbour, just 
across the water, is for fabrics; 
the Laundry is for accessories,” 


says Caroline Hughes, who with 


partner Joan Golfar produces 


@ FRADE” 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
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tole cachepots, wastebaskets 
(above right) and lamps. “People 
come to see someone and end 
up being referred to someone 
else,” says Lady Vanessa Brown, 
who owns a framing businesss. 
The 45 tenants include the 
Classic Chair Company (above 
left); Casper Slieker lamps; and 
Katharine Fortescue, who sells 
French silks and Braquenié fab- 
rics by appointment. Old Im- 
perial Laundry, 71 Warriner 
Gardens, London SW11 4AX; 
44-171-924 -4476. 


studied painting in school. 

Making furniture was a hob- 
by. But people didn’t want to 
buy my paintings, they wanted 
to buy my furniture. I guess one 
tends to go where one is led,” 
says Morris Sheppard, who for 
the past two decades has been 
making a name in Los Angeles 
building furniture (below) in 
organic and geometric forms 
for a growing number of admir- 
ers. Sheppard worked on the 
restoration of the Gamble 
House in Pasadena and cites a 
variety of influences on his 
work—Nakashima’s mechanics 





of exposed joinery and propor- 
tion, an arch-leg table and 
chairs inspired by the structural 
designs of a Swiss bridge engi- 
neer, the mathematical sym- 
bolism in his helix table base 
consisting of circles cut within 
squares, and a 1940s French 
touch to his three-drawer buffet ~ 
with a lightly stained maple top 
balanced on tapering legs. “My 
stuff is eccentric, personal and 
expensive, and it suits the type 
of clients I get. I like making 
particular things for particular 
people. It inspires me.” Morris 
Sheppard, 310-559-3830. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


longside its custom work, 

Silver Lining Workshops 
of England (AD-at-Large, Aug. 
1991) is offering in the U.S. a 
small line of its popular pieces 
of furniture. “We just finished 
23 pieces for a residence in 
Manhattan, and we’ve sent fur- 
niture to Chicago and Califor- 
nia,” says proprietor Mark Bod- 
dington, who promises delivery 
within 12 weeks of an order. 
The tables, chairs and chests in 
Silver Lining’s new line, such as 


the Golden Sun low table (left), 


made of Chinese amboyna with 
gold details, are crafted from 
the same exotic woods as the 
custom pieces and are named 
and dated with a hallmarked 
plate. Silver Lining Workshops, 
Aldford, Chester CH3 6H]; 44- 
1244-620-200. Available at the 
Bradbury Collection, 8687 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069, 310-657-3940, and 
Richard Himmel Antique and 
Decorative Furniture, 1800 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 
60654, 312-527-5700. 

continued on page 250 
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SHOW ROOMS 


® Donghia 

Donghia (212-935-3713) has 
moved its showroom to the 
sixth floor of New York’s D&D 
Building. Among the new fab- 
rics is Crisscross, which is a wo- 
ven mohair design of elongated 
diamonds. It comes in 12 differ- 
ent colors, among them terra- 
cotta, khaki, honey, espresso, 
sapphire and beige. Lilla is a 
woven tapestry of impressionis- 
tic flowers gone to seed or cot- 
ton bolls with large white blos- 
soms on a background of 
gray-green leaves. Campo is a 
broad stripe in gray and white 
woven as a tapestry, with a nar- 
row textured stripe between the 


broader ones. 


J. Robert Scott 
Sally Sirkin Lewis, founder of J. 
Robert Scott (310-659-4910 and 





Begonia (above) and Pil- 
lowed Diamonds (below) 
from J. Robert Scott 


212-755-4910), has assumed sole 
ownership of the company and 
is expanding and experiment- 
ing. This month she opens two 
new showrooms, one in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and one in Chica- 
go. In her current Renaissance 
Textile Collection she is depart- 
ing from her customary solid 
neutral tones in two ways: She 
is doing more traditional design 
images, although in neutral col- 
ors, and she is using color for 
the first time, albeit in mono- 
chromatic designs. Zoo Toile is a 
witty adaptation in cream and 
black of the traditional toile, 
with lions, elephants, giraffes 
and ostriches lounging outside 
pavilions and zoo enclosures; 
Begonia is an Art Déco design of 
blossoms against striped leaves 
taken from a Daum vase. Edwar- 
dian Floral is a soft-focused 
adaptation of a traditional 
flower print done on linen-and- 
cotton union cloth, only in neu- 
tral shades of beige, gray and 






black. Spotts is a woven design 


of leopardlike chenille spots on 
cotton that comes in the new 
jewel colors of emerald, deep 
paprika, titian and sapphire, as 
well as black. Kyoto is a tightly 
handwoven silk that comes in 
smoke as well as jewel tones; 
and Pillowed Diamonds is a silk 
quilted fabric. 


Henry Calvin 
Henry Calvin (541-732-1996) 
has a number of woven patterns, 
based on New England designs, 
called the Eastern Shores Col- 
lection. Kingston Damask has a 


Crisscross (left, above) 
and Lilla and Campo 
(left) by Donghia. 
Henry Calvin’s East- 
ern Shores Collection 
(right, above). Lady 
Keith, Hadrian, Sultan 
Velvet and Alcazar 
Silk (right) from 

Rose Cumming 
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tiny woven flower pattern in a 
grid; Nantucket Damask has a 
small woven pattern of leaves in 
a diamond-shaped trellis; P 
Town is a chenille; Harwich 
Stripe is a woven design alter- 
nating matte and shiny stripes; 
and Brewster is a herringbone 
chenille. The “new neutral” col- 
ors include cashew, acorn, oys- 
ter, seafoam and driftwood. 


® Rose Cumming 

Flamboyant tradition reigns at 
the newly expanded Rose Cum- 
ming (212-758-0844). In the 
aubergine-walled showroom 
founded by the legendary deco- 
rator, Ronald Grimaldi has 
continued the tradition of deco- 
rating, designing fabrics and 
selling antiques. Among the 
fabrics from the archives are 
Lady Keith, a glazed chintz of 
tulips printed on cotton; Su/tan’ 
Velvet, a woven design of urns, 
arabesques and scrolls in gold 
on scarlet; Alcazar Silk, a woven 
silk design of leaf shapes; and 
Hadrian, a woven striped bro- 
cade in gold and red. 0 
















“We try to live up to the standards set by my father 
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At first glance, the 1997 Q” may come across 
as a complete stranger. Its sophisticated styling, 
refined contours and expressive profile are 
nothing you've ever been acquainted with. Nor 
have you had the pleasure of getting to know its 
completely redesigned spacious interior, 
Luxuriously upholstered in glove-soft Seton leather 





In fact, you are probably not the least bit famile 
PVCU TAM Ce utecad CMO LO OR coe ontoncer: 
everything from ride quality to door handles tha 
have made this edition of the Infiniti flagship th 
most luxurious and sophisticated by far. F 
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fits packages in the world and has made Infiniti the 
Number One Carline in Customer Satisfaction™ 

Even with its elegant new MaRenEL EY the Q45. 
remains one of the finest performing luxury cars 
inthe world. Take one out fora Guest Drive and 
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This Sherle Wagner original* shown in jewelers’ quality rose quartz is available in an intriguing choice of stones, shapes and metals. 
To see the entire collection, send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 E. 57th St., NY, NY 10022 (212) 758-3300, Fax (212) 207-8010. 5 
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To become better acquainted with one of 
the best-performing luxury sedans in the 
. world, call 1-SO0-9813628 tor our free 
BARS - iia videoand brochure. Orstop by your near 
est Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive. 


On the Internet: www. infinitimotors.com 
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This Sherle Wagner original* shown in jewelers’ quality rose quartz is available in an intriguing choice of stones, shapes and metals. 
To see the entire collection, send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 E. 57th St., NY, NY 10022 (212) 758-3300, Fax (212) 207-8010. 5 
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ham. See page 204. 
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A circa 1835 mechani- 
cal table from David 
Linley’s book Extraor- 
dinary Furniture. 

See page 66. 
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| or information on watch ref. 4831, authorized retailers and other watches jn the collection, please contact Patek Philippe , Dept. 205, One Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. (212) 581 0870 





























Every Patek Philippe watch is crafted by hand. 


So each one is subtly different from the next. 





‘ This is what makes it uniquely personal to its owner. i‘ 
it, 
. J ‘ oy 
The ladies’ Golden Ellipse has 160 of the PATEK PHILIPPE 
finest diamonds set in 18 karat solid gold. Any woman who owns one GENEVI 





will treasure it, enhancing its 





value for the one who wears it next. 
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The way you top 


it is with a direct 





link to the Internet. 
That way, you have the best of both 
worlds—the 3D graphics, video and 
audio of a CD-ROM, plus built-in 
access to timely and relevant infor- 
mation located on the Internet. 

It’s called a hybrid, or connected, 
CD-ROM. And the wonderful thing 


about it is that it lets you experience 


true, interactive multimedia. That’s 


because the data-intensive work, 
such as processing the CD-ROM’s 
rich audio and video, 
is being handled on 
your PC by the 


entium 
powerful Pentium® 4 


processor. Then through the connected 


CD-ROM's ability to link to the Internet, 
you can get additional, up-to-date 


information from related Web sites. 


intel. 


The Computer Inside™ 








For example, say you were using 
Frommer’s Interactive Travel Guides 
San Francisco °96* CD-ROM to plan 
a vacation. It would let you take a 
cable car tour, 
reference a map 
of Fisherman’s 


TANGA 
Ni Wharf, and even 


Mostra 
aes 
SS oe check out some 


of the nearby hotels. The Internet 


link could then connect you to those 





hotels with a Web site so you can 
book your actual room reservation. 
The connected CD-ROM is just 
One more example of how advanced 
technologies combined with powerful 
Intel microprocessors are adding 
new dimensions to your PC exper- 
ience. But this is only a taste of what 
it’s all about. To learn more about 


connected CD-ROMs, check out the 


Intel Web site. | BWwww.intel.com 
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¢ 200-HORSEPOWER, 3.0-LITER, V-6 VTEC ENGINE 


¢ LEATHER-APPOINTED INTERIOR* 
* SIX-SPEAKER, ACUR 4/BOsE® Music SYSTEM WITH IN-DASH CD PLAYER 
¢ AUTOMATIC CLIMATE CONTROL SYSTEM 
* POWER DRIVER’S SEAT WITH POWER WALK-IN AND AUTOPOSITION FEATURES 
* POWER MOONROOF WITH TILT FEATURE 
* KEYLESS ENTRY SYSTEM 
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eis THIS QUICK-RELIEF, immediate-gratification, 
need-it-now world in which we live, it seemed only 
appropriate that we introduce a more powerful version 


of our already popular new Acura CL. 


We started by packing 200 horsepower into a 





lightweight, 3.0-liter V-6 engine. We even engineered it to 
travel 100,000 miles before a scheduled tune-up. As if 
that weren't enough technological wizardry, this engine 
turns out its power without requiring premium fuel. 


Then we focused on putting this power on the road. 


To help the 3.0CL carve corners, it has a 4-wheel 
independent double-wishbone suspension with front 
and rear stabilizer bars. And to grip the road, V-rated 
Michelin® tires ride on 16-inch aluminum alloy wheels. 


Of course, at heart, it’s still a luxury coupe with 


all the requisite refinements. And a list of standard 
features that includes an Acura/Bose® CD sound system. 
Its just that now the Acura CL is available in extra 


strength. With no harmful side effects. (A) 


For information, call 1-800-TO-ACURA. AGUIRA 
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Decorators Source 
Over 50 Years 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms. 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
signed by the woodcarver; uphol- 
stered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil 


springs and white goose down. 


Complete Design Service. 
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“THE NEW TYPEFACES ARE CAREFREE 
AND CREATIVE.” 


Congratulations on the new look in Ar- 
chitectural Digest (July 1996)! The type is 
clearer and sharper, so it can be read 
more easily. The pictures have a color- 
ful vibrancy. The new typefaces are 
carefree and creative. 

LORNA SHADE 

La Mesa, CALIFORNIA 


Regarding your new make-over and 
format, the large titles jump right out at 
you, but the captions are so small I need 
my magnifier. Otherwise the quality re- 
mains the same. 

ROSALYNDE JAN 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


In reference to your July issue, I do not 
like the new graphics. The new format 
does nothing to improve or modernize 
an already excellent magazine but, 
rather, reflects the juvenile trends so 
prevalent today on other editorial staffs. 
Please regain your composure and re- 
turn to normalcy. 


J. BOHNAKER 


EL Paso, TEXAS 


[ have been a subscriber to Architectural 
Digest for many years. With the July is- 
sue you seem to have taken a bolder ap- 
proach. The photographs are striking. 
Compliments to all of your photogra- 
phers, as well as to your art director and 
photographer director. 

ROBERT JERGENS 

PARMA, OHIO 


Change for change’s sake isn’t always 
good. ‘The nervous type style used for 
AD-at-I aarge definitely does not com- 
plement the book’s new format. I do, 
however, think your modified layouts 
are well presented yet not a startling de- 
parture from the tried and true. 

DENISE MILLS 

HiILTron Heap IsLanp, SoUTH CAROLINA 


As a fine artist making a break into set 
design, I find your magazine not only 
entertaining but a valuable source of 
information and inspiration as well. I 


am especially fond of the diversity of 
subject matter, which ranges from the 
historic and traditional to the more 
contemporary. Also, as a collector of 
Miro lithographs, I am thrilled with the 
new AD-at-Large and To the Trade 
typeface. I appreciate the juxtaposition 
of clean, straight, white forms with 
those that are more frivolous, amorphic 
and colorful. This is true not only of the 
new headings but of the whole maga- 
zine in general. ‘Thanks again, and keep 
up the quality. 

Douc ScotTr 

StrupIo Crry, CALIFORNIA 


I am writing in reference to your July 
issue, in which Jesse Kornbluth writes of 
“Mort Zuckerman in Manhattan.” With 
all due respect to the interior design 
team of Lee Bierly and Christopher 
Drake, whose work on the Zuckerman 
apartment appears to have been excep- 
tional, it is a regrettable omission that 
the article does not mention, at the very 
least, the estimable contributions of the 
firm of Boris Baranovich Architects, with- 
out which the “three-and-a-half-year 
transformation from a baronial home to 
luxurious but hardly excessive accom- 
modations” could not have occurred. 
GEORGE W. SWEENEY 

New York, New York 


After seeing the incredible Vanoff home 
(“California Mediterranean”) in your 
July issue, we just had to write in hopes 
you will pass on our feelings to the own- 
er and to those who helped create such 
an amazing abode. We have not been 
able to stop talking about it since the 
moment we set eyes on the photos in 
your magazine. The style of the Vanoff 
home reflects our ultimate dreams— 
simple and open yet comfortable. It is 
uncluttered without being pristine and 
a natural fit in its beautiful surround- 
ings. Our hats are off to everyone in- 
volved in the design and decoration. 
JANNA KING KALICHMAN 

KELLY KALICHMAN 

PactFic PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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Sir Richard Rogers has seized the public’s imagination with such 
projects as the Pompidou Centre in Paris and the Lloyd’s building 
in London. Next month the architect gives us an exclusive tour of his 
private realm, a newly remodeled London residence that exhibits all 
his modernist flair within the shell of two traditional houses. An- 
other eagerly anticipated project in December is Frank Israel’s design for a house over- 
looking the Pacific in Malibu, California, which Israel completed shortly before his death 
last spring. As Paul Goldberger writes, “There are houses that quietly sum up every- 





KENNETH NOLAND 


thing an architect has already done, and there are houses that burst with the energy 
of new directions, and every so often there is that rare house that manages to do both.” 
What else? Barbara Grizzuti Harrison’s visit with Nicola Bulgari in Rome and new 














work by Clodagh, Colefax and Fowler, and Frank Pennino. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


ANN E. BERMAN is a free- 
lance writer who specializes 


in the arts. 


‘THOMAS CARNEY has written for The New 


York Times Magazine, Esquire and Rolling Stone. 


HARRIET Doerr, who lives in Pasadena, 
California, won the American Book Award 
tor her first nov el, Stones for Ibarra. Her oth- 
er works include Consider This, Senora and 
liger in the Grass, a collection of short stories 


published last year by Viking. 


MICHAEL FRANK, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has written for The New York 


Times, the Los Angeles Times and Antaeus. 


JOsEPH GIOVANNINI, an Architectural Digest 


contributing writer, has written about archi- 
tecture for The New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times, He is working on a book about 


contemporary architecture. 
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Jesse KORNBLUTH, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the cofounder and ed- 
itor-in-chief of The Book Report, an interac- 
tive book review that premiered in August 


on America Online. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an 
Architectural Digest contrib- 
uting writer who lives in 


London. 


Patricia McCoLt, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in Paris, has 
written about style for The New York Times 
Magazine and the International Herald Tribune. 


CaroLt MCMiIcHAEL REESE writes about 
contemporary architecture and is working 
on a book about recent museum exhibitions 


designed by architects. 


FIAMMETTA Rocco, wha lives in London, is 
a contributing editor for Vanity Fair. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of Ameri- 
can Elegy, which was published in September 
by Dutton. 


‘tg! i ll DEBORAH SOLOMON is the 

a g art critic for The Wall Street ~. 
AY Journal. Her latest book, 

d Utopia Parkway: The Life and 
Work of Joseph Cornell, will be 
published in February by 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 







FELICIANO 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Monacelli Press. 


JupitH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak Di- 
nesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She is working on a 
biography of Colette for Knopf. 


PrLar Vitapas, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of California 
Beach Houses, which was published in Octo- 
ber by Chronicle Books. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


MiIcHAEL WEBB is the author of Architects 
Guide to Los Angeles. 
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Some PEARLS ARE VERY RARE 


See 





South Sea pearls from Lahiti, $45,000 to $500,000. 
Diamond Fireworks brooch, $14.000. 
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uis Barragan’s Tacubaya 


house and studio (above), 
where Mexico’s renowned mod- 
ern architect spent his last years, 
will be the first stop on a three- 
day tour starting Nov. 29 of his 
surviving residences and public 
works in Mexico City. “We're 
trying to document, restore and 
maintain his remaining work in 
Mexico City and Guadalajara,” 
says Mexican architect Anibel 
Figueroa, a member of the Casa 
Luis Barragan Foundation, 
which is organizing the tour. 


The foundation has bought 
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VE AKGE , 


MARXISM RULES 


iz O’Brien has set out to 

correct an omission in 

the annals of 20th-cen- 
tury design by publishing a 
monograph on Chicago archi- 
tect Samuel Marx in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibit of his furni- 
ture through November at her 
SoHo gallery, Forty One. “Marx 
is best known for his commer- 
cial designs for the May Co. de- 
partment stores in Los Angeles 


and the interiors of the Pump 





Room and ‘Tavern in Chicago, 


Barragan’s house and studio and 
restored the seminal work, in- 
fluenced by Mexico’s ranches, 
villages and provincial architec- 
ture and characterized by color 
(red, purple, orange, white and 
yellow walls on the roof ter- 
race), natural lighting, mysti- 
cism (the mullion and spandrel 
form a cross in the main room’s 
huge unframed picture window 
and a stairway of cantilevered 
pine boards leads to a door that 
is always closed) and near-nat- 
ural materials (roughly plas- 
tered walls and volcanic rock 
tiles). The itinerary includes the 
San Cristobal stables and Folke 
Egerstrom house, with its pink 
stable walls reflected in fresh- 
water pools; the Francisco Gi- 
lardi house (above), one of his 
last projects; and the hacienda- 
style Lopez residence, one of 
the largest houses Barragan de- 
signed, with exterior walls in- 
corporating volcanic rock. Casa 
Luis Barragan Foundation, 14 
General Francisco Ramirez, 
Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico City 
D.F. 11840; 52-5-564-6407. 
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but he had significant clients for 
whom he built modern hous- 
es—business leaders and art pa- | 
trons, including Morton May of 
St. Louis and Mervyn LeRoy 
[AD, Apr. 1994] and Edward G. 
Robinson in Beverly Hills,” says 
O’Brien. “The furniture was al- 
ways made to order, and he 
used luxurious materials.” The 
show will feature more than 25 
of Marx’s designs, including a 
three-tier bookcase from his 
own Chicago house, a crackle- 
lacquered secretary for the 
Block family of Chicago and, 
from the LeRoy house, a pair of 
lacquered bedside tables and a 
set of 12 Queen Anne-style din- 
ing chairs. “I don’t expect to see 
better examples of American 
design with regard to style or _ 
execution,” says O’Brien. Forty 
One, 41 Wooster St., New York, 
NY 10013; 212-343-0935. 


Aca. 1945 Queen 
Anne-style chair by 
Samuel Marx (left) 
and his desk from the 
Mervyn LeRoy house 


continued on page 32 
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The new “Harnais” steel watch, 
set into a natural Hermes bridle leather 
band with a folding buckle. 
Available in stainless steel or a combination — 
of 18 kt gold and steel. 
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New York Bal Harbour Beverly Hills Boston Chicago Dallas Honolulu Houston King of Prussia | Mexico Palm Beach 
San Francisco Toronto Washington D.C. Vancouver and Selected Fine Jewelry Stores 
For information or a catalog: 1-800-757-7555 





AN 
CAR 
Is eoccccceoccccs o> 
BORN. 


Inspired by childhood memories, a group gathers to di. 

a designer at Pacifica, Chrysler’s California how it could be bui 
design studio, scribbles the words 
“production hot rod” on a 3"x 5" card. 





February 1, 1996: 
“The only action more outrageous than 


that.”- Motor Trend, February 1996 
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What’s the point of building an outrageously cool 
concept car if the closest anyone can get to it is 
behind a velvet rope at some auto show? That’s what 
we thought too. At Chrysler Corporation, concept 


creating a Prowler show car is building copies for sale 


to the public. Proving that this 1s not your average Chrysler Chairman Bob Eaton an 
car company, Chrysler Corporation intends to do just 


August 13, 1990) 
Designer walks in’ 

colleague’s office 
with loose sketch « 


21st century open-w 
May 15, 1990: roadster. That eveni 


Gelouunieeaeeee 


Fanuary 10, 1996: 
Wearing shades a la Fake and Elwoi 


Bob Lutz wheel Prowler prototype 1 

Detroit Auto Show to announce 
that it will become a limited 
production 1997 Plymouth. 


vehicles aren’t just exercises in corporate vani 
They’re laboratories for testing new ideas. Wh 
people respond to those ideas, we pay attentic 
Sometimes we incorporate them into your next c 


Visit our World Wide Web site at hitp://zvwzw.chryslercorp.com, or call toll-free 1-888-GREATCARS. Drag Nut name and artwork courtesy of Revell-Monogram, Inc. Always wear your se 
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May 9, 1991: 
Chrysler top management gets wind of 
project. Message from President Bob Lutz: 
“Tf you want this to see the light of day, it 
better have one hell of an attitude.” 
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September 18, 1990: 
Chrysler Design Chief Tom Gale starts 
work on his own custom Street rod. 





May 20, 1991: 

Lutz 1s shown scale model of 
concept car. Grinning, he 
agrees with recommendation “ 
to build full-size version. 
Project 1s named “Prowler.” 
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Wife cccccccccce Wife ccccccccccce 
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\ January 7, 1993: ae 
Prowler show car May 10, 1992: 
draws huge crowds Chrysler team travels to the 

at Detroit Auto Show, NSRA Street Rod Nationals | 
April 15, 1995: followed by for research, inspiration, | 
First prototype body parts, impassioned pleas oe Se emence 
fabricated entirely from to put it into production. Ber Ee ; eee 

_ aluminum, are delivered. : | 
| | 
| | 

| 





uck, sport utility, or minivan. And sometimes we 


‘tually produce that heart-stopping design you saw CSREAIT CARS 

) on the stand. It’s what you do when great cars = 

id trucks are what you’re about. CSREAI } RI jc KS 
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%” CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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A Holland and Sons 
writing table (top) 
and aca. 1875 com- 
mode (above) 


AROYAL BIE 


t’s their way of expressing 

thanks to their clients, say 

Country Seat partners 
Harvey Ferry and William 
Clegg (AD-at-Large, Sept. 
1993), who are celebrating 25 
years of selling antiques in Ox- 
fordshire with the establish- 
ment of a research bursary to 
document the work of the 19th- 
century cabinetmakers Holland 
and Sons. “It’s sad that the full 
Holland archives are in storage 
at the V&A. Holland and Sons 
not only worked with Gillow on 
the Houses of Parliament de- 
signed by Pugin, they refur- 
nished Marlborough House, 
worked for the duke of Wel- 
lington and carried out 300 
government commissions as 


well as their private work,” says 


w 
i) 


Ferry. He notes that Holland’s 
daybooks contain references to 
its supplying five palaces, in- 
cluding Windsor Castle and 
Sandringham. “It intrigues me 
that a maker of such high-quali- 
ty goods has never had anything 
but monographs,” says Clegg, 
who, with Ferry, will pay a grad- 
uate student to research the 
V&A archives for a year. 

To fund the bursary, Clegg 
and Ferry will hold a special 
show and sale Nov. 18—30, of- 
fering ten exceptional examples 
of Holland furniture as well as 
pieces by other cabinetmakers. 
Noteworthy are a Holland 
three-tier small oak buffet; a ca. 
1830 Grecian-style breakfront 
bookcase of mahogany and 
ebony attributed to Thomas 
King; and a Lamb of Manches- 
ter Aesthetic dresser with two 
Egyptian-style cupboards. A 
rare 1913 Duncan Grant Omega 
Workshop screen called Lily 
Pond is priced at $100,000. 
Clegg is also selling the first 
piece of Holland furniture he 
purchased, a two-door com- 
mode made ca. 1890. The 
Country Seat, Huntercombe 
Manor Barn, Henley-on- 
‘Thames, Oxfordshire RG9 
SRY; 44-1491-641-349. 


COURTESY GORDON HAYWARD 


PARTY 
CENTRAL 


[ was the scene of many a par- 
ty in the 1930s, when Stephen 
and Virginia Courtauld re- 
stored its medieval great hall 
and built an Art Déco wing. 
Now Eltham Palace, under the 
care of English Heritage, is 
open again for parties. Sir Joce- 
lyn Stevens took over the entire 
southeast London house for a 
birthday bash for Vivien Duf- 
field, but most people prefer to 
rent the 55-foot-high great hall 
(right) or a room in the Tudor 
side. Missing are the furniture, 
which the Courtaulds took with 
them to their subsequent home 
in Zimbabwe, and of course the 


legendary hosts. A few sips of 





DOWN THE GARDEN PATH 


hen two clients of land- 

scape designer Gordon 
Hayward asked him to take 
them on a tour of Gertrude 
Jekyll and Edwin Lutyens col- 
laborations in England, he was 
happy to oblige, as he has been 
quietly escorting groups of gar- 
den lovers to the Cotswolds 
(above) for the past several 
years. “My job is to deconstruct 
the garden—explore what the 
garden designer was thinking so 
that the participants can under- 
stand the design principles and 


COURTESY ENGLISH HERITAGE 





champagne, and Virginia would 
show off the tattooed snake 
winding up her leg, and a pet 
lemur, Mah Jong, would scam- 
per through the house, nipping 
ankles as he went. English Her- 
itage, 44- 171-973-3434. 


apply them to their own gar- 
dens,” says Hayward, who orga- 
nizes the tours with his English- 
born wife, Mary. Even though 
he likes to limit his visits to the 
Cotswolds, Hayward recently 
took a group to two American- 
style gardens in Massachusetts 
designed by Fletcher Steele in 
the early 20th century. “I'd like 
to do more tours of gardens in 
Vermont and in the Northeast,” 
he says. Gordon Hayward, RFD 
3, Box 159, Westminster West, 
VT 05346; 802-387-4766. 
continued on page 34 
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DESIGNED FOR READING 


Re Meier Houses (Riz- 
zoli; $75), with an intro- 
duction by Paul Goldberger, 
shows all 14 of the architect’s 
built residential projects, from 
the Renny Saltzman house in 
East Hampton (AD, Sept. 1996) 
to the Ackerburg residence in 
Malibu (AD, Feb. 1995)...In 
Minimum (Phaidon/Chronicle; 
$95), British architect John 
Pawson examines simplicity in 
architecture, art and life... Ar- 
chitects Margaret Majua and 
David Weingarten open the 
doors onto their personal col- 
lection of over 2,400 souvenir 
buildings (AD, Mar. 1996) in 
Souvenir Buildings: Miniature 


Monuments (Abrams; $19.95) 

... After 14 years of research, 
the 34-volume Dictionary of 
Art (Grove’s Dictionaries; 
$8,000) should be the definitive 
art reference work... Architec- 
tural Colour in British Interi- 
ors 1615-1840 by Ian C. Bris- 
tow (Yale University Press; $95) 
presents an accurate picture of 
early British interiors... Rob 
Wellington Quigley: Buildings 
and Projects (Rizzoli; $60) is an 
overview of the work of the San 
Diego architect... The offbeat 
and unusual are examined in 
Little-Known Museums in and 
Around Paris (Abrams; $19.95) 
by Rachel Kaplan. 


BANGKOK BOUND 


t was a derelict 40-year-old 

rice barge. Kathleen Hei- 

necke, an interior designer 
in Thailand, and her husband 
and brother-in-law, who devel- 
oped ‘Thailand’s Regent Chiang 
Mai (AD, Sept. 1995), have 
turned it into a deluxe riverboat 
to cruise the Menam Chao 
Phraya from Bangkok to Thai- 
land’s ancient capital of Ayut- 
thaya and back. Built on the 
original teak hull of the barge, 
the 60-foot Manobra Song (be- 


low) contains four air-condi- 


tioned, high-ceilinged bed- 
rooms. “My wife designed the 
boat differently from how it’s 
usually done. She put the hall- 
way on one side so that each 
stateroom runs almost the 
boat’s width, and the beds are 
raised so people can look out of 
the oversize windows,” says Skip 
Heinecke, vice-president of 
Royal Garden Resorts, which 
operates the cruises. Manohra 
Cruises, 257/1—3 Charoen 


Nakorn Rd., Thonburi, Bang- 
kok 10600; 66-2-476-0021. 
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A ‘TRAV ELER’S LEGACY 


hen Teddy Millington- 

Drake died two years 
ago, he left abundant mementos 
of a life of travel. This year his 
niece and nephew are publish- 
ing his memoirs and holding a 
show of his watercolors (above 
and right), some of which are 
for sale. “My uncle had many 
interesting experiences,” says 
Diana di Carcaci, who is orga- 
nizing the publication of the 
memoirs to coincide with the 
show at London’s Lefevre 
Gallery Nov. 7-22. The travel 
log, which includes 64 color 
plates, recounts his childhood 
and a life spent painting in In- 
dia, Italy and Greece. Lefevre 
Gallery, 30 Bruton St., London 
WI1X; 44-171-493-2107. 


COURTESY DIANA DI CARCACI 
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elegant wrappings 


the Birger Christensen Blackglama“ 
mink cape 


THIS PAGE 


gliding through life 
calls for the cool perfection of a 
Blackglama® mink maxicoat by 
Michael Kors. The long and fitted 
wrap with sash belt and notched 
collar blankets you in a luxury so 
complete it can only be topped 

by the matching brimmed hat. 


Blackglama: 
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your ticket Fide 
in undeniable luxury, th®Wedis Feraud ™ 
Jasmine® white mink ridindpjacket. 
Fit and flair, sparked with signature 
button detail. f 
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reflected in the warmth of fur. 
Modern style by Zandra Rhodes, the 
blue iris Lutetia’” mink coat. Flounced 
with softened winged collar. 


All furs available at Holt Renfrew and 
Saks Fifth Avenue; furs labeled to show 
country of origin. All apparel available 
e-em tea - 1810 mA SN ol AVAL O) A 
M&J Savitt, at Saks Fifth Avenue. 
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DEFINING BIEDERMEIER 


etween 1804 and 1838 in 

Vienna, 350 workers 

were employed in a fac- 
tory that produced furniture in 
the prevalent style of the day— 
Biedermeier, the elegant, archi- 
tecturally informed Austrian 
version of Empire furniture, 
which has experienced a huge 
revival in the last 15 years. 

Josef Danhauser and his son 

Josef, who ran the factory after 
his father’s death in 1829, left 
more than 2,500 drawings as 
well as printed catalogues show- 
ing designs for armoires, book- 


cases, chests of drawers, secre- 
taries, night tables, sofas, side 
chairs, footstools, dressing ta- 
bles and even draperies and up- 
holstery. Christian Witt-Dor- 
ring, curator of the furniture 
department at the Museum of 
Applied Arts in Vienna, where 
the drawings and catalogues re- 
side today, says, “The Dan- 
hauser archives are incredibly 
important because they’re one 
of the few records we have of 
the development of Bieder- 
meier furniture. The drawings 
of upholstered pieces are espe- 
cially interesting because very 
few of the pieces survive.” 
Relatively few Danhauser 


pieces—and no other Bieder- 


38 


meier work—were labeled by 
their makers, so the Danhauser 
drawings and catalogues can be 
both a help and a delusion. An- 
gus Wilkie, who works in the 
European furniture department 
at Christie’s in New York and is 
the author of Biedermeier, says, 
“There is a temptation to credit 
pieces to Danhauser because 
one sees the chair, for instance, 
in a dealer’s shop and one sees 
the drawing in the catalogue. 
But buyer beware, unless there 
is a mark or unless the dealer 


can show you exactly why it 





is a Danhauser piece.” 

Klaus Spindler, a Munich 
dealer in Danhauser, says, 
“Danhauser’s work was much 
more flamboyant than other 
south German furniture mak- 
ers, who tended to make more 
stolid, architectural pieces. But 
only people who have seen a lot 
of Biedermeier furniture, Dan- 
hauser and otherwise, can iden- 
tify a piece for sure.” 

New York dealer Karl 
Kemp, known for his Bieder- 
meier pieces, points out that the 
Danhauser catalogues func- 
tioned as pattern books 
throughout the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire. “People saw some- 
thing in a Danhauser catalogue, 


COURTESY KLAUS SPINDLER 


and a local craftsman would 
make it. The difference is usual- 
ly evident between the original 
and the vernacular version, but 
it can be confusing.” Vienna na- 
tive Rita Bucheit, who is now 
an antiques dealer in Chicago, 
says, “Everyone imitated Dan- 
hauser because he worked for 
the imperial court.” She herself 
has a demilune desk on two 
columnar legs similar to one or- 
dered from Danhauser by Arch- 
duchess Sophie, mother of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. 

Despite reservations, most 
Biedermeier dealers, including 
New York—based Niall Smith, 
who says bluntly, “I have never 
come across an actual Dan- 
hauser marking,” have a trea- 
sured piece that they can at- 
tribute to Danhauser. On Oct. 
31 the Continental furniture 
sale at Christie’s New York has 
a table made “in the manner of 
Josef Danhauser.” Christie’s, 
502 Park Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212-546-1000. Klaus 
Spindler, Baaderstrasse 45, 8469 
Munich; 49-89-201-6168. Karl 
Kemp & Associates, 34 E. 10th 
S., New York, NY 10003; 212- 
254-1877. Rita Bucheit, 449 N. 
Wells St., Chicago, IL 60610; 
312-527-4080. Niall Smith, 
344B Bleecker St., New York, 
NY 10014; 212-255-0660. 0 







COURTESY RITA BUCHEIT 


A Biedermeier 
writing table “in 
the manner of 
Josef Danhaus- 
er” to be sold 

at Christie’s 
(left) and two 
chairs at Klaus 
Spindler (top) 


EDWARD J. NORTH 


The Danhauser 
lady’s writing 
desk (top) is 
from Rita Buch- 
eit; the chair 
(above) is from 
Karl Kemp 
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THE STARS COME OUT IN COPENHAGEN 
CONTEMPORARY INTERPRETATIONS OF DANISH GARDEN PAVILIONS 


By Foseph Giovannini 


HE SMALLEST INDIVIS- 

ible unit of architec- 

ture may be the gar- 
den pavilion, and last summer, 
in an orchard of cherry, plum 
and pear trees outside Copen- 
hagen, some of the world’s 
most celebrated architects 
planted the seeds for a grove 
of these diminutive struc- 
tures. In an invitational event 
that has grown to give this 
city on the Baltic Sea a rare 
outdoor architecture muse- 
um, one that will showcase 
the profession’s eclecticism, 
American Michael Graves de- 
signed his pavilion as a col- 


ALVARO SIZA 
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SOREN ROBERT LUND 


MARIO BOTTA 


onnaded tempietto, while Span- 
iard Enric Miralles offered a 
rambling Expressionist hut 
with doors that unfold like a 
blossoming flower. 

Best known for its light- 
bedecked Tivoli Gardens, Co- 
penhagen is also home to 
what the Danes call koloni- 
haver: large gardens on the 
city’s outskirts subdivided in 
the late nineteenth century 
into postage-stamp-size al- 
lotments. Copenhagen had 
become overcrowded with 
factory workers who had 
left their farms for cramped, 
impersonal urban apartments, 
and the government—prompt- 

continued on page 42 


The designers of the * 
pavilions for Copenha- 
hagen’s new architec- 
ture park met at the site 
in July. Their models 
are shown here and 
on the following page. 
ABOVE: Back row, from 
left: Lund, Komonen, 
Siza, Heikkinen; cen- 
ter: Larsen, Kleihues, 
Krier, Perrault; front: 
Botta, Graves, Miralles. 
Lerr CENTER: Lund’s 
portal to the park will 
be ten tall oak columns. 


MICHAEL GRAVES 
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continued from page 40 
ed by public demand—sought 
a way to ease the tensions 
of everyday life. Devised as 
compensation for the city’s 
relatively unhealthy living 
conditions, the gardens were 
leased to families so that, on 
weekends and long summer 
evenings, they could return 
to the land—breathe some 
fresh air and get a little dirt 
under their fingernails. 
Many decades later, these 
lovingly tended gardens, with 
lush climbing roses, cascad- 
ing lobelias and stalks of del- 
phiniums, are matched on- 
ly by their lovingly tended 
cottages, painted every hue 
of the rainbow and embel- 
lished with porches, pergolas 
and portals. The wood-frame 
structures, often outfitted with 
hammocks and bird feeders, 
usually sit at the back of a 


garden layered in zones of 


plants. Inside, under a low 
ceiling, sitting and kitchen 
areas offer respite from the 
clippers and lawn mowers. 
The charm of the sheds is 
in their handmade quality, 
the result of tinkering over 
time. The factory workers 
decorated and landscaped 
with autonomy, and the build- 
ings developed the character 
of individualistic fantasies. 
Many of the sixty thou- 
sand kolonihavehuse are tidily 
trimmed in colors that con- 
trast endearingly with their 
clapboard walls, but the more 
ambitious have acquired min- 
lature steeples and spires and 
onion. domes in innocent, 


open-hearted imitation of 


grander buildings designed 
by generations of the ci- 
ty’s architects. 

Until now, no architect 
had returned the compli- 
ment and focused on this 
grass-roots Danish phenom- 


enon. [The idea of a park of 


professionally designed pa- 
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SY RUBEN BLAEDEL 


OURTE 


MODELS ¢ 


‘THE STARS COME OUT IN COPENHAGEN 


ENRIC MIRALLES 


ARATA ISOZAKI 


JOSEF PAUL KLEIHUES 


ALDO ROSSI 








HENNING LARSEN 





vilions was conceived by Kir- 
sten Kiser, an expatriate Dane 
who recently returned after 
thirty-five years in the Unit- 
ed States. Kiser trained as an 
architect in Los Angeles and 
ran her own architecture gal- 
lery there, in the thick of one 
of the yeastiest design scenes 
in America. Through her gal- 
lery, she sponsored a compe- 
tition for California lifeguard 
towers, which was intended 
to reinvent the standard look- 
outs while bringing world- 
class architecture to the beach. 
The novel designs by Ameri- 
ca’s best would have trans- 
formed these public spaces 
—the entries made a great 
exhibition but, sadly, were 
never built, casualties of bu- 
reaucratic inertia. When she 
returned to Denmark and ini- 
tiated the kolonihaven project, 
Kiser was doing what had: 
become second nature to her: 
aspiring to take modest in- 
digenous buildings to a more 
deliberate architectural level. 

Kiser’s invitations would 
yield designs for pavilions the 
size of a single room, hard- 
ly worth the pencil lead for 
architects used to multimil- 
lion-dollar projects. Stull, few 
turned her and co-organizer 
Christian Lund down. This 
was an occasion to make, in the 
company of peers, pure ar- 
chitecture without the compli- 
cations of a rigorous program 
and oppressive regulations. It 
was an occasion to state the 
fundamentals of shelter. 

The brief was simple: to 
design a pavilion housing a 
sixty-five-square-foot room, 
without even a bath or kitch- 
en. A portfolio of the thir- 
teen projects would be shown 
in an exhibition composed of 
the architects’ drawings and 
temporary full-scale models 
made by students. But from 
the beginning, success chased 

continued on page 46 
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Atlanta, GA 
f SHARIAN, INC. 
AUTUMN GOLDS e (404) 261-2968 (404) 373-2274 


Bethesda, MD/Washington 
DC Metro Area 
C.G. CoE & SON 
(301) 986-5800 


Cleveland, OH 
McDHUwuRRIE’S 
(216) 333-2320 


Dallas, TX 
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(214) 233-9400 


Denver, CO 
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Houston, TX 
Louis SHANKS OF TEXAS 
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Indianapolis, IN 
JOSEPH’S ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS 
(317) 255-4230 


Lancaster, OH 
BUCHANAN’S FURNITURE-INTERIORS 
(614) 653-4652 


Los Angeles/Orange County, CA 
GLABMAN’S FURNITURE 
& INTERIOR DESIGN 
(714) 540-3822 


Nashua, NH 
PERSIAN RUG GALLERIES 
(603) 882-5604 


New Haven, CT 
KEBABIAN’S ORIENTAL RUGS 
(203) 865-0567 
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continued from page 42 

this endeavor, one that would 
internationalize a local tra- 
dition in the year that Co- 
penhagen reigned as Cultur- 
al Capital of Europe. Kiser, 
who began her effort on a 
wish and a shoestring, found 
that manufacturers readily 
agreed to provide materials 
for the tiny buildings, their 
contributions making the ac- 
tual construction of them 
feasible. Once she had the 
plans and the planks, all she 
needed was some land: Her 
proposal played on the imag- 
ination of Kurt Hockerup, 
mayor of Vallensbaek, a town 
near Copenhagen, and he 
found two underused parcels 
of acreage to allocate to the 
cause. Kiser upgraded her 
brief, and the architects en- 
thusiastically produced com- 
plete working drawings. 

“We have no museum for 
architecture in Denmark,” 
says Mayor Hockerup. “Kir- 
sten Kiser is creating a place 
where you can see an archi- 
tectural collection, as in a 
museum, but outside.” 

In late July, while construc- 
tion workers feverishly poured 
concrete foundations and be- 
gan assembling the new ko- 
lonihaven, most of the partici- 
pating designers converged 
on Copenhagen. In the sym- 
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THE STARS COME OUT IN COPENHAGEN 


posium following the open- 
ing festivities, the chorus line 
of architects explained their 
design rationales. 

A number of them said 
they were inspired by chil- 
dren and tried to build the 
kinds of places that would 
provoke a sense of discovery. 
Berlin architect Josef Paul 
Kleihues revealed that he 
formulated his design (“For 
all its geometries,” observes 
Kiser, “it is nonetheless a 
very correct interpretation of 
a kolonihavehus: colorful and 
amusing”) while thinking of 
his young daughter, who 
likes to read and write in a 


This was an 
occasion to make, 
in the company 
of peers, pure 
architecture—an 
occasion to state 
the fundamentals 
of shelter. 


JONATHAN BECKER 


‘Top AND Ricut: The 
decades-old koloni- 
havehuse are Danish 
treasures. ABOVE: 
Construction is under 
way on Aldo Rossi’s 
gabled pavilion, left, 
and Mario Botta’s 
wood structure, where 
bamboo poles sur- 
round a roof terrace. 
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room of her own. His pavil- 
ion, painted yellow, green 
and red and capped by a 
weathervane resembling a 
clown’s hat, could be her 
private think tank. Miralles, 
whose wife gave birth dur- 
ing the process, “celebrates 
childhood,” he says, with his. 
project, “a small house with- 
in a small house, all about 
growing and time.” Mario 
Botta (who laughingly point- 
ed out that “being Swiss,” he, 
for one, “stayed within the 
given dimensions”) paired 
two stairs that ascend to a 
platform, “where small holes 
make it possible to recapture 

continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 

the feeling of hiding in a little box, looking out at the world.” 
A wood room by Japan’s Arata Isozaki is elevated on stilts, 
giving it the apartness of a tree house. 

Despite the collegial camaraderie on stage, the architects 
represented not just divergent but often opposing design ten- 
dencies, and the polite tone of the discussion was broken 
when the Luxembourger Leon Krier spoke of the conflicts in 
their positions. The designer of a Hansel and Gretel cottage 
with a thatched roof and the only chimney in the assemblage, 
he noted that premium institutional commissions are consis- 
tently awarded to designers of architectural abstractions, even 
though the vast majority of the public prefers to live in tradi- 
tionally styled residences. Krier, who has served as an archi- 
tectural adviser to Prince Charles, remarked that there is no 
single architecture of our time, that the field has exploded— 
“never to be united again.” The diversity of pavilion designs 
confirmed his opinion. 

Sir Richard Rogers, who characteristically commences his 
designs by exploring the temperament of a new material, sent 
from London the only conceptual (nonmodel) offering: a 
computer-generated tableau of intersecting glass spheres that 
iridesce like the wings of a dragonfly, becoming different col- 
ors in different light. In contrast, New York architect Richard 
Meier produced a cool, rational scheme—one of a handful that 


take the idea of gardens seriously—of a gridded cube set on« 


stone terraces, spreading Cartesian logic into the landscape. 
A recent winner of the Pritzker Prize, Portuguese architect 


‘The invitations were for designs 


the size of a single room, hardly worth 


the pencil lead for architects used 
to multimillion-dollar projects. 


Alvaro Siza contributed a basic houselike structure with a ga- 
ble poised to the side of a rudimentary cube. His monolithic 
stone fountain at the front of the yard is emblematic of the 
piece’s fundamentalism: It could hardly be stripped to any- 
thing more reductive. “As an architect, I’m used to complex- 
ities,” he says. “I thought there would be none of that here, 
until I was told I was free to alter the dimensions. That made 
this suddenly difficult and also quite exciting, because I nor- 
mally design within a very strict framework.” Siza’s pavilion 
shares an archetypal simplicity with a structure by Italian 
Aldo Rossi, one that brings to mind a modest wayside chapel, 
and with Graves’s composite of an intersecting cube, cylinder 
and gabled portico. 

Some of the works deemphasize form in favor of capturing 
the elements. The disciplined black wood box by Finns Mik- 
ko Heikkinen and Markku Komonen (architects of the elegant, 
glassy Finnish Embassy in Washington, D.C.) supports a high 
wall of white canvas that grabs a square of sky and glows in 
sunlight. Botta’s three-story tower, with holes cut in its plank 

continued on page 50 
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continued from page 48 
siding for peekaboo views, features a 
roof terrace surrounded by a crown of 
bamboo poles. An elder statesman of 
Danish architecture, Henning Larsen, 
also fashioned a meditation tower; the 
top is exposed, and the first floor has 
walls that lift like flaps on three sides 
to the yard. “Danish weather is always 
changing,” he says. “The house has many 
screens that regulate the light: It follows 
the rhythm of the day; from winter on, 
it slowly opens with the seasons.” 

Rules, even elastic rules, are made to 
be broken, and the conspicuous archi- 
tecte provocateur in the group was the 


One of the architects 
remarked that there is 
no single architecture of 
our time, that the field 
has exploded—“never to 

be united again.” 


youngest, Parisian Dominique Perrault, 
designer of the soon-to-be-opened li- 
brary at the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris. Perrault handpicked a cherry tree 
and corraled it with four walls of plate 
glass; a ladder placed over one side 
serves as the entrance. In a design exer- 
cise where the buildings themselves 
seem to be the cultivated plants, he re- 
versed the expected balance of yard and 
pavilion by introverting the view. Box- 
ing nature, he made his structure into 
an open-air herbarium that questions 
the relationship between house and 
grounds. With its chrome-fitted glass 
planes, Perrault’s cube, advertises in its 
architectural precision the loss of 
Edenic innocence that the kolonihaver 
have long symbolized. 0 


The first of the thirteen kolonihavehuse 
has been erected; building will continue 
through 1998. Visitors can view drawings 
and construction by appointment until Fan- 
uary 1, 1997. The park will open perma- 
nently to the public for summers and holi- 
days on June 1. Telephone 45-43-62-37-12; 
Internet, http://inet.uni-c.dk/~k-haven. 
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A great frame does more than beautify the art it surrounds. It touches 


the entire room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best in 





ADDING ARTISTRY TO ART 
WARMTH TO LIVING 


custom frames, ask your framer to see the Larson-Juhl Collection. 


SHOWN: “CASTILLANO” FRAME. THROUGH CUSTOM. FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. 








Asove: The flower 
bed off the terrace 
blooms with irises, 
azaleas, Iceland pop- 
pies and roses. “The 
whole garden is on 
slightly less than an 
acre,” says Doerr. “It 
gives you a miniature 
sense of isolation.” 


continued from page 54 
who so totally agrees with me. 

I suspect that every year, at 
the top or bottom of the 
hemispheres, a current in the 
air must change, and spring 
arrives. Below its surface, 
unfelt, unseen, everywhere 
earth must stir. 

Living, as I do, in southern 
California, I understand that 
without irrigation, leaving 
nature alone, I would be in- 
habiting a semidesert between 
the mountains and the sea, 
where all that could be ex- 
pected in April would be the 
annual flowering of lupine 
and poppies in fields of buck- 
wheat and sage. But I do have 
water, brought to me by way 
of arroyos and dams, and I 
can plant almost anything I 
choose (not dogwood, not for- 
sythia, not lilac) on my hill. 

So, beginning in Janu- 
ary, one thing after another 
comes into bud, blossom and 
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A WRITER’S LANDSCAPE 


leaf. One by one or two by 
two, they appear on the hill- 
side, in beds, along paths. 

“IT am almost as old as 
you,” two or three of them 
say. “How do I look?” 

And out it all pours, pinks 
and cherry reds, white and 
coral, from trees that only 
flower and those that flower 
and fruit, from lemons to the 
wisteria vine to the lavender- 
trumpeted bignonia to the 
climbing Mermaid rose. 

Now the wisteria clusters 
on the arbor outside the din- 
ing room hang down like 





a thousand lilac stalactites. 
Blossoms frame the fruit on 
lemon trees. Pale pink impa- 
tiens flowers in the clay pots 
brought up from a Mexican 
village twenty years ago. 

“Senora, I cannot fire your 
pots in this weather,” the 
potter would tell me after a 
June thunderstorm. “We must 
wait until after the rains.” 

“When will that be?” I 
would ask, and he would say, 
“September.” 

“Besides,” he would go on, 
“IT have no dry manure for 
the fire,” and there would 





ABOVE: A Japanese 

persimmon tree grows 

beside the fishpond. 

Lert: Near the wiste- 

ria-hung arbor is one 

of the sculptures 

Doerr had made in 

Mexico. “They make a 
me feel as though ’m 

back in that village.” 


follow a pause for thought. 

“One more thing,” the pot- 
ter would say. “Which design 
do you wish me to press on 
the wet clay as a border? The 
leaves or the swans?” 

I would have to stop and 
think before Id finally say, 
“The swans.” 

Threats hang about these 
pots. “If one is broken,” I tell 
people now, “I will die,” and I 
actually believe this is true 
even as I say it, believe it even 
as I write it. 

Between my living room 
and a few flower beds, my 
upper garden is paved with 
brick and is a good place to 
sit when the wisteria on the 
arbor blooms and, almost too 
quickly, comes into leaf. To 
my increasingly flawed eyes, 
the coralbells, the dianthus, 
the native iris and the can- 
dytuft appear as perfect as il- 
lustrations in a nurseryman’s 

continued on page 63 
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continued from page 58 

catalogue. But I know they are not. A 
snail must have got to one, a sow bug to 
another. Isn’t there mildew there, a few 
aphids over here? Do they need a good 
soaking, a light feeding? I start to rise, 
but sun and perfect peace cause me to 
sit down again. But no sooner do I close 
my eyes than ghosts appear. Here is Ca- 
pability Brown, fled temporarily from 
heaven, to pace my paths and measure 
my views. He has brought along a cho- 
rus of one, Rudyard Kipling, who sol- 
emnly intones: “Such gardens are not 
made / By singing:—‘Oh, how beauti- 
ful!’ and sitting in the shade.” And I leap 
up to search out the wilted flower or the 
offending weed. 

I have never tried to count the crea- 
tures that burrow under the roots of 
trees and creep and crawl between the 
cultivated furrows that circle new violas, 
candytuft and coralbells, or pad the 
length and width of every path I have. I 
must have stepped on a thousand snails 
‘and destroyed, along with the slimy oc- 
cupant, its intricately striped, fragile 
home. Larger live things also visit here. 
Sometimes a hungry raccoon investi- 
gates the fishpond and falls in. The tree 
pruner, walking up the driveway last 
December, passed a coyote coming down. 

I suppose my garden is only as full of 
singing as the next. But sometimes after 
midnight in early February, I am awak- 
ened by solos, trios, sextets and whole 
choirs of birds, stating in chords, grace 
notes and trills that winter is over and it 
is time for a change. So once again I lis- 
ten, as though at the opera, to these re- 
peated performances of love duets and 
trios that spill into the room where I lie 
sleepless in the din. 

There are a few stone pieces from 
Mexico in my garden, here because of 
my tendency to cling to a particular 
time or place or terrace of my very long 
life. In retrospect, my years in Mexico 
have become such a terrace, and the 
stone pieces are reminders: one or two 
saints with Indian faces, a bowl shaped 
into a shell to hold water. A few ordi- 
nary geodes lie about, half hidden by a 
star jasmine border or a square clay pot. 

People say, “What is that strange 
thing?” But the split geode has a whole 


mysterious world inside its shell: a col- 


ored relief map of rocky hills, bounded 
by rocky valleys. 

Florence Yoch did not live to see 
these alien artifacts littering the edges 
of the garden she had so flawlessly 
planned. But she gave us constructive 
help on how to deal with a large emp- 
ty space inside our Mexican garden’s 
adobe walls. 

She said that on a recent trip she had 
driven into the country north of Mexico 
City and passed a field where rows of 
maguey had been planted to alternate 
with rows of plum trees, which, since 
the month was February, had come into 
their fullest flower. 

“You might try that,” said Florence 
Yoch, after rendering us speechless with 
this image. 

Later on we did try to make exactly 
such a planting ours in the Mexican vil- 
lage where we used to live. In a barren 
space between our stone-paved drive- 
way and thick adobe outer wall, we 
planted our own ten rows of four 
maguey plants each. 

These arrived in sacks on the backs of 
burros and attracted the attention of 
neighbors, who soon entered our gate 
to take a look. 

“Are you going to make pulque?” 
one new acquaintance asked, and the 
friend at his side said, “If so, I can help 
you sell it.” 

But this variety of agave grows fast, 
and by the time we found the plum 
trees, green spikes had met from one 
maguey to another. 

Eventually we did find three leafless 
sticks, which, planted behind the kitch- 
en, grew into healthy trees and every 
year covered their branches with white 
lace at the first suspicion of spring. 

Because I have lived here longest and 
seen two children grow up here, I know 
this California garden best. Its paths 
and steps are lines on a map I know by 
heart. I have invaded this garden into 
its most remote corners, where only old 
ivy and spiderwebs are to be found. In 
the same way, it has invaded all of my 
remembered past. I suppose, when I fi- 
nally come to the end of it all, people 
will say of me, “She leaves her fam- 
ily, friends, a Chinese magnolia and a 
holly hedge.” 0 






WHERE CAN I BUY IT WITH 


THE CARD 


Mary and James, 
, let’s just say, don’t 
always see eye to 
eye. One thing they 
do agree on, however, is 
the American Express® Card. 
That’s because the Card 
is welcomed at all kinds 
of places, for everything 
from paper shredders to 
stuffed animals. (A donkey 
or an elephant, perchance?) 


You can find stuff 
like James and Mary’s at 
these establishments: 


Williams-Sonoma 
Staples 
The Nature Company 
Waldenbooks 
FAO Schwarz 
The Sharper Image 


And if you're in James 
and Mary’s neighborhood, 
Shenandoah Valley, VA: 


Grand Piano & Furniture Co. 
Hayden Music 
Jim’s Appliance 
Lowe’s Home 
Improvement Warehouse 
Sports Depot 
Lull-A-Buys 
Valley Flower Shop 
Giant Food 
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It Gets Into Your Se 


1997 Lincoln Continental | In truth, you 


Relaxing six-wa 
don’t get into a Lincoln Continental. It gets into you. power seats. Ani 
Spend just a few minutes in Continental’s meticu- a two-person |} 


lously detailed leather and wood-trimmed cabin and you'll memory profile 1 





find amenities guaranteed to lure you back time and system that ‘i. 


time again. Eye-pleasing virtual image instrumentation. remembers your favorite seat, mirror and radio settings 
a 








Not Your Pocket. 


Continental, however, saves its greatest 337950 and you'll realize there is one area where it 


impression for the road. Its 32-valve InTech” Sie aida | leaves.4 surprisingly light impression: your 

. : Lelie : 
'V-8 engine and computer-managed suspension ike finances. For a free brochure call 1 800 446-8888, 
invigorate your spirit while its front-wheel drive and or visit http://www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


all-speed traction control inspire your confidence. 
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DAVID LINLEY’S EXTRAORDINARY FURNITURE 
HIS NEW BOOK IS FULL OF SURPRISES 





By Elizabeth Lambert 


AVID LINLEY’S LOVI 

of furniture began in 

a dark corridor at 
Windsor Castle. His grand- 
mother, Queen Elizabeth, 
the Queen Mother, stopped 
in front of a dark cabinet, 
very unpromising to a small 
boy. “Then she started open- 
ing doors,” he recalls. “The 
first set of doors were elabo- 
rately carved with characters 
from racy novels of the day— 
stories meant for bigger 
boys, so she didn’t go into a 
lot of detail on those, but I 
could see they were beau- 
tifully detailed carvings in 
hard ebony. ‘Then she started 
pulling out slides, each one 
inlaid as a different board 


game. Those were clever. 
[hen she opened the next set 
of doors and revealed a small 
oilt 


corkscrew columns and brass 


classical theater with 
balustrades and, best of all, 
painted panels and a tilted 
base that played with per- 
spective. | was pop-eyed at 
that point. 

then there 


“Even were 


66 


panels to pull out, more 
drawers to open, even more 


secret drawers behind them. 
I was hooked. Furniture was 
definitely interesting.” 

That French ebony cabi- 
net is one of more than sixty- 
five pieces in Linley’s new 
book, Extraordinary Furniture 
(Harry N. Abrams), the fa- 
vorites of one well-informed 
and well-placed craftsman. 
His intent is that others 
should share the excitement 
of that small boy in the dark 
corridor at Windsor, that the 
secrets should be revealed, 
the carvings admired, the 





gizmos explained. “I was en- 
ormously privileged to see 
furniture like that,” he says. 
“That cabinet has now been 
moved to the state apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle and 
can be seen by the public, but 
of course it isn’t possible to 
let people have the fun of 
opening all those doors. If 
they’ve seen my book, at 
least they can imagine it.” 

It is a regret to him that 
people whiz through great 
houses and museums with 
their eyes glazed over. If only 
they could open the bottom 
drawer of the commode in 


“T deliberately chose 
many pieces that have 
rarely been seen,” 
writes David Linley . 
(far left, next to his in- 
laid Ma screen) in his 
new book, Extraordi- 
nary Furniture, to be 
published this month. 


Lert: “A fruitful mar- 
riage between nature ~ 
and imagination” is 
his assessment of a 
28-piece suite of 
Grotto furniture pur- 
chased in Venice in 
the late 1880s by a 
couple who later set- 
tled in Australia. 


the Royal Palace in Stock- 
holm to pull out the bed 
where a page boy would have 
slept. If only they could fid- 
dle with the funny, rusticated 
castle-shaped ‘thing in the 
corner of the room and put 
it back together as a dining 
table. Or fold up the library 
steps to transform them to a 
handy table and chair. Or 
swivel the top of the dining 
table so that cast-iron ribs go 
into action, swinging out tri- 
angular segments to expand 

the table. 
“Furniture needs to be 
continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66 
touched,” Linley says. “I al- 
ways encourage people to 
touch the furniture in my 
shop, challenge them to find 
the secret compartments, 
then leave them alone for 
half an hour to have fun. 
They should enjoy rubbing a 
smooth join or the patina on 
a well-used table. The marks 
of time are important to 
wood. Even the task of pol- 
ishing is part of enjoying 
good furniture, so my wife, 
Serena, has developed a spe- 
cial wax that doesn’t smell of 
turpentine. 

“In a dream world, muse- 
um visitors would be allowed 
to touch, but in the real 
world even curators put on 
white gloves,” he says. “Al- 
though I’ll never forget one 
private tour of a museum, 
when the guide suddenly 
kicked the side of a cabinet, 
and ‘ding, ding, zip’—the 
doors opened and a bookcase 
popped up.” 

Researching the book was 
a personal treasure hunt for 
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LEFT AND BELOw: 
‘brickwork’ on the 


revealed when the 
table is closed and 


Linley, and his finds are di- 
vided into categories of ex- 
traordinariness—extrava- 
gance, design, craftsmanship, 
inventiveness and alternative 
materials, such as a sideboard 
that seems to be entirely 
made of, and supported by, 
glass. The secret lies in mir- 
rored metal rods inside the 
glass that do the job and add 
the sparkle. 

Even the eccentric pieces 
fall within a traditional ap- 
proach to design, because 
that is what interests him. 
“When I was a student I 
made things in colors and 
shapes for no reason other 
than that I liked them, they 
seemed a good idea at the 
time,” he says. “Then some- 
one asked, ‘Ah, a good idea, 
but for how long?’ and I real- 
ized fashion is a dangerous 
thing. Because I’ve always 
been in the public eye, I’ve 
had a certain pressure on me 
and felt that each new piece 
had to exceed what I had 
done before. Design is like a 
club. Everyone says, ‘Well 


“The purpose of the 


castle dining table is 


transforms itself into 
a miniature castle.” 


DAVID LINLEY’S EXTRAORDINARY FURNITURE 


a 


> 
—‘\ 


; 
la 


done, old chap,’ and waits to 
see what’s new. But it’s more 
important to have things we 
can live with, to renew ideas 
that are already there.” 
There are examples of me- 
chanical furniture in the 
book, because they also in- 
terest him. As a child he was 
always making models with 
working parts, so he under- 
stands the curiosity and in- 
cludes detailed explanations 
to describe how one turns a 
handle, inserts a metal spike, 
prods with a paper clip or 


Za, . 


BELOow: Robert Jupe 
used an innovative 
capstan as a way to ex- 
tend a circular dining 
table, and he patented 
his design for the me- 
chanical table in 1835. 


presses a secret panel so that. 
ratchets, gears, weights and 
springs go into action to re- 
veal hidden desks, chairs, a 
prie-dieu. Some are in the 
realm of cranky inventors, 
some are the masterpieces of 

the best cabinetmakers. 
Linley thinks that most of 
the pieces in the book could 
be made today. “We’re in a 
very good time for crafts- 
manship. People are going 
back to making things they 
can hold on to,” he says. 
continued on page 72 
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PERFUMES 
ISABELL. 


Introducing 


CEYLON ISABELL™ 








one of five new fragrances 
by the world’s master of flowers, 
Robert Isabell. 
Exotically beautiful tlowers 
growing around the sacred temples 
of lush Southeast Asia. A sensuous 


and utterly modern fragrance. 


1.800.ISABELL. 
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ISABELL 


Five New Fragrances. One New Way to Buy. 


SAVANNA MANDARIN 


ISABELL ISABELL 
White flowers of Spring The fresh, clean, uplifting 
caught in glorious full bloom and magical aura 
A sheer, feminine surrounding the mandarin flower 
honest fragrance An imperial fragrance 


ATTAR CEYLON CALLA 


ISABELL ISABELL ISABELL 
Smoldering. Sensuous Exotically beautiful Spicy flowers 
The exotic richness tlowers growing around in a sheer, 
of legendary flowers the sacred temples of lush creamy veil 
A mysterious Southeast Asia | A fragrance that “ 
phisticated A sensuous and utterly is simply beautiful 
tragrance modern fragrance and regal 


Available at 

a wonderful price 
1.7 oz. spray $40. 
2.6 oz. spray $58. 
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ISABELL 








1800.ISABELL 


The pertect gift. All with free express delivery directly to your door. 


the continental United States, orders delivered within 48 hours starting next business day. Surcharge for Saturday, Sunday or holiday delivery. State and local taxes added where applicable 
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Pearls | 
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Emeralds 


A fine porcelain sculpture 
set with a genuine emerald and 
accented in 24 karat gold. 












rté defined an entire artistic era, his name 
becoming synonymous with Art Deco and 
beyond. Now his legacy lives on with another 
sculptural masterpiece from the House 
ot Erté. Pearls and Emeralds, an Erté 
original, is a sophisticated lady of 
the Art Deco era. Superbly hand- 
crafted in fine hand-painted porce- 
lain. Her breathtaking ebony gown | 
dazzling with dramatic sweeps of jew- 
eled elegance and accents of 24 karat 
gold. Her outstretched arm lavishly 
draped in gleaming faux pearls, 
reaching out to a magnificent gen- 
uine emerald. Individually hand- 
numbered, this specially imported 
Limited Edition will close forever after 
just 45 firing days. Available only 
from The Franklin Mint, solely ap- 
pointed by the House of Erté to accept 
your commission, you'can acquire it at the 
attractive issue price of $195, payable in conve- WW 
nient monthly installments. | 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint pur- 
chase, you may do so within 30 days of your 
receipt of that purchase for replacement, credit 
Oye cotretee 














House of Erté Please mail by November 30, 1996. 
Clo The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
Please enter my order for Pearls and Emeralds created 
by the House of Erté. 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be 
billed for my sculpture in 5 equal monthly payments 


of $39 each, with the first installment due prior 


to shipment. *Plus my state sales tax and a one-time ch 


$4.95 for shipping and 
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DAVID LINLEY’S EXTRAORDINARY FURNITURE 


“T always encourage people to touch 
the furniture in my shop, challenge 
them to find the secret compartments, 
leave them alone to have fun.” 





Lert: By the second Axsove: The Murray 
half of the 19th centu- Cabinet, made circa 


ry the English firm 1750 by John Chan- 

F & C Osler had es- non, has “mounts of 

tablished itself as the sensational quality,” 

leading maker of glass __ says Linley. BELow: A 

furniture, including a theater stage is re- 

ten-foot-tall crystal- vealed inside an elab- 

glass sideboard. orate ebony cabinet. 
ontinued from page 68 Buckingham Palace a million Ae 
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money. The skills are there. I Linley says. “Turns out it has 
suppose one problem might a little charcoal oven in the 
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be the eighteenth-century _ base, the intention being that i Ts S| 
Craven urns, their bowls this could keep the temper- § y AR: | 
carved from single blocks of ature constant and the met- : ; aS ; Be 
wood. Not that they couldn’t al workings more reliable. ° ji . 
still be done, but nobody to- ‘Thank goodness nobody E = i. it 
day has experience doing — ever lit the thing.” om ; 
such work.” Finding a great piece of S 
he biggest surprise dur- furniture still delights the - 
ing his research was aregula- designer. His book passes 


tor clock that “I’ve passed in that on. O 


I have seen that hope 1s a flame that can’t be extinguished. I would like to see my children. | 





-Diane Paul, Red Cross Overseas Refugee Relief. 
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Something as precious as your sight deserves something as advanced as 1-Day Acuvue. The ultimate contact lens. 
Precision crafted like no other lens. You change them every day, so they're cleaner, more comfortable 
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POMPEII IS PROUD TO PRESENT ORLEANS. ..THIS HANDWROUGHT, LIGHTWEIGHT NEVER RUST METAL FURNITURE IS AVAILABLE IN TWENTY EIGHT 
COLORS AND TEXTURES. THE ORLEANS COLLECTION INCLUDES A SOFA, LOVESEAT, OTTOMAN, CHAISE LOUNGE, AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 
MATCHING TABLES. ABOVE SHOWN IN SCAVO VERDE AND COM FABRIC. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25TH STREET, MIAMI FLORIDA 33127 
(305) 576-3600 * (800) 263-5769 * FAX (305) 576-2339 * E-mail: Pompeii@worldnet.att.net 
AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE ONLY THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER, ARCHITECT AND FINE FURNITURE STORES 





























DAR ‘TAMSNA IN MARRAKECH 
MOROCCO’S MOST FASHIONABLE RETREAT 











Asove: For Dar Tam- 
sna, an Art Déco- and 
Moroccan-inspired 
retreat near Marra- 
kech, owner Meryanne 
Loum-Martin (below) 
sought to create “a 
very simple atmo- 
sphere for guests.” 





Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Marina Faust 


HAT THE FRENCH CALL LE TELE- 
phone arab—word of mouth 
—has lured some of the top 
names in international fashion to a tiny 
village in La Palmeraie, a palm grove 
just outside Marrakech. 

Fashion photographer Albert Wat- 
son, who was sent there on a five-day 
shoot by German logue, was among the 
first to hear about Dar Tamsna, a lux- 
ury retreat that can be rented by the 
week. He wound up spending five 
weeks and has been back on his own 
three times with his family, includ- 
ing his parents and an elderly aunt 
from Scotland. 

“Albert raved about it so much, we 
felt we had to go too,” says Alan 
Cleaver, who, with Keith Varty, designs 
the Byblos collection. Joan Burstein, 





owner of Brown’s boutique in London, 
decided to join them. 

Another Watson convert, the pop 
singer Sade, describes her stay as “the 
best time I ever had.” 

Rosita Missoni had heard about Dar 
Tamsna from fashion designer Gian- 
franco Ferré but originally went with a 
team to shoot a Missoni catalogue. She 
was so enchanted, she returned on vaca- 
tion with family and friends. 

Donna Karan, who isn’t a great trav- 
eler, can’t remember who first told her 
about Dar Tamsna, but she claims it be- 
came, with the whole colorful Mar- 
rakech experience, the inspiration for 
her next two collections. 

The lure is a house, Ouardaia, one of 
two on a six-acre estate surrounded by 
high rose-red adobe walls. 

When owner Meryanne Loum-Mar- 
tin first saw it in 1989, it was a building 

continued on page 82 
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Funny how times, and perceptions, change. Where once plump was considered prosperous; today’s ideal runs} 


world’s first aluminum space frame, an aluminum alloy body and a choice of quattro® all-wheel drive or FrontTrak™ front} 
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heel drive, the A8 is driving the elite European luxury sedan to a place it’s never been before. A place where lighter is stronger. 


adult sedan that performs like no other on earth, Audi adds countless others. Airbag protection® for example, for both 


Excellence without excess. Class without mass. Time, in other words, to see your Audi dealer. 


rademarks of Audi AG. “A8” and “FrontTrak” are trademarks of Audi AG. *Airbags are supplemental restraints. Always wear your safety belt. ©1996 Audi of America, Inc. 





continued from page 78 

site thac had been abandoned two years 
earlier. Her family—her father in Sene- 
gal, a brother and sisters in the West In- 
dies and France—had asked her to look 
for a central place where they could all 
come together for family reunions. She 
settled on Marrakech and that site. Four 
walls of poured concrete were all that 
remained of the original project, which 
presented an architectural challenge she 
decided to tackle. She left her career as a 
lawyer in Paris to do so. 

With the use of indigenous materi- 
als—beijmat bricks and marble from 
Ifrane for the floors and tadelakt, a mix- 
ture of chalk, plaster and egg white pol- 
ished to a rose-colored suedelike finish, 
for some of the walls—the house gradu- 
ally took shape. And everywhere are 
zelliges—mosaic tiles that are as much 
a visual part of Marrakech as the 
minarets—which have been used to 
shape fireplaces, frame doors and line 
the swimming pool, and as trompe l’oeil 
rugs scattered around the house. 


BreLow: Loum-Martin 
designed the lantern 
and the stenciled wall 
border in the dining 
room of Ouardaia, 
one of Dar Tamsna’s 
two guesthouses. Old 
handwoven blankets 
were sewn into the 
draperies. The vase 

is from Fez. 








DAR TAMSNA IN MARRAKECH 








Asove: A low table 
painted by Nathalie de 
Vilmorin rests on a 
Turkish kilim in the 
living room. LEFT: 
“Oriental music is per- 
formed here,” says 
Loum-Martin. The 
sofa base is made of 
zelliges, or mosaic tiles. 


Ouardaia was about two years in the 
making. “At the end, I moved to Mar- 
rakech for four months and was on the 
site every day,” says Loum-Martin. “I 
had a slight problem with the workers, 
who wanted to put in the tradition- 
al small windows. I wanted big win- 
dows that would bring the garden 
right into the house.” With a smile she 
adds, “I won.” 

The most dramatic architectural de- 
tails are the Art Déco-looking curved 
staircase snaking from the first floor 
to the bedrooms and upper terraces 
and the carved openwork cedar cupola 
crowning the second-floor terrace that 
links the two blocks of the house. 

When it came to furnishing the living 
areas and seven bedrooms, Loum-Mar- 
tin had craftsmen in the souks copy an- 

continued on page 86 
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hen you enter 
the world of 
crystal, you become * 
de facto a collector, forthe 
traditional crystal see iy 
above all, an object of beauty 


xplains the importance of 
ing. a chandelier with the proper 
credentials. 
The Schonbek company was founded by 
Adolf Schonbek in the nineteenth century, 
last great era of romance and candlelight, in 
the heart of Bohemia, classic source of the 





world’s finest crystal. 5 ) 
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All-crystal chandeliers 
were the height of 

ec Cialelam Amalia eee 
century Bohemia, 
where Schonbek began. 


made the study of the crystal chandelier in 
all its forms our life’s work. At the same 
time, we constantly strive to reinterpret the 
past — because ours is a living art, not an 
exercise in sterile reproduction. 

We believe that the great moments of 
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history should resonate in a fine crystal 
chandelier, even in the case of a 
contemporary design. Nothing less will 
give its possessor the authentic experience 
of crystal. 

Ask your architect or designer to specify 
the genuine article, a Schonbek. 


gel: (800) 836-1892 or (518) 563-7500. Fax: (518) 563-4228. email 
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DAR TAMSNA IN MARRAKECH 


Everywhere are 
zelliges—mosaic tiles— 
which have been used 
to shape fireplaces, 
frame doors and line 
the swimming pool. 


Lert: The carved 
cedar band along the 
living room walls was 
reproduced from a 
19th-century wall 
panel. Rustic copper 
jars from the Sahara 
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continued from page 82 





a aot , and Fez pottery sit 
tique cedar tables and chairs from Fez. on the Berber-rug- 
Other souk artisans created oversize draped low table. 
hanging brass lamps to her specifica- ‘ 

515 I I Lert: In the white 


tions, and while some of the pottery jars 
were found in the souks, others are an- 
tiques from different parts of Morocco, 
as are the brass objects. 


bedroom, one of 
seven in the house, 
Loum-Martin com- 
bined cedar armchairs 





; and a Turkish carpet. 
Carved doors throughout the house, “To contrastwnibitne 
including the pair used as decoration on other, very colorful 


bedrooms, I made a 
pure white room,” 
says Loum-Martin. 


a living room wall, are antiques from 
Casablanca and Marrakech. 

‘Two Parisian friends, Nathalie de 
Vilmorin and Marie Papillaud, helped 
her with decorative details. The burl 
elm railing on the central staircase is ac- 
tually a trompe l’oeil painting on metal 
by de Vilmorin; likewise, the marble- 








RiGuT: Cedar posts g pee : 
topped low table in the living room in 


fact has a painted finish. Papillaud hand- 
painted Oriental designs on white linen 
pillows and draperies. Many of the tex- 
res tiles used in the bedrooms are Moroc- 
can cottons; in the living and dining 
rooms, plain white linen draperies are 
deeply hemmed, with appliqués of old 
handwoven blankets. 

Once the house was well under way, 
Loum-Martin’s next project was the 
garden, which in the early 1990s was es- 
sentially part of the desert that exists 
outside the walls of the estate. “There 
were a few olive trees, a few palm trees, 
but that was it,” says Loum-Martin. 
Now grassy lawns surround the swim- 
ming pool, roses—“Ouardaia” means | 
rose—bloom everywhere, and there are 
enough olive trees to keep the house in | 
homegrown olive oil. 

Because Loum-Martin’s extended 
family comes to Dar Tamsna only twice 
a year, she gradually decided to use the 
house at other times as a rental. As 
she says, “It’s like living in a private 

continued on page 88 
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FOR OTHER HOLIDAY GIFT SUGGESTIONS & A COMPLETE WATERFORD BROCHURE, CALL 1-800-523-0009. ©1996 WATERFORD WEDGWOOD USA, INC. 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS yr the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you, write 
Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. ©1996 All rights reserved 
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Conservatones custom designed for residential and commercial applications - including garden rooms, porches, 


pool covers, dining rooms, spas and skylights. Prices start at $6,000 for skylights and $14,000 for 


conservatories. For a full-color brochure please send $10.00 or call for your nearest design and sales office. 


1-800-922-0110 


Amdega Machin Conservatories P.O. Box 7, Glenview, IL 60025 
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continued from page 86 
house where the hosts are absent but 
not their personnel.” 

“It’s peaceful and exotic at the same 
time,” says Elizabeth Watson. She and 
her husband, Albert, arrive with their 
family and boxes of books and games 
and stay put. 

Alan Cleaver and Keith Varty, who 
have spent their last two birthdays there 
with a small group of friends, use it as a 
base for excursions—organized by the 
house—into the countryside. They are 
especially enthusiastic about the Mon- 
day morning market at Ourika, for 
which the Berbers come down from 
the mountains to sell their wares. 
“The scene is almost biblical,” says 
Cleaver. “It’s a whole other world from 
Marrakech.” 

Rosita Missoni and her family enjoy 
getting up at dawn to see the sunrise 
over the Atlas Mountains. “As soon as 





Carved doors 
throughout the 
house are antiques 
from Casablanca 


and Marrakech. 


the staff hears us stirring,” says Missoni, 
“they’re there with cups of hot coffee.” 

“T fell in love with that house for sev- 
eral reasons,” says Gianfranco Ferré. 
“First of all, because of its refined and 
elegant style, which is in perfect harmo- 
ny with the warm character of the Mo- 
roccan tradition, and second, because of 
its position in the luxuriant vegetation 
of the palm grove in the midst of scent- 
ed oleanders.” 0 


The weekly rate for up to eight persons starts 
at $14,000 and includes transportation to 
and from the airport; all meals—the cuisine 
is mainly French and Moroccan—wine and 
cocktails; a heated swimming pool and a clay 
tenmis court; a minibus with driver; a nan- 
ny (on request); a picnic lunch and an Ori- 
ental evening with traditional musicians. 
For more information, contact Meryanne 
Loum-Martin by telephone (33-1-47-55- 
06-25) or fax (33-1-45-04-36-55). 
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INSPIRED . 
laccessories 





| MCM is pleased to present AQUA, our newest 
Teather collection. Sculpted from fine leather, the 
| distinctive textured surface of our new AQUA line 
resembles the movement of cascading water. The 

‘| AQUA line features a wide range of handbag styles 
and small accessories. Available in black, dark blue, 
cherry red, chocolate brownvand caramel at MCM 
Boutiques in Atlantic City, Beverly Hills, Boston, Costa 
Mesa, Dallas, New York and San Francisco. Please call 

| 1-800-634-3032 for information and store locations. 


| LAGOS masters the art of precious jewelry. 


| With the brilliance of colour and the touch of per- 
fectly polished metal, LAGOS signature style defines 
structure and passion. Each design is hand crafted 
and hallmarked; created with a museum quality 
destined to become an heirloom of tomorrow. 


LAGOS Collections are designed to captivate and 

| inspire: Signature Collection in eighteen karat gold; 
Golden Wheat in twenty two karat gold; Caviar in 
sterling silver and eighteen karat gold. All with 
beautiful gemstones. Available in LAGOS ¢ The 
Store, Neiman Marcus, SAKS Fifth Avenue and fine 
jewelers throughout the world. 


Please Note: Inspire someone this Holiday 
Season with unforgettable accessories from 
BULGARI, MCM, LAGOS AND CRAIG DRAKE. 





LAGOS 


Switchline Collection in eighteen karat gold with interchangeable gems 








all designs © LAGOS 


























Conceived by 
NATURE 


Designed by 
RCRAIG DRAKE. 
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Craig Drakes captivating turtle 
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Natural black pearls — each is one of a kindy 
Dark, lustrous beauties with flashes of deep 
iridescent greens, blues, and purples, Tahitian 
black pearls are at once cool and passionate. 


These wonders of the South Sea are now featured: 
in jewelry designed by Craig Drake. Over the 
years, they have built a solid reputation for theif 
designs with rare gems, both creative and classic, 
Now Craig Drake brings that skill and artistry to¥ 
designs with quality Tahitian black pearls. J 


The warmth of French Polynesia and the 
inspired elegance of Craig Drake design. Add 
black pearls to your jewelry collection, and lef 
this rare enchantress transform you. 


To learn more about Tahitian black pearls, call i 
or visit one of the fine retailers who carry, 


Craig Drake’s black pearl jewelry: wi 
ie 
‘i 
Adler’s Michal’s Fine ip 
New Orleans, LA Jewelry 4 
800-925-7912 Barrington, IL 
847+381-7790 
Amir H. Mozaffarian 
San Fransisco, CA Seymour Gail B 
415-391-9995 Jewelers ~ 
Torrance, CA iF 
Ben Adams 800-468-7712 Y 
Precious Jewels 
& Fine Gifts Simons 
San Antonio, TX St. Louis, MO 1 
210-826-6535 800-767-3371 
Carl Greve Sonny’s On Fillmore 
Portland, OR Denver, CO 


800-284-2044 800-483-5683 p 
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WE MAKE THE 








The excellent companies listed below are 
prepared to send you information on their 
fine services and products. The brochures 
are free; simply circle the number(s) on the 
card corresponding to the number next to 
your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. 
Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 44871-9957. 
Each brochure will arrive under 

separate cover—directly from the 
companies listed in the offer. 


1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. Discover Nature's 
Little Secrets: Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and the more 
than 60 idyllic British Virgin Islands. Water sports 
to amaze the most seasoned sailors and divers. 
World-class resorts, charming inns and luxury 
villas offering every amenity. Call 800-888-5563 
ext. 1094 for your free BVI Vacation Kit. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS DEPARTMENT OF 
TOURISM. Escape To the Cayman Islands! Those 
who know us love our charming British Crown 
Colony for its sparkling white Caribbean beaches, 
crystal-clear waters, safe, beautiful diving, fabulous 
fishing and great duty-free shopping. But most 
of all, we're loved for our warm hospitable 
people. Comfortable jet service is available via 
Cayman Airways. For a free brochure, 

call 1-800-346-3313 


2. COVECASTLES, ANGUILLA. Private |uxury 
villas on a magnificent half mile white sand 
beach. Secluded and sophisticated accommoda 
tions with the services of a first-class hotel. A 
haven that rejuvenates mind, body and spirit. 
Personal housekeeper, gourmet restaurant, water 
sports, tennis. The ultimate Caribbean hideaway. 
1-800-223-1108 


3. DOLPHIN QUEST PROGRAM—SOUTHAMP- 
TON PRINCESS. Dolphin Quest at the 
Southampton Princess. Experience your own 
personal encounter with bottlenose dolphins. 
Created by veterinarians, Dolphin Quest provides 
the rare and unique opportunity to meet, touch, 
and play with these fascinating marine mammals. 
Available in Bermuda exclusively at the 
Southampton Princess. (800) 223-1818. 


4.EL CONQUISTADOR RESORT & COUNTRY 
CLUB. A luxurious resort with it's own private 
island, on the secluded N.E. shore of Puerto Rico. 
Outstanding service, watersports and 
championship golf. Call 1-800-468-5228 


5. FIESTA AMERICANA CORAL BEACH CAN- 
CUN. Sun-filled days promising adventure and 
excitement are found at Fiesta Americana Coral 


Travels 


Beach Cancun. For reservations, call 1-800-FIESTA1. 
For a free brochure, call 1-800-FIESTA2. 


6.HORIZONS LIMITED. Horizons Limited 
invites you to come and enjoy the splendor | 

of Bermuda at one of their three elegant and 
unique hotels. Waterloo House 1-800-468-4100. 
The Newstead 1-800-468-4111. Horizons & 
Cottages 1-800-468-0022. 


7.THE LIDO RESORTS BY SUPERCLUBS. 
Luxurious accommodations unlike any other in 
the Caribbean, gourmet dining, 24-hour room 
service, premium liquors, unlimited watersports, 
tennis, everything's included. A private yacht at 
Grand Lido and natural spring spa facilities at 
Sans Souci Lido. No tipping. 


8. PETER ISLAND RESORT. A Caribbean Island 
dedicated to one exclusive resort. Listed as one 
of the top 25 islands in the world, Peter Island 
offers 5 romantic white sand beaches providing 
the ultimate in seclusion. Enjoy spectacular 
culinary specialties, entertainment, watersports, 
deluxe air-conditioned rooms and gracious service. 


9. RENAISSANCE GRAND BEACH RESORT. 

St. Thomas’ only AAA Four Diamond Resort is 
nestled on 34 tropical acres overlooking its own 
beach. Its long standing reputation for superb 
service is now complemented by its recent total 
renovation. Enjoy all watersports, tennis, nearby 
golf, fine dining and everything the Virgin Islands 
has to offer. For information, call 1-800-HOTELS1. 


10. SAPPHIRE BEACH RESORT & MARINA. 
Indulge yourself in one of our luxurious oversize 
suites or villas, complete with full kitchens, private 
balconies, breathtaking views, A/C, and ceiling 
fans - set on the largest hotel beach on St. 
Thomas, USVI. Enjoy complimentary live enter- 
tainment, tennis, watersports, a daily activities 
program for kids, and much more. Kids under 13 
stay & eat for free! Named one of the top fifty 
tropical resorts in the world by Condé Nast 
Traveler Magazine readers. 1-800-580-6071. 


11. SOUTHAMPTON PRINCESS. Bermuda's 
premier luxury resort, with magnificent views of 
the ocean and bay, on a 100-acre estate, featuring 
elegant accommodations, world-class restaurants, 
impeccable service, and Bermuda's most exten- 
sive recreational facilities. (800) 223-1818. 


12.WIMCO'S "SELECT" ST. BARTHELEMY. One 

of the Caribbeans most alluring islands, St. 
Barthélémy, offers a unique selection of vacation 
properties - from the intimate seven guestrooms of 
the newly renovated Eden Rock Hotel, to the cos- 
mopolitan Carl Gustaf Hotel with its 14 individual 
vitla-suites each with private pool and terrasse 
overlooking Gustavia Harbor. Or experience ulti- 


mate privacy in one of Sibarth's 150 select private 
vacation villas ranging from quaint beachfront cot- 
tages to majestic hillside homes. Call WIMCO 1- 
800-932-3222 for brochures, rates and to make your 
reservations in St. Barths most select properties. 


13. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed 
above. 


Cruises 


14. CELEBRITY CRUISES. Allow us to exceed 
your expectations with a Celebrity cruise to the 
Caribbean, Bermuda, Alaska, and Panama Canal. 
Call 1-800-CELEBRITY for a free brochure. 


15. CRYSTAL CRUISES. Experience Six-Star ser- 
vice, elegantly-appointed staterooms (most with 
private verandahs), an unprecedented array of 
dining options and intriguing worldwide 
destinations aboard Crystal Cruises’ luxurious 
Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. For a 
complimentary brochure, call 213-340-4121. 


16. CUNARD LINE. A transatlantic crossing 
aboard Cunard's Queen Elizabeth 2 is a voyage in 
unabashed indulgences. For 24 reasons to cross the 
Atlantic call 1-800-7 CUNARD for a complimentary 
brochure. 


17. ROYAL OLYMPIC CRUISES. Royal Olympic's 
11-30 day South American cruises include the 
Amazon, Straits of Magellan, Chilean Fjords, and 
Carnival in Rio. For reservations or a brochure cov- 
ering South America, Panama Canal, or Land of the 
Maya, see your travel agent or call 1-800-872-6400. 


18. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above. 


Europe/International 


19. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. 
PLANNING YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE. A 68-page, 
full-color guide to 26 countries presented by the 
European Travel Commission. Covers important 
attractions, events, entertainment, transportation, 


food and drink. With maps and photos, FREE. 


20. INDONESIA. Cruise the Spice Islands, explore 
Java's historic temples, discover the unique 
cultures of Sulawesi and Sumatra, go craft 
shopping in Bali or just relax on Lombok's golden 
beaches—a taste of the incredible diversity 
awaiting you in Indonesia. 


21. MONACO GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE. 
The Principality of Monaco. This fabled land of 
breathtaking natural beauty and unmatched 
elegance celebrates the 700th anniversary of the 
Grimaldi family. To receive your enchanted 
Holiday Planner, call 1-800-753-9696. 











THE NOURMAK COLLECTION 


Historic antique designs re-created into 
hand-woven masterpieces 











Over 30 designs carefully chosen 
from the world’s most 
unusual antique carpets. 
Re-created in 100% wool, 
hand-woven in a patented, 
antique-look weaving 
“method. Never equalled 
for sheer beauty, 

lasting quality and value. 
Sizes from 4’x 6 to 12’x 18’. 


Custom sizes available. 


Call 1-800-223-1110, 
Extension 264 for your 
nearest Nourison dealer. 





USA WorLD HEADQUARTERS: 
5 SAMPSON ST. * SADDLE BROOK, NJ 07663 * (201) 368-6900 * 1-800-223-1110 


SWITZERLAND; NOURISON EUROPE * FREILAGERSTR. 47 * POSTFACH 127 * 8043 ZURICH * SWITZERLAND * (41-1) 401-4546 
HIGH PoInT: MARKET SQUARE * SUITE 190 * HIGH Point, NC 27260 ¢ (910) 841-6900 * Fax (910) 841-6922 
E Mail: info@nourison.com * http://www.nourison.com 
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OFAN AUE 
CRUISES 


ABOARD THE MOST 
CELEBRATED SHIPS AT SEA 


CRYSTAL HARMONY 
10-, 11- and 12-day cruises 
January 17 through April 13, 1997 


CRYSTAL SYMPHONY 
11+ and 14-day cruises 
January 3 and May 1, 1997 


Set sail for wondrous Mexican, 
Central American and Caribbean 


destinations aboard the newest large 


luxury ships at sea, Crystal Harmony 


and Crystal Symphony. On every 
cruise you'll experience a breathtaking 
daylight transit of the Panama Canal 

plus the renowned Crystal Wine 


& Food Festival on board. 


Book now for substantial savings. 


Contact your Travel Agent to reserve 


your stateroom. For a free brochure, 
call 800-288-9883, ext. 401. 
e 
OCCU eam marr 
reputation for service and quality, 
MULL CLA aL 
UT et ee 
Six-Star rating from Fielding's Guide 
to Worldwide Cruises 1996 


ACSI 





22. TURKISH TOURIST OFFICE. Our standard 
information package includes:Travel Guide 
including general information on Turkey as well 
as travel related information such as visa and 
customs formalities selection of itineraries, list- 
ings of special events and useful addresses. 
Regional brochures including detailed informa- 
tion on local tourist attractions. Country map 
and city plans for 4 major cities, special interest 
brochures on Mountaineering, Yachting, Spa's, 
Convention Facilities and Travel Agent Manual to 
be mailed on request. 


23. Please send all Europe/International 
brochures listed above. 


United States 


24. BILTMORE ESTATE. Asheville, NC. Visit 
Biltmore Estate, where a visit includes a day of 
discovery at America's largest home, stroll 
throughout the 75-acre grounds with themed 
gardens, the nation's most-visited winery, a vari- 
ety of retail shops and three restaurants. Call 
1-800-411-3810 for your free vacation planner. 


25. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. Located in 
the heart of Florida's Gold Coast, the Boca Raton 
Resort & Club is one of the country's premier 
resort destinations and private club facilities. Set 
within a backdrop of casual elegance, Boca offers 
a wealth of recreation, amenities and services 
including golf, tennis, a half-mile of private 
beach, watersports, an outstanding selection of 
dining options and a full range of activities 
including a comprehensive children's program. 
For more information and reservations, call (800) 
327-0101 or (407) 395-3000 


26. THE BREAKERS. The Breakers celebrates "A 
Century of Grand Traditions" with the observa- 
tion of its 100th anniversary in 1996. This award- 
winning resort features newly-renovated 

guest rooms, two 18-hole golf courses, 21 tennis 
courts, half-mile private beach, children's 
programs and much more. (800) 833-3141. 


27. THE CLOISTER. A Mobil Five-Star resort, 
located off the southern coast of Georgia. Five 
miles of private beach, full-service spa, champi- 
onship golf, tennis, skeet, horseback riding and 
dancing. Full American Plan dining. Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years packages available. 
Winter festivals include Holiday Big Band, 
Food/Wine Classic, Bridge, Spa's Especially for 
Women, Garden Series, Personal Financial 
Planning. Call (800) SEA-ISLAnd. 


28. DESERT MOUNTAIN PROPERTIES. Desert 
Mountain offers luxury homes and custom 
homesites featuring four Jack Nicklaus signature 
golf courses, two golf clubs, tennis courts, fitness 
center and concierge service. The community is 
bordered on two sides by the Tonto National 
Forest. Its Cochise course is home to The 
Tradition one of the major championships on 
the Senior PGA Tour. 


29. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world's most 
desirable communities, Fisher Island offers 
championship golf, tennis, marinas and an 
international spa. Residences are priced from 
$600,000 to $6 million, with resort accommoda- 
tions starting at $350. For more information, call 
1-800-624-3251. 


30. KEA LANI HOTEL. Enter your own secluded 
domain where the sounds of the ocean's gentle 
waves lull you into blissful tranquillity. 1,2, or 3 
bedroom villas include private plunge pools, 
complete kitchens, two full bathrooms, laundry 
facilities, and home entertainment centers. 1- 
800-79-VILLAS. 


31. L'AUBERGE DE SEDONA. L'AUBERGE DE 
SEDONA is a romantic retreat in the heart of 
Sedona's Red Rock Country. Nestled along the 
banks of Oak Creek, it offers charming room and 
cottage accommodations, and is the home of 
the celebrated L'Auberge Restaurant. For reserva- 
tions, call 1-800-272-6777. 





32. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


Miscellaneous 


33. GT GLOBAL MUTUAL FUNDS. It's your 
world. Invest in it.™ Find out more about our » 
wide range of global investment opportunities. 
Talk to your financial adviser or call for a 
brochure and prospectus with more complete 
information, including charges, expenses and the 
risks associated with global investing. Read the 
prospectus carefully before you invest. 1-800- . 
824-1580. GT Global, Inc., Distributor. 


34. LINCOLN CONTINENTAL. For information 
on Lincoln Continental visit our Internet site by 
entering http://www.lincolnvehicles.com or, to 
receive a free brochure, call 1 800 446-8888. 


35. ROBERT MONDAVI WINERY. Begin your 
visit to Napa Valley with a tour of the Robert 
Mondavi Winery. For tour information or to 
receive our unique newsletter on the world of 
wine, food, art, and music, call 1-800-MONDAVI. 


36. SAAB CARS, USA. Saab Cars, USA: How can 
you find your own road ifyou don't know who 

to call for details? Call 1-800-582-SAAB Ext. 241 

for your free Saab excursion kit. 


37. VIRGIN ATLANTIC AIRWAYS. Award-win- 
ning, non-stop service to London from New York 
(JFK and Newark), Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Orlando, Washington DC (Dulles) 
and Milwaukee (via Midwest Express). Find out 
why Upper Class by Virgin Atlantic has been 
voted Best Business Class four years running, by 
the readers of Executive Travel Magazine. For 
more information, call your travel agent or Virgin 
at 800-862-8621. 


38. Please send all brochures listed above. 















is a classic yet contemporary gift. 


STEUBEN 


T 1 M EL E S S © E L EG AN T + A M ER I C AN 


Fitth Avenue at 56th Street, New York City, NY + Stamford Town Center, Stamtord, CT +The Americana at Manhasset, Manhasset, NY 
Corning Glass Center, Corning, NY * The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, WV + The Breakers, Palm Beach, FL + 107 South Mill St., Aspen, CO* 


Please call 800 424-4240 for information or a catalog ($5). 


*(Operted by Tlouston & Mook) © 1996 Cormime Incorporited 
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OR THOSE WHO LOVE OLD 
cities as much as they 


love antiques, shop 


ping in Charleston, South 


Carolina, can be a form of 


exquisite torture. The ele- 
Pant, often expertly restored 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century buildings that line 
the streets of the « ity ’s his- 
toric center are so beautiful 
that you find yourself wish- 
ing that you could take them 
home with you. But if the 


buildings aren’t portable, you 


| AD SHOPPING -—s—s En SHOPPING 


DOING THE CHARLESTON 


BETTY SHERRILL EXPLORES SOUTH CAROLINA 





can console yourself with the 


fact that some of the furni- 
ture is. Charleston’s antiques 
shops, which are concentrat- 
ed in and around 
Street, offer a tantalizing va- 
riety of furnishings, acces- 
sories, porcelain, silver and 
books, and their owners are 
as knowledgeable about the 
city’s history as they are 
about the goods they sell— 
particularly since the two are 
so often intertwined. 
Charleston’s seductive al- 
lure is especially powerful to 
interior designer Betty Sher- 


continued on page 102 


King 


“Part of the plea- 
sure of shopping in 
Charleston is the gra- 
ciousness of the peo- 
ple you meet,” Betty 
Sherrill notes. Lerr: A 
Louis XVI-style mir- 
ror hangs above a 
19th-century Ameri- 
can console table at 
Period Antiques. 


ABove: “I visit Period 
Antiques for classic 
American and Euro- 
pean pieces,” says the 
designer, who discuss- 
es a 19th-century Eu- 
ropean art-glass vase 
in a rare heliotrope 
color with owner 
Chet Kellogg. 





BeLow: A selection 
of 19th-century col- 
ored naturalist-study 
prints spill out from 
drawers at Carolina 
Prints, which special- 
izes in works from 
the 17th century on- 
ward. At right is a Pi- 
ranesi engraving. 





























florence « milan « new york « paris * london « tokyo » hong kong 


for more information call 1-800-388-6785 


continued from page 100 

rill, president of the New 
York firm McMillen Inc., 
who grew up in the South. 
“Going to Charleston is like 
going back to my roots in 
New Orleans,” she says. 
“The sense of history is very 
similar, and the people are 
so generous.” 

At Period Antiques on 
King Street, Claire and Chet 
Kellogg’s high-ceilinged, pale 
pink room proves the saying 
that good things come in 
small packages. “Ours is the 
smallest shop on the street, 
so we try to use all of our 
space. It’s no place for claus- 
trophobes,” notes Chet Kel- 
logg. An eighteenth-century 
Venetian painted cabinet and 
early-nineteenth-century 
lamps by the Philadelphia 
firm of Cornelius and Com- 
pany are among the eclectic 
range of treasures to be 
found there. Though the Kel- 
loggs’ personal taste runs to- 
ward early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury classicism, “we carry 
whatever pleases us,” says 
Chet Kellogg. “My wife has a 
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little rule, which is that if we 
don’t like something our- 
selves, we don’t buy it.” 

Just a few doors down 
King Street, Carolina Prints 
is run by a trio of connois- 
seurs—Johnson _Hagood, 
Anna Onufer and Margaret 
Peery—who are artists them- 
selves. In fact, Hagood and 
Onufer both worked for the 
gallery’s original owner, Ray- 
mond Holsclaw, when they 
were fine-arts students at the 

continued on page 104 
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Lert: “The store 

is famous for fine sil- 
ver, porcelains and fur- 
niture,” says Sherrill 
of the Jack Patla Com- 
pany, one of the city’s 
oldest antiques deal- 
ers. She and manager 
Peggy Green examine 
a Tiffany’s flower bowl. 





ABOVE: “Jim and Har- 
riet Pratt offer the 
best American furni- 
ture and decorative 
arts at Estate An- 
tiques,” observes 
Sherrill. “Every piece 
is in perfect condi- 
tion.” The trio stand 
near a circa 1800 New 
York sideboard. 


LerryAmerican, 
French and English 
furniture are show- 
cased at Chicora An- 
tiques, where a 
George III architect’s 
table is paired with a 
Napoleon III ma- 
hogany armchair. “It’s 
a fun place to stop 
by,” Sherrill says. 
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College of Charleston. Sev- 
enteenth-, eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century prints 
are among the biggest sellers, 
with subjects ranging from 
avian and botanical prints to 
maps and architectural and 
topographical prints. While 
certain items are perenni- 
al favorites (“You can’t go 
wrong with flower prints,” 
Sherrill maintains), some 
buyers’ tastes change accord- 
ing to fashion. “Last year 
monkeys were the thing,” ex- 
plains Hagood. “Next it’ll be 
ferns and palm trees.” And 
for those who like regional 


RiGut: “Marty Wha- 
ley Adams oversees 
a delightful gallery 
beneath her apart- 
ment in a historic 
building,” remarks 
Sherrill, who chats 
with the artist. “She 
displays ceramics, as 
well as paintings and 
prints she creates.” 


BELow: Century 
House Antiques “has 
serious English and 
Chinese Export 
porcelain,” comments 
Sherrill. Arranged on 
a table are an early- 
19th-century Staf- 
fordshire floral 
teapot and late-18th- 
century tea bowls. 
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artists, Carolina Prints does 
not disappoint. The gallery 
represents the estate of Al- 
fred Hutty, who led the 
Charleston Renaissance ear- 
lier in the century, along with 
Alice Ravenel Huger Smith 
and Elizabeth O’Neill Ver- 
ner, to name a few of the 
artists who not only revived 
popular interest in Charles- 
ton as an artistic subject but 
also helped spearhead the 
city’s architectural preserva- 
tion movement. 

“I love silver epergnes, 


Lert: “They carry the 
most wonderful archi- 
tectural artifacts, tex- 
tiles, furnishings and 
objects for the gar- 
den,” says Sherrill of 
152 A.D. A two-story 
folk art birdhouse and 
a broken pediment are 
set out on a South 
Carolina pine table. 





don’t you?” asks Sherrill, typ- 
ically phrasing an opinion in 
the form of a question. And 
when you cross the street to 
the Jack Patla Company, you 
can only agree. “They have 
such wonderful ones,” the 
designer says. They also have 
Georgian silver and furni- 
ture, fine porcelain, antique 
Sheffield plate and antique 
biscuit boxes, tea caddies and 
vanity boxes. “Every good 
box we find, we buy,” says 
Peggy Green, who worked 

continued on page 106 
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with the late Mr. Patla and 
who now manages the shop 
for its new owners, Peter and 
Linda Loda. She points out 
an unusual humidor, saying, 
“Humidors are very big now, 
since everybody’s into ci- 
gars.” In Charleston people 
are also into flowers—which 
is why you'll find so many of 
the aforementioned epergnes 
—and fish, which is why Pat- 
la has lots of silver fish 
servers and fish eaters, uten- 
sils that combine a fork and 
knife. The shop also offers 
copper pots and pans, an im- 
pressive stock of nineteenth- 
century brass fenders and a 
range of lead garden orna- 
ments that are specially made 
for it in England. 

Nearby on King Street, 
Harriet and Jim Pratt oversee 
Estate Antiques. Even a brief 
visit to the shop becomes a 
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lesson in antique southern 
furniture, and Harriet Pratt 
is a willing and informative 
teacher. While many stores 
in Charleston sell English 
furniture, the Pratts prefer 
American pieces made be- 
fore 1830, particularly those 
crafted in the South, when 








Charleston was America’s 
most prosperous city and 
demand for the creations 
of fine cabinetmakers was 
booming. As examples, Har- 
riet Pratt looks to a rare, 
signed and dated linen press 
from 1811 and a tall case 
clock made in around 1810 


“Robert Schindler 
moved here from 
New York and opened 
up the Charleston 
Rare Book Company. 
He has lots of first 
editions.” He and 
Sherrill look at pages 
from The Illustrated 
London News. 


by noted clockmaker John 
Frederick Sandoz, whose 
original shop was on Queen 
Street. The Pratts do exten- 
sive research on every piece, 
and each one is fully cleaned 
and restored before it is sold. 


“They’re ready for your’ 
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BETTY SHERRILL’S CHARLESTON CHOICES 


1 PERIOD ANTIQUES 
194 KING STREET 
803/723-2724 
Eclectic American and 
European antiques 


2 CAROLINA PRINTS 
188 KING STREET 
803/723-2266 
Antique prints and 
American art 


3 JacK PaTLA COMPANY 
181 KING STREET 
803/723-2314 
Antique English silver, 
porcelain and furniture 


4 EsTaTE ANTIQUES 
‘155 KiNG STREET 
803/723-2362 
American furniture, 
paintings and accessories 


5 CuicorA ANTIQUES 
154 KING STREET 
803/723-1711 
English, American and 
French antiques 


6152 A.D. 
152 KING STREET 
803/577-7042 
Architectural elements, 
needlework and garden 
objects 


7 Marty WHALEY ADAMS 
120 MEETING STREET 
803/853-8512 
Contemporary paintings, 
prints and ceramics 


8 CenTury HOusE 
ANTIQUES 
85 CHURCH STREET 
803/722-6248 
English and Chinese 
Export porcelain 


9 CHARLESTON RARE 
Book COMPANY 
66 CHURCH STREET 
803/723-3330 
Rare books on the South 
and Victorian literature 
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home—or museum,” says Harriet Pratt, referring proudly to 
the walnut desk built by Charleston cabinetmaker William 
Carwithen in about 1735, which was purchased by the Muse- 
um of Early Southern Decorative Arts in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. For the most part, though, the Pratts’ cus- 
tomers are individual collectors. And although it might seem 
intimidating to the uninitiated, Estate Antiques is the perfect 
place to follow Sherrill’s advice to young people: “I keep 
telling them to go and see things, to train their eyes.” 

Back across King Street, the atmosphere at Chicora An- 
tiques is decidedly more Continental. C. Lyman McCallum, 
Jr., the shop’s energetic young proprietor, fell in love with 
Charleston as a student and later became a furniture conser- 
vator. “Nothing beats being able to see the guts of these 
pieces,” he explains. McCallum specializes in “good-quality 
American, French and English furniture from 1720 to 1820, as 
well as South Carolina decorative arts,” he says. He is fond of 
displaying furniture bracketed by symmetrical arrangements 
of framed prints, as in the case of the four English eighteenth- 
century botanical prints that flank a rare George I burl walnut 
double chest from around 1720. The rear wall of the shop is 
lined with portrait prints of Napoleon. 

In contrast with the formality of King Street’s antiques 
stores, 152 A.D. is actually three shops in one. Partners Kath- _ 
leen Young, Bliss Wilson and Susie Edwards each sell their 
own things under one roof, although no distinction is appar- 
ent to customers who wander through the airy, whitewashed 
space. Moreover, while each has her own specialty—Edwards 
likes tapestry and needlework pillows, and Young and Wilson 
are more interested in architectural fragments and unusual . 
garden furniture—their collective aesthetic is relaxed, slight- 
ly funky and evocative of a California patio. Indeed, Young 
reports that West Coast designers have been making regular 
pilgrimages to the shop to stock up on unusual items such as 
painted mirrors made in Colorado from old door panels or 
handmade birdhouses from North Carolina. 

A block to the east, yet seemingly a world away, is 
the gallery of artist Marty Whaley Adams. Housed in a 
building in which her father practiced law for thirty years, 
Adams’s gallery, with its high-ceilinged rooms and faux- 
stone-painted floors, offers an elegant showcase for her 
vibrantly colored paintings and prints of flower-filled still 
lifes, gardens (Adams is a noted gardener) and South Carolina 
landscapes. Her print studio is on the second floor, and, true 
to the free-spirited Adams’s belief that “art emanates from 
home,” she lives on the top floor in an apartment that 
she decorated herself. “My apartment inspires much of 
what I do,” she confirms. Sherrill admires Adams’s work so 
much that on a recent trip she added one of the artist’s 
paintings to her collection. 

Another block to the east, on Church Street, the mother- 
and-daughter team of Katharine Coleman and Katharine 
Danielson preside, with the graciousness that seems second 
nature to so many Charleston natives, over Century House 
Antiques. Located in a 1749 building that stands next door 

continued on page 110 
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to the historic Heyward-Washington 
House, the store is known for its En- 
glish and Chinese Export porcelain. 
“English and Chinese Export porcelain, 
rather than European, is what you find 
in Charleston houses,” says Coleman, 
who has done most of her buying from 
friends. Danielson found it easy to fol- 
low her mother into the business. “I 
think I got dragged around so much as 
a child, I just got into it naturally,” 
she jokes. Danielson particularly loves 
Chinese Export porcelain “because it’s 
hand-painted, and even within a set, 
every piece is different.” 

Just down the street is the Charles- 
ton Rare Book Company, a haven for 
history buffs. Its owner, Robert Schin- 
dler, was a New York lawyer who be- 
gan visiting Charleston with his wife, 
Judy, five years ago. Three years later 
Schindler, who had been collecting 
books since he was a teenager, decid- 
ed to head South and turn his avoca- , 
tion into a business. A longtime fan of © 
world history and Victorian literature, 
Schindler soon steeped himself in local 
history. “I try to find things that I think 
would be interesting to people,” he says. 
For Sherrill, that means poring over - 
books on the great houses of the area, 
but others might be attracted to items 
like the Thomas Ogilvy map of 1672, 
better known as the First Lord Propri- 
etor’s Map, which was issued with a 
pamphlet promoting immigration to 
the Carolinas. Schindler also carries 
books by Charleston Renaissance au- 
thors such as DuBose Heyward and 
John Bennett, as well as sought-after 
garden books like the 1951 classic 
Charleston Gardens by the legendary 
Charleston garden designer Loutrel 
Briggs. For books of prints by artists 
such as Elizabeth O’Neill Verner and 
Alice R. H. Smith, Schindler says, “peo- 
ple are standing in line.” 

“Charleston not only has wonderful 
shops, it has great architecture,” says 
Betty Sherrill. “There’s a distinct way of 
life here, one that’s enjoyed at a much 
slower pace. Since all of the stores are 
grouped in the same area, you can walk 
everywhere, finding objects while soak- 
ing up the atmosphere. I always dis- 
cover something in each shop I visit.” 0 
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THE VILEANG@AIEIERS 
A ROBERT MALLET-STEVENS LANDMARK IN FRANCE 





The viscount Charles 
de Noailles asked 


modernist architect 
Robert Mallet-Ste- 
vens (above, in about 
1927) to design a villa 
for him and his wife, 
Marie-Laure, near Hy- 
eres, France, in 1923. 


“Sharp edges, clear 
curves...order—this 
is the logical, geomet- 
ric house of tomor- 
row,” wrote Mallet- 
Stevens. RIGHT: 
Today Villa Noailles is 
being restored as an 
arts and social center. 


By A lichael Webb 


N A HILL OVERLOOKING THE 


Viediterranean resort town of 
| lyeres is a flat-roofed villa of 


ocher-tinted stucco cubes that steps up 
to the ruins of a castle and a Cistercian 
convent. Rectangular openings in the 
wall around the front lawn frame views 
that resemble landscape paintings in an 
outdoor gallery. Part of the house has 
been carefully restored by the munici- 
pality, under the direction of Vincent 
Pument. But its rooms are bare, and the 
spaces beyond are still full of creeper 
and cobwebs. It takes a leap of the imag- 


ination to recapture the excitement of 


the years between the two world wars, 
when this was the winter home of a 
daring couple: the viscount Charles de 
Noailles and his wife, Marie-Laure. The 
most adventurous artists of the day, in- 
cluding Picasso and Dali, Giacometti 
and Cocteau, as well as filmmaker Luis 
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Bunuel and composer Francis Poulenc, 
were among the guests who worked and 
partied there. 

The four-acre site was given to the 
Noailles as a wedding present in 1923, 
and they decided to build a villa there 
and use it as an escape from the social 
round in Paris. Rejecting their parents’ 
taste for opulence, the newlyweds chose 
to embrace the avant-garde. They were 
entering a period of radical change. In 
the aftermath of the First World War, a 
conflict that had slaughtered the young 
and discredited the old, a new spirit 
was sweeping through’ Europe. Artists 
in every field, and especially architec- 





The Noailles brought 
the tradition of country 
house entertaining 
into the machine age. 





ture, were bent on remaking the world. 
The Noailles shared their passion. 
The viscount traveled to Berlin to invite 
the visionary German architect Mies 
van der Rohe to design the house, but 
although his practice had scarcely be- 
gun, the future master of austere mod- 
ernism declined the request. A meeting 
with the iconoclastic Swiss-born archi- 
tect Le Corbusier proved unsatisfacto- 
ry, and the client sought a recommenda- 
tion from the director of the Museum of 
Decorative Arts in Paris. He proposed 
Robert Mallet-Stevens, a young Parisian 
designer who had yet to build anything 
but who had won attention for a model 
of an aeroclub. The viscount later wrote, 
“We met the artist, whom I took to 
Hyéres to show him the land. We got 
on well, he was pleasant to deal with, 
and he drew up plans that we approved. 
To be altogether honest, I found that he 
had a marvelous imagination but a bit 
continued on page 118 
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Animal Mystique 
Wildly elegant, these unique African safari 
sherry glasses feature a beautiful pewter 
animal sculpture base bonded to the finest 
European crystal. The perfect gift for the 
holidays and any occasion you want to 
celebrate with great style. Each set of two 
glasses from Frankli Wild of South Africa 
is packed securely in an attractive gift 
box. Choose from a wide selection of 
animals. 4” high. $140 + $9.95 s/h. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Credit card orders, 
call 800-990-4331 or send ck/m.o. to: 
Frankli Wild, Box 2181, Holtsville, NY 11742. 
NY res. add $12.37 state sales tax. 


Take Note: give the gift of elegance: | 
a timepiece from Fendi, a handcrafted, 
collectible from the Museum of Jewelry. 
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FABERGE 


Authentic handcarved 
reproductions of Fabergé’s 
whimsical stone creations. 


Sandpiper in serpentine and 
carnelian, with onyx stand. 
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ORDER TOLL FREE 
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3000 Larkin Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 
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continued from page 114 
too much of a taste for the unexpected.” 
At age thirty-seven, Mallet-Stevens 
was a talented, wellborn architect who 
was about to break free from an early 
infatuation with the exuberant Art Nou- 
veau of the Vienna Secession. His aunt 
had married the baron de Stoclet, who 
commissioned a mansion in Brussels 
from Josef Hoffmann, a leading figure 
in the Secession movement. Completed 
in 1911, it won acclaim for its austere 
fagades and sumptuous interiors. Mal- 
let-Stevens’s early sketches are clearly 
influenced by the Palais Stoclet. 
However, the young man’s experi- 
ence as a volunteer wartime aviator 


INS A. LEVY-PARIS 


EDITIC 


RATIFS, 


THE VILLA NOAILEES 


may have inspired him to move in a 
different direction. He later said to an 
interviewer, “Why in the world, in an 
era that is using new and powerful ele- 
ments, should one build houses in imi- 
tation of an older style? Rational, the 
home of tomorrow will be comfort- 
able, healthy, and light, because that is 
where its real duty lies. ...If it remains 
true to its duty, it will achieve an order, 

continued on page 120 
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Axsove Lert: The 
pink salon features an 
art-glass ceiling creat- 
ed by master glass- 
worker Louis Barillet. 
Axsove: The pink sa- 
lon, which served 

as the viscount’s of- 
fice, with its original 
furnishings in 1928. 
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BELOW LEFT AND 
Brow: Architect 
Georges Djo-Bour- 
geois designed furni- 
ture to integrate 
completely with the 
architecture of 

the dining room, 
which has a clock by 
Francis Jourdan. 
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Restorative Steam Bath 


Soothing Cascade Veet 
with Built-in Sculpted Seats 





The ultimate, fully programmable shower system with luxury features designed for two. 
Options include a built-in high fidelity sound system with CD player, tuner and speakers. 
For a free product catalog and a dealer near you, call 1-800-678-6889. 
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The Noailles (right, 
in 1932) entertained 
such members of the 
avant-garde as Picas- 
so, Dali and Cocteau 
at the villa. BELow 
AND Far RIGHT:The 
garden, designed by 
Gabriel Guévrékian, 
today and in 1928. 


GEORGE HOYNINGEN-HUENE PHOTOGRAPH 
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continued from page 118 
a type of beauty not inferior to others.” 

The architect built a model for the 
villa—a simple, stepped composition of 
cubes containing five small bedrooms 
and modest living rooms rising to a 
tower, with a belvedere that the vis- 
count insisted be removed. The No- 
ailles wanted sunlight and views in the 
principal rooms, so the house was ori- 
ented to face south, toward the sea. 

Before construction was completed 
in 1925, the owners realized they would 
need more room to accommodate their 
artist and socialite friends. They com- 
missioned the first of several additions 
that would transform their modest villa 
into a rambling labyrinth, extending 
along and scaling the hillside. By 1933 
it covered 18,000 square feet. There 
were forty bedrooms for the guests and 
servants, each with a minuscule bath 
and many with sleeping porches; a large 
covered pool, a gym and a squash court; 
and a complex of public spaces opening 
onto terraces. 

By now Mallet-Stevens had achieved 
fame as the production designer for 
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Marcel L’Herbier’s L’Inhumaine, a film 
that celebrated everything that was new 
and glamorous in Paris at that time. He 
also created eye-catching structures at 
the 1925 Art Déco exhibition and a street 
of cubist houses in the fashionable Au- 
teuil district. In person, as in his work, 
he was something of a dandy. Lean and 
tanned, with a hawklike profile and fas- 
tidious taste in clothes, he appears in 
photographs to have designed himself. 
Collaboration between different dis- 
ciplines was a major theme of the Art 
Déco exhibition, and the Villa Noailles 
epitomized this spirit. Pierre Chareau, 
who is best known for his 1931 glass 
house in Paris, created an ingenious 
rooftop sleeping porch, in which tele- 
scopic window walls eould be opened 
up on two sides and a narrow bed was 
suspended from the ceiling on wires. A 
tiny room, used for arranging flowers, 
was painted in angled blocks of red, 
yellow, blue, black, gray and white. The 
local painter who executed Theo van 
Doesburg’s design misread the artist’s 
sketch and got the abstract composition 
upside down. Another Dutch modern- 





ist, Sybold van Ravesteyn, decorated a 
guest bedroom. Both these rooms pre- 
serve their original colors; the porch 
survives, but without its bed. 

A local architect, Léon David, worked 
with Mallet-Stevens on the design of 
the pink salon, a sybaritic office for the 
viscount. It is the one important room 
that is located to the north, against the 
ruins, and it is naturally lit through 
Louis Barillet’s art-glass ceiling. The 
stepped planes overhead mimic those of 
the windowless walls. The original rub- 
ber-upholstered easy chairs and steel- 
framed furniture by the architect and by 
Bauhaus graduate Marcel Breuer have 
vanished. The rest of the house was 
furnished in eclectic style. Traditional 
pieces coexisted with innovative work 
by Chareau and by the Irish-born de- 
signer Eileen Gray, who went on to 
build her own modern seaside house at 
Roquebrune-Cap-Martin. 

The villa lacks the originality and 
spatial invention that Mies or Le Cor- 
busier would have given it, but it is very 
much a machine for living in. Expansive 

continued on page 122 
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With Jenn-Air’s Pro-Style” Collection, 
you'll enjoy a true house specialty. 


Because only Jenn-Air combines professional style 








and conventional convenience with a 
SVD8310S 
ws 30" Pro-Style Range 
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Our large capacity wall oven 





offers both a radiant oven 


and a self-cleaning Selective-Use™ 





convection oven so you can host any 





. size dinner party. 











. Our standard 30" range, 
WW27210P 
: ; Pro-Style ven 
.. with its downdraft cooktop system, Cee Hi a) 
| lets you customize your cooktop 
, 
and grill indoors. Plus, the self-cleaning 
Selective~Use™ oven lets you switch from 
conventional to convection cooking for fast, even 
baking every time. 
Like our range, our 48" cooktop 
can change to suit your tastes. ARPA DOH, 
d h h © 1995 Jenn-Air 
Anda thanks to an ae for our refrigerator and 
extendible front panel, it'll Quiet Series dishwashers. With stainless steel panels, 
easily suit ee cabinetry. they'll round out any kitchen. For more information, 





call 1-SOO-JENN-AIR. 
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continued from page 120 

steel-framed windows along the south 
facade can be cranked down into the 
concrete floors. Mirrored shutters may 
be tilted out to reflect light into the 
north-facing rooms. Identical electric 
wall clocks were substituted for the cus- 
tomary crucifixes in every room, and 
two were installed on the garden wall in 
a playful allusion to an ocean liner. A 
triangular cubist garden designed by 
Gabriel Guévrékian, an Armenian from 
Iran, suggests a ship’s prow. The mosaic 
panels and angular flower beds within 
this walled garden have been restored, 
but the orange trees and tulips are gone, 
along with the Jacques Lipchitz sculp- 
ture, Joie de Vivre, that once occupied 
the tip of the prow. 

Vintage photographs show the house 
as it was, with canvases by modern mas- 
ters on every wall and a stained-glass 
window by Barillet at the head of the 
stairs. An experimental short film by 
the American-born Dadaist Man Ray, 
commissioned by the Noailles in 1929, 
captures the sense of surprise that so 
entranced visitors. The Mystery of the 
Chateau of Dice is an elaborate home 
movie, its title inspired by the forms of 
the villa, which reminded Ray of the 
title of a Mallarmé poem, “A Throw 
of the Dice Will Never Eliminate 
Chance.” The camera follows two trav- 
elers who drive to Hyéres from Paris 
and explore a seemingly deserted house. 
Four guests in bathing suits are discov- 
ered playing at dice. They sport in the 
pool, play ball and climb parallel bars in 
the gym. The Noailles, who loved film 
and who financed the first features of 
Bunuel and Cocteau, must have been 
delighted with the production. 

This remarkable couple brought the 
tradition of country house entertaining 
into the machine age. But like earlier 
generations, they came to the Medi- 
terranean only in winter. Close by in 
Antibes, American expatriates such as 
Sara and Gerald Murphy and Zelda and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald were spending sum- 
mers at the beach, launching a fashion for 
sunbathing, cocktails and casual clothes 
that would set the pattern for today’s 
Cote d’Azur. In contrast, the world of 
the Noailles now seems, for all its icono- 
clasm, to be a fascinating period piece. 0 
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For the resource nearest you, telephone 1-800-852-5552. To order the Century Upholstery catalog, 
please send $25 to Century, Dept. UPH, Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603 
Showrooms in Chicago; Houston; Seattle; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 
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OLD NAVITIMER 


Favored by pilots and aircrews since 
1952, the OLD NAVITIMER mechanical 
chronograph displays the classic 
good looks of a 1950s-style time- 
piece, with slide rule built into a 
ruggedly water-resistant steel case. 
Early NAVITIMER models were a 
familiar sight in the cockpit of the 
Lockheed Constellation, whose four 
2250-hp motors provided this 
airliner with a range of more than 
2,400 miles at a cruising altitude of 
over 16,000 feet. 


AUTHORIZED BREITLING AGENT: 


TOURNEAU 


NEW YORK + GENEVA * PALM BEACH + BAL HARBOUR * COSTA MESA 
NEW YORK + NYC; Madison Ave. & 52 St., Madison Ave, & 59 St., 7 Ave. & 34 St 
+ Garden City, Long Island; Roosevelt Field 
FLORIDA + Palm Beach; 175 Worth Ave. + Bal Harbour; Bal Harbour Shops 
CALIFORNIA * Costa Mesa; South Coast Plaza SHOP-AT-HOME: 1-800-348-3332 
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Mechanical chronograph 


Providing a power reserve of a least 
42 hours, the OLD NAVITIMER self- 
winding chronograph measures 
times from th second to 12 hours 
plus intermediate and cumulative 
flying times when needed. 
Available in steel, steel and gold or 
18K gold. Leather strap; NAVITIMER 
or PILoT bracelet. 
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“top-of-the-line” like an IWP door. Every IWP door ts hand-built from solid, kiln-dried 






hardwoods, one at a time. Our custom designs are complemented by mortise and tenon joint 


construction and an unparalleled 5-day, 12-step catalyzed finish for enduring beauty. 
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s ita million-doHar home 
ora home that 
looks Like a million bucks? 


Crafting the world’s finest wood doors since 1965, you can also count on us for on-time 
delivery and a pre-hanging option that helps to ensure a perfect fit upon installation. All 


backed by our 5-year warranty. Which makes you look as good as the house. Well, almost. 


International Wood Products is a registered trademark of JELD-WEN®, inc., © 1996 JELD-WEN,, inc. 
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J. ILOULIAN RUGS 
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Antique and Contemporary Rugs, Tapestries and Pillows 
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A COMPUTER IS DRIVING YOUR CAR 
ON THE ROAD WITH THE LATEST AUTOMOTIVE TECHNOLOGY 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


OT LONG AGO, IN ONE OF MY AB- 

sent-minded lapses, I locked 

my car keys and my dog, Rosie, 
in my automobile. When I realized 
what I'd done, I self-destructed in hys- 
terical concern for the canine and called 
three locksmiths, the sheriffs depart- 
ment, the state police, the animal shel- 
ter and two garages. As emergency ve- 
hicles careened through the back roads 
of rural Maine, Rosie, sound asleep on 
the front seat, where she is not supposed 
to be, knew neither that she had been 
inadvertently entombed nor that she 
had been subsequently emancipated. 

A scatterbrained individual such as I 
should have been driving one of the new 
Cadillacs equipped with an OnStar sys- 
tem. “You can call the eight-hundred 
number at the OnStar service center 


and let them know that you locked your 


keys in the car and give them some 
identification information so that they 
can verify that you are you,” says Julie 
Hamp of General Motors. “Then they 
can send an electronic signal that will 
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unlock your car at a time you designate. 
Let’s say you have to walk into a nearby 
building to make the call to OnStar, and 
it will take you five minutes to get back 
to your car. It will wait till you reach 
your car before it unlocks the door.” 

Dr. Digiwidget, that indefatigable 
first citizen of Electroland, has installed 
himself in the driver’s seat of the mod- 
ern automobile. Whether or not you 
buy an expensive one that comes with 
appurtenances like OnStar, or some- 
thing at a more modest price, your car 
only works because of the electronics 
built into it. Most cars of whatever price 
have at least two computers—one to 
run the motor and the other to run the 
brakes. They also come with their own 
internal Internet, or, more accurately, 
intranet, by which information about 
different parts of the machine is zinged 
to the computers. The electronic capac- 
ity inside today’s automobile is so great 
that one of the bromides of the industry 
is that there is more computational 
power under the hood of the family 
buggy than there was inside Apollo 11. 

EKighty-some years ago, electrome- 








chanical devices rescued a stymied auto- 
mobile industry and made it possible for 
the car to become the universal means 
of transportation in the United States. 
In a somewhat parallel manner, elec- 
tronics probably saved the industry, as it 
existed in the 1970s, from being cut 
down to a fraction of its previous self. 

In the early years of the century the 
future of the gasoline-driven automo- 
bile was in doubt because it was so dan- 
gerous and difficult to start the thing. 
Starting the car was more or less a two- 
person job, with the person at the wheel 
screaming something like “Spark!” to 
the sacrificial, usually male, human 
standing in front of the machine yank- 
ing the crank that turned over the mo- 
tor. Not only was this no job for those 
with weak arm strength, but once the 
motor caught, the crank handle was 
known to jump and break the crank 
yanker’s arm or leg. In 1912 Cadillac 
saved the situation by introducing the 
electrical self-starter, which made the 
car something anybody could use by 
pushing a starter pedal. 

By the early 1970s automobile emis- 
sions were throwing so much poison 
into the air that the nation was close 
to having to choose between switching 
to public transportation and dying of 
emphysema. 

Enter Dr. Digiwidget, and not a mo- 
ment too soon. “For years and years you 
had an electrical system in the car that 
was good enough to drive a vehicle but 
not to control the emissions under vari- 
ous temperatures and pressures and ac- 
cording to various degrees of wear to the 
engine,” explains Lee Davidson, a former 
teenage grease monkey who has run In- 
tel’s Automotive Group. “What you got 
was a car that ran well when all the parts 
were new. Under a relatively narrow 
range of conditions, it was pretty clean 
in its emissions. But bring in electron- 
ics, bring in a sensor in the manifold 
that senses the fuel/air mixture, bring in 
a sensor in the exhaust that evaluates 
the amount of oxygen and what per- 
centage of the fuel is being burned and 

continued on page 128 
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Exclusive designs by 
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continued from page 126 

what percentage is going out unburned, 
bring in one that can tell the engine 
speed, the throttle position, the temper- 
ature and a number of other factors that 
will allow the computer to decide the 
optimal time to fire the spark plug and 
the optimal fuel/air mixture, and the re- 
sult is a car that’s more fuel-efficient and 
less destructive to the environment.” 

The good Dr. Digiwidget has also 
simplified the guts of our automobiles 
and made them cheaper to maintain. 
“When you look at a late-seventies car, 
you see so much junk under the hood,” 
says Davidson. “You couldn’t even get 
to the engine through all the hoses and 
vacuum lines that were put there to try 
to meet pollution requirements. You 
look under the hood of my ninety-six, 
and there’s just an engine sitting there 
with nothing hanging off.” 

When your car begins to sputter and 
jerk, the computer is there to help the 
technician find the trouble. He or she 
can plug into the computers of today’s 
autos and get a reading on a variety of 
functions. On some cars one merely 
needs to twist the ignition key a few 


Hansen Report on Automotive Electronics. 
Manufacturers may be thinking about 
cars that, like airliners, are made to last 
twenty or thirty years through a process 
of slow, continuing modernization. If 
such a car is brought into existence, it 
will be the electronics that will be most 
easily updated. 

Beyond enabling the United States 
to continue as a car-besotted society 
through their contributions to environ- 
mental health, electronics have done 
more than their bit for safety. The air 
bag, for instance, would be impossible 
were it not for the computer that runs 
it. The idea of a protective pillow pop- 
ping up to cushion us from harm is sim- 
ple to grasp but very difficult to execute, 
as Lee Davidson explains. 

“The trick with the air bags is to fig- 
ure out when to deploy and when not to 
deploy,” he says. “When you go over a 
speed bump in the mall, you don’t want 
your air bag to deploy, so automakers do 
a lot of research about the acceleration: 
profile of a car that’s crashing. The 
computer has to look over the first few 
milliseconds of an impact, look at the 


The air bag doesn’t begin to exhaust the safety 
devices in Dr. Digiwidget’s suitcase. 


times for the computer, in a language 
of patterned blinking lights on the dash- 
board, to cough up the data. The com- 
puter can’t diagnose what ails the ve- 
hicle, but it does give information to 
the technician—auto mechanic doesn’t de- 
scribe the occupation as it has evolved— 
who uses it to deduce what is wrong. 
Thanks in large part to electronics, 
the automobile, to which the phrase 
planned obsolescence was first applied, is 
lasting longer and holding up better. In- 
deed, the day may come when your car 
will send information concerning its 
well-being to a service center, which 
will be able to make adjustments even as 
you are speeding down the interstate or, 
failing that, signal that you have a prob- 
lem and should point your horseless 
carriage in the direction of the nearest 
blacksmith. “It’s definitely blue sky,” 
says Paul Hansen of the authoritative 


rate of deceleration, look at that profile 
and make a decision: Am I going to de- 
ploy the air bag or not? 

“The decision has to be based on a 
fairly sophisticated algorithm, because 
it’s not the kind of thing you can be 
wrong about. If the air bag goes off 
too soon, its benefit is dissipated before 
the driver’s head goes forward; if it 
goes off too late, it will,force the driver’s 
head backward. There is an optimum 
point of impact that has to be calculated 
when the air bag is going to meet the 
driver. It’s all done by computer chips.” 

Davidson says that side air bags, now 
becoming common in new cars, were 
even harder to work out. “In a lot of ac- 
cidents there is a second, side impact. 
It’s not uncommon to bounce off a car 
and then get T-boned by another one. 
You certainly don’t want your side air 

continued on page 130 
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J VERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER INC. 


One facet to consider in addition 
to DESIGN, QUALITY and 
SERVICE is VALUE. This is an 
excellent opportunity to SAVE 
up to 58% off retail on designer 
Name Brand james r. modero 
Crystal Chandeliers trimmed 
with Imported Crystal, including 
Crystal manufactured by 
SWAROVSKI in Austria. 





A) ENTRANCE CHANDELIER. 28"W.x53"H 
31 Lites. Order #93107-22 SALE PRICE $2,499.- 


B) LARGER VERSION*. 36"W.x72"H. 44 Lites 
Order #93116-22 SALE PRICE $3,999.- 


C) MATCHING SMALL EMPIRE*, 20-1/2"W.x29"H 
12 Lites. Order #93105-22. SALE PRICE $1,399.- 


D) MATCHING LARGER EMPIRE*. 24"W.x31"H 
21 Lites. Order #93106-22. SALE PRICE $1,599.- 


E) MATCHING LARGE EMPIRE*. 28"W.x34"H 
30 Lites. Order #93118-22 SALE PRICE $2,199.- 
F) TOTAL ELEGANCE. 30"W.x32"H. 28 Lites. 
Order #93101-22 SALE PRICE $1,899.- 
G) MATCHING SMALLER VERSION?®. 24"W.x25"H 
16 Lites. Order #931 11-22 SALE PRICE $1,299.- 
H) CANDELABRA CHANDELIER. — 24"W.x23"H. 
8 Lites. Order #93108-22 SALE PRICE $649.- 
I) LARGER VERSION (2 Tier*). 28"W.x26"H 
12 Lites. Order #93112-22 SALE PRICE $999,- 


J) MATCHING HALL BASKET, 12"W.x9"H. 3 Lites. 
Order #93 103-22 SALE PRICE $199,- 


K) LARGER VERSION*. 20-1/2"W.x11"H. 8 Lites 
Order #93 109-22 SALE PRICE $799.- 


L) MATCHING WALL SCONCE*. 10-1/2"W.x15"H 
3 Lites. Order #93104-22 SALE PRICE $289.- 


SEE ORDERING INFORMATION OR 


CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG. 


ALL ITEMS ARE ROYAL GOLD FINISH. 
*SIMILAR, NOT SHOWN. PRICES IN CANADA ADD 25%. 
COPYRIGHT 1996 WORLDWIDE RIGHTS RESERVED 


BY JAMES R. MODER® WHICH IS A LICENSED TRADEMARK 
BY JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER INC. 


1000 Facets 


to Consider When 
Designing “A Room. 
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ENTRANCE OR 
DINING ROOM 
CHANDELIERS 


CHOOSE 
FROM 5 SIZES 


Ask your Interior Designe A FUE ha a 
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Custom designs priced} Coy: iy 
from $250. to $80,000.) 
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Lighting Showroom, or fax 1-214-742-4088 for the address 
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Vanity? Hardly. More a choice 
between anonymity and relationship. 


On our part, something we learned 

serving families for as many as five is 
generations. For you, an intangible comfort 
when you leave home for a distant shore. 


The Cloister. Sea Island. Mobil Five-Star 
accommodations with spontaneous warmth. 
World class golf. Wonderful dining. Yes, five 

os miles of private beach, tennis, spa, skeet 

\, and horseback outings, too. 


“You could go anywhere. 
But you are uniquely ke) Ceo) bio 2) es 
To arrange a visit or inquire about a 
cottage and estate residences, 


call 800-SEA-ISLAnd. The Cloister, 
Sea Island, Georgia 31561. 


eee 
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Who you are matte! 


THE CLOISTER® 


Reserve now for Bridge festivals, upcoming Spa programs, 
Food/Wine Classic XII, Cloister Garden Series, Financial iar peti arele 
Home rentals: 800-SEA-ISLAnd. 





Rest easy, Biedermeier is here to stay. 











NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 





The Road Is Long And Dusty, But You’ve Made A Great First Sl : 


Introducing The Monogram Professional Range. 
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Someday, the sizzle of salmon 
steaks will replace the whine of 
drills and pounding of hammers. 
And when that day comes you 
will be glad you built your kitchen 
around the new Monogram 
Collection. Because it incorporates 
the best of both European and 
American design into a superior 
series of professional, free-standing 
and built-in appliances. A line 
with performance and aesthetics 
as grand as your vision. 

The Monogram range, for 
example, can handle the most 
demanding culinary challenges 
with ease and flair. The ovens can 
convection bake and broil, thermal 
bake and broil, selfclean and 
even “proof” bread. The cooktop 
has a grill, a griddle and burners 
that fire up to 15,000 BTU’s. 

And every Monogram 
appliance has a feature no one 
else can offer. GE’s reputation 
for quality service and a package 
of customized services. 

Call 800.626.2000 for our 
detailed brochure and the dealer 
nearest you. And take that great 


first step. 





Monogram. 


We bring good things ta life 
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It’s The Baths, in Virgin Gorda. An absolutely unique place, 
even in this place full of unique places. 

Just about anywhere you go in the British Virgin Islands, 
you ll find reefs teeming with Rock Beauties, Queen Angels, 
Parrotfish, Blue ‘Tangs, and you-name-it. 

Not hordes of the maniacal shoppers you came here 
to get away from in the first place. 

Kind out why experienced yachtsmen and divers all over 
the world consider ‘lortola, Virgin Gorda, and the 60-plus British Virgin 
Islands the water sports capital of the Caribbean. 

Call 1-800-888-5563, ext. 104 for our Vacation Kit, 
which includes our 1996 Bonanza Holiday Packages brochure 


and Intimate Inns and Villas guide. 


THE 
BRITISH 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
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Circa 1770 
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” (5.46m x 4.93m) 


x 16’2 


Louis XVI Aubusson, 17’11” 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpet 
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Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 





New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 
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MILES» 


Romano D’ Ezzelino 
(VI) Italy 
Pel. 0424 513900 


for io a Bers 


Represented to the trade nationally: 
Market Square Building Suite # 390 High Point, NC 


William Beeson, Minneapolis * Callard & Osgood, 
Chicago * Carlton-James, Troy ¢ Designers Gallery, 
San Diego * F:P.G., San Francisco ¢ Furniture Galleries, 
Denver ® John Edward Hughes, Dallas & Houston ¢ 
Judith Norman, Dania ¢ Kitay’s, Beachwood ¢ K.P.S., 
New York ¢ J. Lambeth, Washington * Mayo, Atlanta ¢ 
Mc. Gaw & co., Seattle 


iGieilme 


USA, Inc 


964 Indian Ridge Dr. 
Lynchburg, VA 24502 
Tel. (804) 237-2037 
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Live THe Dream oF A Man IN SILK PAJAMAS, 
/ Monkey optional, oe 





It's 1926. Strolling through the grand lobby of his newly- opened hotel is a giant, 
pajama- clad man, a small monkey by his side and a toucan on his shoulder, This is the 
eccentric architect, Addison Mizner. Today, his hotel is the centerpiece of the incomparable 
Boca Raton Resort & Club, a place with a reputation as expansive as Its founder, 

Or as Mizner himself put it, a place where “no wish goes unfulfilled, no want unsatisfied,” 
With our magnificent grounds, superb restaurants, championship golf, clay court tennis, 
private, half-mile beach and marina, we ll stop at nothing to please you. Even so, 


call ahead if you plan to bring your monkey, 1- 800- 327- O101. 
) 


vs 
Bocas RaTON RESORT Gatien 


Ain’t ez fre Grand 























Boca Raton Resort & Club + 501 East Camino Real + Boca Raton, Florida 33432 
For reservations and information, please contact your travel professional or call 1- 800-327-o101. Fax (561) 447-5870. 
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THE LOTUS LAND 
COLLECTION 


ENGLAND 


eeJofa 


Available through interior designers 
and architects. 


COLOMBO U.S.A. 


Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue 

Suite 1009 

New York, N.Y. 10016 
Telephone: (212) 683-3771 
Telefax: (212) 684-0559 


Our Furniture Collections 
AA a 
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Showrooms: 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

OO VSEttel 

Dallas 


DE Tte 

Houston 

Laguna Niguel 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
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Seattle 
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Washington D.C. 
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Locations: 


Anchorage, AK 
907-276-0111 


Atlanta, GA 
404-816-7275 


Boca Raton, FL 
407-392-8281 


Boston, MA 
800-696-6662 


Chicago, IL 
312-755-9023 


Columbia, SC 
803-252-1538 


Dania, FL 
954-923-2688 


Detroit, MI 
810-624-7300 


Los Angeles, CA 
310-289-4901 


Naples, FL 
941-263-4699 


New York, NY 
212-228-3554 


Philadelphia, PA 
215-557-8550 


San Diego, CA 
619-581-9400 


When nothing less will do...Poggenpohi 


Poggenpohl is committed to creating unique working and living areas for 
discriminating individuals. Fine German craftsmanship has made us the ultimate in 


kitchen and bath cabinetry for over 100 years... 
Since 1892. We are often imitated, 
i 
The complete line of J 
Poggenpohl products is ae 
available at our showrooms. 4 


but never surpassed. 
Poggenpohl products are also available through fine architects and designers. To order our comprehensive catalog, please 
send $15.00 to:Poggenponhl U.S. Inc., 145 U.S. Hwy 46 West - Suite 200, Wayne, NJ 07470. Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 201-812-8900 
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FABRIC & WALLCOVERING: SANDERSON 201-894-8400 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES: STICKLEY 315-682-5500 


MORRIS 6 @ 


“Pink and Rose” 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York City 212-315 


Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 905-731-2570 


THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Atlanta: Earnest Gaspard & Assoc. ¢ Boston: Shecter-Martin ¢ Calgary: Design Access ¢ Chicago: Designers Choice ¢ Cincinnati: DeCioccio Showroom 





Cleveland: Gregory Alonso Inc. ¢ Dallas/Houston: John Edward Hughes, Inc. ¢ Dania/Philadelphia: Rosecore ¢ Denver/Salt Lake City: Egg & Dart 
Kansas City: Baileys e Los Angeles/Laguna: J. Robert Scott e Minneapolis: D&D Assoc. ¢ Montreal: Gz San Francise 
Seattle: Designers Showroom ¢ Troy: Rozmalli } 


: Sloan-Miyasato 
rr Agencies ¢ Washington D.C 


. Lambeth & Co. 
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Manufacturer of Exceptional Furniture 


Designer & 


FOR THE COMPLETE PM PORTFOLIO, SEND $15 TO: DEPT. A 


West HOLLYwooD, CA 90048 PH 213-655-6238 FAX 213-655-6485 


8772 BEVERLY BLVD. 





to create this timeless classic. For store 
nearest you call 1-800-242-3050. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 10010 
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Enter the world of Merian, a floral fantasy o: 
tiger lilies, thistles, iris and carnations, enhanced 
with jewel-tone enamels, all captured in porcelain 


Presenting 


a 
vt 






the elegance of florals 
captured for eternity 
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TRADITION FOR A MODERN WORLD 
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HAND MADE ENGEISH KITCHENS 
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All Smallbone furniture is hand made to order in our workshops in Devizes. In this kitchen, solid English oak has been 


used for the traditional raised and fielded panels and deep green Cianza slate for work surfaces. A Smallbone designer can 


meet you at the showroom, where you can see many different kitchen designs (as well as bedrooms and bathrooms) or at 


your home and provide an initial design including drawings and a quotation, free and without obligation. 


For your full colour catalog please contact: 


\&D Building 150 East 58th Street 9th floor New York NY10155 Telephone 212 838 4884 Fax 212 838 4936 
ans, 674 North Wells Chicago Illinois 60610 Telephone 312 337 2700 Fax 312 337 6196 


AD/11/96 










You may sense the presence 


of kindred spirits. 


Cal AGo 


Kee Nes. Bb ol RE 
America’s leading resource for 
fascinating English Antiques. 

37 E 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 
212.673.6644 


www.dir-dd.com/kentshire. html 





Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 
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VENTURA KNIGHT 
MELROSE AVENUE SUITE G770 
LOS ANGELES CA 90069 
310) 358-1130 Fax 310) 358-1133 
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(212) 226-4747 
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STREET 


NEW YORK NY 10012 


Fax: (212) 226-4868 
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MONICA JAMES & CO. 


140 N.E. 40th STREET MIAMI FL 


Tel: (305) 576-6222 


Fax: (305) 576-0975 
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\] 
AGNES BOURNE INC. | 


33137 TWO HENRY ADAMS STREET 
SHOWROOM 220 SAN FRANCISCO CA 94} 


Tel: (415) 626-6883 Fax: (415) 626-248 


http://www.georgesmith.com 








STANTON’S WILTON COLLECTION 
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Parliament & Entwine Border* 


Designs With An Attitude 


Boldness. Style. Elegance. Grace. Class. Quality. Beauty. 





Whatever statement you want to make...whatever attitude you want your home to 
convey... whatever message you choose to deliver to your guest...a Stanton Carpet always 
says it best. 


Exclusive Wilton designs. An extensive range of styles and colors. Painstaking 
craftsmanship. And absolutely always...100% wool. 


That's why 13-foot wide Stanton Carpets, with coordinating borders, 
have always been synonymous with wall-to-wall elegance. Plus, selected 


patterns are also available in finished area rugs. * = d —— | 
€corwool., 


STANTON ees x 


COR POR AT TON 800-452-4474 


In NY (516) 822-5878 
( A R Pp E T Fax: (516) 933-8890 


Available at these select dealers: 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, Contempo Floor Covering, (310) 826-8063 * Pasadena, Carousel Custom Floors, 
(818) 795-8085 CONNECTICUT: Westport, RediCut Carpet, (203) 256-0414 FLORIDA: North Florida, Dixie Contract 
Carpet Inc., (800) 640-8771 * North Palm Beach,Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring, (407) 622-6333 GEORGIA: Atlanta, 
Designer Carpets, (404) 262-1720 ILLINOIS: Chicago & Winnetka, Village Carpet, (312) 935-8500 & (847) 446-3800 * Chicago, 
Carpets By Design (Trade Only), (312) 321-0090 MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc., (410) 484-4123 MASSACHUSETTS: 
Hanover, Colony Rug Company, (800) 458-4445 «¢ Wellesly, Faber’s Rug Company, Inc., (617) 235-5996 NEW JERSEY: Short 
Hills/Morristown, Rug & Kilim Carpet, (800)332-2784 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug, (516) 822-5855 TEXAS: Austin, 
CDC Carpets & Interiors, (512) 327-8326 « Dallas, Clifton Carpets, (214) 526-7405 WASHINGTON DC METRO AREA: La Musa, (202)537-5000 
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The Louvre, the Vatican, 
the finest residences... 


all choose 
WENDELIGHTING® 
optical framing 
technology. Beyond 
comparison for... 


lighting of 
oy-bbelabe rey 
sculpture, 
objects 

Cr liamave 
landscaping. 


WENDELIGHTING* 


a fine tradition in lighting 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVENUE, G-281, LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
end $2.50 for a brochure or call toll-free (800) 528-0101 











CALIFORNIA 

DESIGN CABINET SHOWROOM 
Glen Ellen 

707:938+5087 


THE KITCHEN COLLECTION 
241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 
310:540-4090 


THE RUTT COLLECTION 
382 First Street 

Los Altos 

415+948+7200 


RUTT OF LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
G-774 

310°652+9046 


THE STUDIO 
1925 State Street 
Santa Barbara 
805+563+2003 


CONNECTICUT 
CERAMIC DESIGN LTD. 
26 Bruce Park Avenue 
Greenwich 
203-869-8800 

Fax 869+3258 


THE KITCHEN CO, INC. 
370 Sackett Point Road 
North Haven 
203+288+3866 

Fax 248+5219 


KITCHENS BY GEDNEY INC. 
84 Bradley Road 

Madison 

203°245+2172 

Fax 245+2838 


MOHAWK KITCHENS INC. 
48 Union Street 

Stamford 

203+324+7358 

Fax 967+2109 


FLORIDA 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ARTWORKS INC. 

163 East Morse Boulevard 
Winter Park 
407+644+1410 


EUROTECH CABINETRY, INC. 
1609 DeSoto Road 

Sarasota 

941+351*6557 

and 

Tampa Bay 

813+248+4162 


FLORIDA QUAL ITY KITCHENS 
2751 S.W. 27th Avenue 

Miami 

305+285+0828 


MARK LAWHON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
6215 Idlewild Street 
Ft. Myers 
941+939+7822 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
KITCHENS 

2401 PGA Boulevard 
Suite 153 

Palm Beach Gardens 
407+624+2226 


ROTT. 


Authorized Dealers 


GEORGIA 

RUTT OF ATLANTA 
ADAC Suite 413 
351 Peachtree Hills 
404-264-9698 


HAWAII 

RUTT OF HAWAII 

Kitchen Concepts Plus, Inc. 
Gentry Pacific Design Center 
560 North Nimitz Highway 
Suite 202 

Honolulu 

808-524-6656 


ILLINOIS 

THE CABINETRY 
GALLERY, INC. 

St. James Crossing 
800-B Ogden Avenue 
Westmont 
708+789-3800 


RUTT OF CHICAGO 
The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 
312+670°7888 


KITCHEN & BATH DESIGN 
CONCEPTS 

1519 E. Main Street 

St. Charles 

708+377+4007 


NU-HAUS CORPORATION 
1665 Old Skokie Road 
Highland Park 
847+831+1330 


R.K. TECH, INC. 
220 South Cook Street 
Suite 210 

Barrington 
847+381+2742 


MARYLAND 
BARRON’S ENTERPRISES 
23 W. Diamond Avenue 
Gaithersburg 
301+948+6600 


NANCY THORNETI 
ASSOCIATES 

6707 Democracy Boulevard 
Suite 925 

Bethesda 

3015644434 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KITCHEN INTERIORS, INC. 
255 Worcester Road 

Route 9 

Natick 

508+655+4138 

Fax 650+1113 


METROPOLITAN CABINET 
DISTRIBUTOR CORP. 

345 University Avenue 
Westwood 

617+326-8900 

Fax 326+7486 


NEW JERSEY 
CUSTOM WOOD 
400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 
609+758+8288 


DIRECT CABINET SALES, INC. 


265 Central Avenue 
Clark 
908-382-8080 


FEINCRAFT DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 

201+285+5588 


KITCHEN EXPRESSIONS WEST 
517 Cedar Lane 

Teaneck 

201-907-0270 


REMY’S KITCHEN & BATH 
STUDIO 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 

800°83-KITCHENS 


RUTT OF BERGEN COUNTY 
The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
Wyckoff 

201+891+5252 


RUTT OF MONMOUTH 
COUNTY 

Little Silver Kitchen & 
Bath Studio 

103 E. River Road 
Rumson 

908-842-1810 


THE KITCHEN DESIGN CENTER 
46 Fairfield Street 

Montclair, NJ 

201+744-0088 


NEW YORK 

RUTT KITCHENS BY BILOTTA 
564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 

914*381+7734 

and 

525 North State Road 
Briarcliff Manor 

9147623432 


HUNTINGTON KITCHEN & 
BATH INC. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 
516*673+0908 


KITCHEN SOLUTIONS, INC. 
1086 E. Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

718+547+6100 

Fax 547+7732 


HERBERT P. BISULK 
KITCHENS 

Kitchens of Distinction 

by Monte® 

295 Nassau Boulevard, South 
Garden City 

516+483+0377 


RUTT OF NEW YORK CITY 
A&D Building 

150 East 58th Street 
212+752+7888 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RUTT OF PHILADELPHIA 
129 Montgomery Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd 
610+664-0500 

and 

1564 Main Street (Rt. 23) 
Goodville 

717+445+3838 


VIRGINIA 

HARVEY’S KITCHENS & 
BATHS 

22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

703+444:0871 























Make no mistake. 


See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. 
There you can see the latest Rutt folio - 
100 pages of design ideas from homes 
all over the country. Or send $15 to 
Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, 
PO. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. 
To order with VISA or MasterCard, 
send your name, address, phone 
number, card number, and expiration 
date. Or call 800-420-7888. To fax 
your order, use 717-445-9227. We'll 
send your folio within 5 working days. 





Getting your heart’s desire can't be 


assured by spending a small fortune. Or by the 


. ” . 
promises of a “custom” cabinetmaker. 





The gratification you seek is found only in 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 
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FURNITURE 


Judith & Marun Miller 


yeneral Editors 


7000 pieces illustrated 


for only $ A S 
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4164 North Marshall Way © Scottsdale, Arizoria * 602-941-1707 
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authoritative & useful 


...single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 
published,” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 
‘Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 
updated to reflect current values but in every other way 
equal to the original: an — 
encyclopedic and practical 
guide to all the major 
periods and styles of 
antique furniture, edited by 
the experts behind the 
renowned annual Miller’s 
Antique Price Guide. 


eae GUARANTEED to sharpen 
* 639 pages, 8" x 11", hardcover | YOU eye and increase your 
knowledge of quality, value, 
authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 
or you may return it for a full refund. 


TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, '52052 send check 
or money order for $45*, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 
Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
or, for credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, ML NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 


¢ Covers every major country’s 
furniture styles, from 
the 16th to the 20th century 
¢ 7,000 photographs—560 in 
color, all fully captioned 


and price coded, from under 


$1,000 to over $100,000 
¢ Over 100 short essays 
on everything from dating 
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Glenn Dorshimer Designer 





S. 7 COLLECTION 


The Classic Gallery Group 
2009 Fulton Place * High Point NC 27263 
(910) 886-4191 
At Fine Showrooms 
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NO OTHER DISHWASHER IN THE WORLD 
MEASURES UP TO THE NEW MIELE. 


To begin with, consider the new loading capacity. By 
offering more usable height, large plates can easily 
be accommodated in the lower basket, while ten inch 
wine goblets fit comfortably in the rack above. And 
on top of all this is the unique Miele full-width cutlery 
tray, safely protecting the silverware, ensuring a 
cleaner and hygienically better handling. 

Having more space is beneficial when you need 
it, but what about those in between times when it 
seems to take forever to fill? Introducing Top Solo. 
Load the top basket and cutlery tray only, and water 
is distributed to this half of the dishwasher alone. 
Consider this time and water saving option as giving 
you two dishwashers in one. 

A quality dishwasher should be quiet, and Miele 
dishwashers are so quiet, that you will find them 
virtually inaudible. And since Miele dishwashers are 
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designed to last 20 years, the unique Update feature 
allows all wash programs to be completely refigured 
in the future to take advantage of improvements in 
detergent or dishware. 

These and many other innovations contained in 
the new Miele dishwashers reach beyond the 
confines of anything else made. But then, you 
shouldn’t expect less from the company that built 
Europe’s first electric dishwasher as long ago as 
1929. To see for yourself how no one else measures 
up to Miele, call 800-289-6435 to speak with the 
authorized dealer nearest you. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 


moreinfo@mieleusa.com 
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5th Ave. & 38th St. 


(212) 872-8652 


Laps of Luxury 


Avoid endless headaches with the quality exercis® pool 
RsaU Crem ey miele TeCeMyeeyaCm Ocean yore CME see) 
fitness in the comfort and privacy of your home. Easy 
installation and maintenance. 10 year warranty. 


Oe 0 
SwimEx 


For brochure and video call 800-877-7946 Units start at $22,950 





Also at Kentshire Galleries, 37 East J 2th Street, New York, N.Y. 











EXCEPTIONAL HANDWROUGHT LIGHTING 
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Designed by Shinichiro Abé 


Landscape Architecture. 
Interior/Exterior. 


Estate Design. 
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es | CRYSTAL SCROLL CHANDELIER 
ZEN Associates, Inc. AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 
PLEASE CALL FOR CATALOG & SHOWROOM INFORMATION 
124 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776 ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO DENVER HoUusTON 
. Los ANGELES New YorRK PALM BEACH SAN FRANCISCO 
508-443-6222 Fax 508-443-0368 STUDIO STEEL, INC. WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06777 


http://www.zenassociates.com 860 868 7305 800 800 5712 Fax 860 868 7306 

















SORAYA RUGS 


Serving an international clientele for 25 years from our vast 
collection of the very finest handwoven antique and 
contemporary rugs and tapestries of the world 
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Cookie Kinkead/Portrait Photographer 


i PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN 
® Internationally acclaimed 
—e 00 Designer 
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Whimsical Lighting 


R.RICHARDSON L 


FINE HANDCRAFTED FURNITURE _ 


“THE SWORD CHAIR” 
SEND $10 FOR A FULL COLOR CATALOG 
P.O. BOX 55344, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77255.5344 
800.844.9968 713.236.1245 FAX 





Discover the women behind the leg- 
ends: Coco Chanel...Babe Paley... 


ex? C. Z. Guest...Elsie de Wolfe.. 


*m nothing to look 
the Duchess of Windsor 
admitted. Jacqueline 
Slim Keith and many more. fe s 
the most talked about book of 
the fashion year. 192 handsome 


Kennedy Onassis had none 

of the attributes of the ideal 
(American girl, and Diana 
pages (with over 200 color and 
black-and-white illustrations). 


Vreeland never had money. 
Yet each of these women had 


a personal magnetism and As a Condé Nast reader, you 
3 


allure so strong that she could are entitled to a special 20% 


“dominate a room from a foot- 


stool.” How did they do it? And 


savings when you order 
Power of Style direct. 
what can you learn from them? To order, send check or 
money order for $32* 
| , (20% off the cover price of 

secrets, and triumphs of fourteen $40). plus $3 for shipping and handling to: 
women who came to represent the The Condé Nast Collection, Dept. 310045-031, 


epitome of style during the 20th century. P. O. Box 10214, Des Moines, IA 50336. 


The Power of Style is a riveting 


examination of the lives, struggles, 








FOR CREDIT-CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-438-9944 


* Residents of CA, CO, GA, TA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH add appropriate sales tax . Please allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 

































40% more space for 
arbecuing steaks or preparing 
SU Ar Lae Ce 
eversible cast iron grill and 
weit 
Cast iron wok ring 
iccommodates any standard-size 
vok for delicious Asian cuisine. 














PT AKE THE DACOR 


CHALLENGE 


VS efore buying a commercial-style ms i pi 10"— 


cooktop, try to fit a 14” pan on it. Our challenge ' =u 
is for you to find one on which the pan will ngt_.|__. |"! =. 
, z 


overlap the adjacent burner grates. Other 


cooktops have 10” wide mini-grates because . 
they try to squeeze the equivalent of eight “ a 
burners into a 48” expanse. Only the DACOR U f% » ar 


GREATS™ found on the stainless steel DACOR 
Epicure Cooktop™ will meet the challenge. GQREAT™ r Wein 

What do these extra-large GREATS and the 12” spacing between the centers of 
the powerful 15,000 BTU front and back burners mean to you? 40% more cooking 
surface on the grates and the griddle/grill accessory. The 
Capability to cook with six 12” pans all at the same time...or sauté | 
for six to eight people in one pan! Dinner parties and large family | 
meals made easy. 

There’s no challenge to cleaning the Epicure. It’s easy. The 
cooktop is totally sealed with spills directed to the sides of the spill 
areas so they can be easily removed and not burn on to the cooktop. 

We're throwing down the gauntlet. Don't settle for anything 
less than the DACOR Epicure — the residential cooktop whose 

performance is worthy of it’s commerciallook design. 
Visiteyour DACOR dealer today. 


ad 


Complement your 
cooktop with an 
Epicure Wall Oven, 
he est convection 
| the world. 


Appliance Corporation® 


uth Raymond Ave., Pasadena, CA 91109 
F Phone: (818) 799-1000 
our Web Site at: http://www.DacorAppl.com 
Mexico - Phone: 011-525-211-7055 
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A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
Meer profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 


ee Tim Street-Porter 


potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
PCr ie STMT mM ee 





Interior. Linda Garland 


* No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
Oe eee) ym 

* Return unsold covers for full credit 

* No shipping charge -- orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
SET Mla mA TU 

* We ship to one or several addresses 


DE ee) AL MCAS ACM CM URS EN METH ¢ 
MEXICO aU | 
-800-435- i ! 
1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank. CA 91506 Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 


(818) 508-0993 e¢ Fax: (818)563-1015 


~ Catalogue Available - To The : 


EDWARD FERRELL LTD. « 685 SOUTHWEST STREET 
HIGH POINT, NC 27260 © (910) 841-3028 * FAX: (910) 841-5280 





RELL, LTD. - WASHINGTON, D.C JW SHOWROOMS - PHILADELPHIA GUY CHADDOCK - SAN FRANCISCO — PATTERSON, FLYNN & MARTIN - CH 
.INSWORTH-NOAH - ATLANTA. «GREGORY ALONSO - PITTSBURGH DWARD FERRELL, LTD. - HIGH POINT GREGORY ALONSO - CLEVELAND 
ICHAEL FOLKS - SEATTLE” GUY CHADDOCK - LOS ANGELES JOHN EDWARD HUGHES-HOUSTON — NIELSENe*MAYNE - DENVER 
sT*PERFECT -DALLAS SHECTER MARTIN, LTD. - BOSTON EDWARD FERRELL, LTD.-NEW YORK — BILL NESSEN, INC. - DANIA 
IINNEAPO] I ACCOCTATES - TROY 











Trade Showrooms 


Atlanta 
Ainsworth-Noah 
(404) 231-8787 


Bermuda 
Hamma Enterprises 
(809) 292-8500 


Boston 
Shecter-Martin 
(617) 951-2526 


Chicago 
Kirk-Brummel 
(312) 822-0760 


Dallas 
Boyd-Levinson 
(214) 698-0226 


Dania 
Bill Nessen 
(305) 925-0606 


Denver 
Egg & Dart 
(303) 744-1676 


Houston 
Boyd-Levinson 
(713) 623-2344 


Laguna Niguel 
Blake House 
(714) 831-8292 


London 
Renwick & Clarke 
0171-730-8913 


” Los Angeles 
A. Rudin 
(310) 659-2388 * 


New York 
John Rosselli: 


D&D Building 
(212) 593-2060 


73rd Street 
(212) 772-2137 


Philadelphia 
Beacon Hill 
(215) 567-1155: 


Phoenix 
McNamara & 
Hirschman 
(602) 874-0707 


Salt Lake City 
Egg & Dart 
(801) 533-9119 


San Francisco 
Shears & Window 
(415) 621-0911 


Toronto 
Primavera 
(416) 921-3334 


Troy 
Beacon Hill 
(810) 643-0707 


Washington D.C. 
J. Lambeth 
(202) 6464 774 


To order a catalog, 
mail $45 to: 


NIERMANN WEEKS 
P.O. Box 6671 
Annapolis, MD 21403 
(410) 923-0123 


NIERMANN WEEKS 


& 


CLASSIC FURNISHINGS CRAFTED BY HAND 


Designs featured: (Top) The Circolo Side Chair, Danish Entertainment Center, Julian Mirror, Russian Chandelier and Renishaw Commode. 
(Foreground) The Italian Chandelier atop the Blenheim Console, Parquet Side Table, Regency Center Table and Roman Side Table 
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© Soho Editions, 1996 
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Soho Editions is pleased to announce the exclusive world-wide representation of 
Viktor Shvaiko. This talented and accomplished artist creates charming European and 
American street scenes, each with a hint of mystery and anticipation. His painterly style belies 
his rigorous training in the art schools of the former Soviet Union. This 70-color serigraph 
edition is printed on both white Coventry and black Chat Noir paper. A deluxe hand painted 
edition on canvas is also available. For the gallery nearest you, check the listing below or call 














Soho Editions. 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA (714)768-8421 


DEAN Day GALLERY 
Houston, TX (713)520-1021 


VAIL FINE ART 
Vail, CO (970)476-9200 


WENFIELD FRAME & GALLERY 
Peabody, MA (508)531-5052 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (206)454-0222 


P&C FINE ART 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


TOWER GALLERY 
Sacramento, CA (916)924-1001 


ANN JACKSON GALLERY 
Historic Roswell, GA (702)454-5453 


MAGNI FRAME 
Toronto, Canada (905)884-1344 


HANSON GALLERY 
Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 


CENTRAL GALLERIES 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)329-9330 


GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. 
Lake Geneva, WI (414)248-9264 
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SO*DOES 
EXPLORER. 





°e NEW, AVAILABLE, 205-HP, 4.0-LITER SOHC V-6 ENGINE 
© “ON DEMAND" CONTROL TRAC 4WD ¢ AVAILABLE V-8 ON 4-DOOR MODELS 
¢ STANDARD DUAL AIR BAGS* ¢ 4-WHEEL ANTI-LOCK DISC BRAKES 


OUR NEW SOHC ENGINE DELIVERS BEST-IN- CLASS 
V-6 HORSEPOWER. 
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EXPLORER LIMITED 


*Always wear your safety belt. 
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Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsiD/Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 






A MANHATTAN 
PALETTE 


ART AND COLOR BRIGHTEN AN 


y husband and 
I saw two im- 
ages at an art 
show that were 
extraordinarily rich and viv- 
id,” says Thomas Britt’s cli- 
ent. “When we inquired 
about them, we found that 
they were stencil prints cre- 
ated from Matisse’s collages 
designed for the 1947 book 
Jazz. We loved the bold de- 
sign and penetrating colors. 
Then we found out there 
were eighteen more prints 
lying flat in a portfolio, so we 
decided to buy them too.” 

When Britt saw the Ma- 
tisses, he thought, “How won- 
derful! I can create rooms 
around them,” he recalls. 

For the living room of the 
couple’s Manhattan apart- 
ment, he chose a bold blue- 
and-yellow glazed chintz and 
a blue-and-ivory stripe that 
pick up the colors in many of 
the Matisses. “The whole de- 
sign swung from that,” he says. 

Having placed the bright 
blocks of color with the fab- 
rics, “we used a set of eight 
Louis X VI chairs, which had 
come from the wife’s grand- 
parents’ house, to give a 
rhythm to the space,” says 
Britt. “The chairs establish 
order in the room; the chintz- 
upholstered pieces relax it 
and ‘mess it up.’ 


“My clients wanted a new at- 
mosphere, a new energy,” says 
Thomas Britt of their Manhattan 
apartment. ABOvE: “The entrance 
hall floor was designed after one in 
Potsdam’s Sans Souci palace. It in- 
terestingly counterpoints the Amer- 
icana.” Nesle Russian chandelier. 
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“Those chairs have an in- 
teresting provenance in the 
design world because the 
wife’s grandparents once en- 
gaged the legendary deco- 
rator Ruby Ross Wood and 
her even more legendary 
colleague Billy Baldwin,” he 
adds. “And it was at that time 
that the chairs were bought.” 

In the apartment, the chairs 
“attend” low tables in three 
arrangements. (Britt explains 
that when he was learning his 
profession an elderly mentor 
used the word attend to apply 
to straight chairs grouped 
around a focal point such as 
a fireplace, a rug or a table.) 
One of the arrangements of 
chairs and a sofa looks out 


EAST SIDE APARTMENT 


onto Central Park through 
windows that the wife insist- 
ed be left undraperied. “I 
wanted to put swags and 
jabots around them,” re- 
counts Britt, “but she said 
the view filling the window 
was decoration enough.” 

With his customary em- 
phasis on detail, Britt changed 
the fabric on the backs of the 
Louis XVI chairs after he 
saw them at the upholster- 
er’s. “I had put striped fabric 
on both the backs and the 
fronts,” he says, “and it just 
wasn’t right.” Now a blue- 
and-ivory check complements 
the original stripes. 

Guided by the same re- 
liance on instinct and craft, 





Britt had the living room 
walls painted with a number 
of coats. “We experimented 
with a lot of shades of yellow 
in morning, noon and eve- 
ning light, until we got one 
that was perfect at any time | 
of day.” Similarly, he had the 
pilasters around the door! 
to the dining room, as well 
as the room’s dado and mold- 
ings, painted in three differ- 
ent shades of white. 


“We worked with the art and an- 
tiques that the residents had 
brought from their previous 
place,” notes Britt. OpposiTE: The 
Declaration of Independence, 1844, 
by Edward Hicks hangs in the en- 
trance hall above an English ma- 
hogany-and-fruitwood desk. 
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Asove: “Many of the apartment’s 
architectural details were already 
in place when we began,” says 
Britt, who arranged a seating area 
near the living room’s 19th-cen- 
tury English marble fireplace and 
a stencil print by Matisse. 


The dining room itself is 
aubergine, however. It has 
only one window, so Britt 
needed to find a way to intro- 
duce light. “In both the liv- 
ing and dining rooms we had 
many coats of paint layered 
on the walls to create a high 
lacquer gloss,” he says. The 
dining room also displays 


some of the Matisse prints, 
and Britt notes, “We laid 
down a hot-pink rug, which 
picks up some of the pinks 
in the artwork to add a shot 
of color.” He had three mir- 
rors specially made, two of 
which are hung opposite 
each other to reflect light. 
The Russian chandelier, with 


Opposite: “We installed recessed 
lighting in the dining room to 
soften the space and painted the 
walls a rich, glossy aubergine,” 
Britt points out. The Matisse sten- 
cil prints are part of a 20-print 

set from the 1947 Jazz book. 
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its many prisms suspended 
from arched arms, lends an 
air of “playfulness,” he says; 
the blue of its glass base is re- 
peated in the opaline blue 
glass candlestick lamps set 
around the room. 

The entrance hall, from 
which all the main rooms 
open, also has a Russian 
chandelier, in addition to 
American art that, in con- 
junction with the other pieces 
in the apartment, makes the 
owners’ eclectic sensibility 
evident. The art is very dif- 
ferent from the Matisse sten- 
cil prints or the Dubuffet 
prints in the master bedroom. 

“An interest in things that 
relate to American history led 
us to folk art,” says the wife. 
“The combination of modern 


Lert: “Window treatments were 
kept to a minimum so as not to 
detract from the view of Cen- 

tral Park,” says Britt. John 
Bradley’s 19th-century Boy with 
Sinumbra Lamp is displayed above 
the library’s mantel. Brunschwig & 
Fils banquette and chair fabrics. 


“The apartment juxtaposes differ- 
ent periods and styles, the antique 
and the contemporary.” BELOw: 
Dubuffet prints align on a master 
bedroom wall. Silk bedcovering and 
striped pillow fabric, Manuel Cano- 
vas. Cowtan & Tout wallcovering. 





works and antique paintings 
seems somehow appropriate 
to our lives.” She is referring 
to an anonymous watercolor 
showing an Ohio farmstead 
and a depiction of the signers 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, done in 1844 by 
Edward Hicks, best known 
for his numerous versions of 
The Peaceable Kingdom. 

The combination of the 
chandelier, with its deep blue 
glass bowl and crystals, a 
floor painted in a complicat- 
ed geometric pattern taken 
from Frederick the Great’s 
palace Sans Souci and the folk 
art puts together “elegance 
and simplicity,” says Thomas 
Britt. “This kind of sophisti- 
cated connoisseurship really 
represents old New York.” 0 
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A MODERNIST 
VILLA SET INTO 
‘THE HILLS 
NEAR ZURICH 


Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by 
Richard Bryant/ARCAID 


Architect Charles Gwathmey 
designed a Z-shaped concrete- 
and-stucco-clad house for 
Cristina and Thomas Bechtler in 
Zumikon, Switzerland. Lert: Bar- 
rel-vaulted roofs form prominent 
overhangs at the front facade. 





ome architects never 

survive their mentors. 

The genius of Frank 

Lloyd Wright domi- 
nated the creativity of gen- 
erations of apprentices, most 
of whom never found their 
own voice. The great mod- 
ernist Louis Kahn cast a long 
shadow over his students at 
the University of Pennsylva- 
nia: Many remain tightly teth- 
ered to their master. 

Charles Gwathmey’s ca- 
reer represents a different 
problem of architectural sur- 
vival. Like many designers 
who came of professional age 
in the 1960s, the New York 
architect cut his teeth on the 


work of Le Corbusier, even 
winning a Fulbright to study 
the buildings in person. But 
when it came to his first ma- 
jor commission—a house and 
studio for his parents on 
Long Island—Gwathmey de- 
vised an architectural lan- 
guage so evolved from his 
original inspiration that the 
pair of structures established 
a precedent for the design- 
conscious Hamptons. 

After Gwathmey erected 
the two striking buildings, 
with their deeply carved, in- 
terpenetrating volumes, the 
issue was not whether he 
would survive Le Corbusier 
but whether he would sur- 


vive himself: That initial proj- 
ect was a hard act to follow, 
setting a paradigm for archi- 
tecture as sculptural object 
on the land. In later, larger 
commissions, Gwathmey con- 
tinued to treat the single- 
family house as a design 
laboratory—in the de Me- 
nil house (see Architectur- 
al Digest, December 1983), 
he stratified layers of space 
from front to back; in the 
Spielberg guesthouse (see 
Architectural Digest, Novem- 
ber 1994), he abstracted ver- 
nacular forms—but his par- 
ents’ house and studio always 
remained a touchstone. His 
subsequent houses—molded 


The residence is organized as “a 
cluster of interconnected parts 
whose overlapping fragments 
evoke a dense rural village,” says 
Gwathmey (below). ABove: An 
access road approaches the east fa- 
cade; panels of green limestone ar- 
ticulate the bedroom wing, at right. 





he idea of a reductive architec- 
ture was a mutual mandate,” says 
Gwathiney. “There was no hesita- 
tion, insecurity or compromise on 
my clients’ part.” Ricut: The front 
door opens to a double-height en- 
trance hall. At left are the main ter- 
race and, facing it, the living room. 





Opposite: The flat portion of 

the roof, which is constructed of 
lead-coated stainless steel, is a 
secondary terrace. The joining of 
the house’s elements, comments 
Gwathmey, makes an “abstract col- 
lage of volumetric intersection.” 
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into cylinders and cubes, fit- 
ted with bridges and walk- 
ways—looked like architec- 
tural dies tooled to contrast 
with the landscape. Their re- 
lationship to the site was a 
cool one, the earth serving 
simply as a pedestal. 

A recent commission in 
Switzerland, however, has 
challenged the basic precepts 
that have marked Gwathmey’s 
work and sustained his high- 
profile career. For the archi- 
tect, it signals a real turn. 

Longtime collectors of 
modern art, Thomas and 
Cristina Bechtler had, with 
five children, outgrown their 
Swiss villa. Unable to locate a 
suitable contemporary house, 
they visited an architecture 
bookstore to find their de- 
signer among the mono- 
graphs. They were commit- 
ted to modern architecture: 
‘Thomas Bechtler, a business- 
man, is president of the 
board of trustees of Zurich’s 
Kunsthaus Museum, and Cris- 
tina Bechtler publishes books 


on artists who sculpt land- 
scapes. Coincidentally, Cor- 
busier (“a difficult man,” notes 
Cristina Bechtler in passing) 
was an acquaintance of Thom- 
as Bechtler’s parents. 

A publication on Gwath- 
mey Siegel led to a meeting 
between Thomas Bechtler and 
Gwathmey in New York (held, 
in part, at the firm’s Guggen- 
heim Museum addition), fol- 
lowed by an invitation to the 
architect to visit Zurich and the 
site that awaited his vision. 

Set on a hillside in the vil- 
lage of Zumikon, with dra- 
matic vistas of Lake Zurich 
and the distant Alps, the 
property demanded a differ- 
ent architectural response 
than did the flat landscapes 
of Gwathmey’s previous com- 
missions. The ecosensitive 
building code, which limited 
the height to thirteen and 
a half feet above grade and 
dictated keeping the natural 
slopes, precluded Gwathmey’s 
notion of sculptural architec- 
ture, with its stand-up inde- 





pendence from the ground 
plane. “No question,” he says. 
“I realized immediately that 
the size of the house—ten 
thousand square feet, four- 
teen rooms—would engage 
the whole site. So the object- 
on-the-land idea changed to 
a building that was from— 
and in—the land.” 

While working on his con- 
ceptual model, Gwathmey 
recognized the opportunity 
the project represented.“Psy- 
chologically, the situation re- 
minded me of when I built 
my parents’ house, which was 
structured in a barn language 
that I had to learn,” he says. 
“For the Bechtlers I had to 
master an entire set of zon- 
ing ordinances from scratch, 
so I was at a place where I 
was thirty years ago. I felt 
unencumbered, free of all 
the historical constraints of 
our practice. The process was 
new for me, and I approached 
it without preconceptions. 
In an artistic sense, I was to- 
tally open.” 
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Taking the idea of a long- 
house, Gwathmey halved the 
building and shifted the two 
pieces forward and back on 
the site, linking the front and 
rear pavilions with a hyphen- 
ating element. The hyphen, 
containing a dining room up- 
stairs and an art gallery be- 
low, is itself attached to a 
two-story cylinder that acts 
as a knuckle to the rear wing. 
Each of the main sections— 
stuccoed masonry structures 
resting on a concrete base 
scored in grids—projects into 
the surrounding yard retaining 
walls that serve as terraces. 

“When you build in the 
ground, you’re also subcon- 
sciously making a ruin, with 
its sense of permanence and 
enclosure,” says Gwathmey. 
“I shaped the roof to handle 
Zurich’s snows but cut and 
sliced it, segmenting the forms 
for an incomplete silhouette.” 

“We were easy clients for 
Charles—we had a basic un- 
derstanding of modernist aes- 
thetics,” Cristina Bechtler says. 
“Stull, I pared the design a bit. 
American architects have a 
tendency to give a little more 
richness and detailing, and 
I always had to say, ‘Make it 
like a schoolhouse.’”’ 

The result is a plain but 
powerful structure that set- 
tles comfortably into the 
ground, within and from 
which it moves in great asym- 
metrical shifts. The contrap- 
posto of the design, each vol- 
ume playing off the other, 
creates visual tensions that 
change through the house 
and site. What the composi- 
tion loses in unity, it gains in 
dynamism: Here Gwathmey 
has fashioned a full environ- 
ment rather than an architec- 
tural centerpiece. 

The choice of paths at the 
lower-level front door is an 
architectural tease, a ques- 
tion of either heading straight 
back through a gallery con- 
taining a Donald Judd box 
and two forceful floor pieces 

continued on page 238 
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Opposite: For the living room, 
Gwathmey designed the fireplace, 
with its uplights and expressed flues, 
as “carved architectonic wall sculp- 
ture.” The balcony extends the 
study into the room; the interior 
windows are to the children’s wing. 


Low table is by Gwathmey Siegel. 


Lert: A perforated stainless-steel 
ceiling with integral lighting at its 
ridge defines the dining pavilion. 
Richard Long’s 1986 Wind Line 
Across England hangs in the beech 
alcove, where the countertop is 
fashioned of the same limestone 
used to detail the house’s exterior. 


“The Bechtlers believe that modern 
architecture is an art form,” Gwath- 
mey says. LEFT: The procession from 
the entrance to the gallery is marked 
by concrete columns and a glass-cof- 
fered ceiling. Richard Long’s stone 
and wood sculptures and Donald 
Judd’s chrome cube are site-specific. 
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“The terrace is the central out- 
door space,” notes Gwathmey. 

“It anchors the building to the site 
and sets up the organization.” A 
lap pool and the glazing of the ad- 
joining structures—the living 
ROU Ea Reed 
room—make the terrace the most 
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CALIFORNIA 
COLONIALISM 


ANGLO-INDIAN ELEMENTS FLAVOR 


A WEST COAST RESIDENCE 
Architectural Design by Jeffrey Beecroft 
Interior Design by Jeffrey Beecroft and Susan Beeson de Havenon 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Asove: Production designer Jef- 
frey Beecroft and set decorator Su- 
san Beeson de Havenon employed 
cinematic techniques in reworking 
a southern California residence. 
“In film you’re designing for the 
characters,” says Beecroft. “Here, 
we created an interior for someone 
who travels a lot—an adventurer.” 


RiGut: The living room, with its 
plantation chairs and Dutch colo- 
nial table, is a study in contrasts. 
“I’d worked with the client on 
films, so there was a kind of short- 
hand between us,” says Beecroft. 
“We started with the light: not just 
how it looks but how it feels.” Re- 
naissance Revival cabinet from Leif. 
Ralph Lauren Home white denim. 





hen you design for film, 

you're thinking about 

the characters, about 

moving the action along. 
You don’t have to worry about what’s 
inside or behind the walls—they just 
have to stay up,” says production de- 
Jeffrey Beecroft. “For this house 
we thought about how people would 
move through the spaces, what they 
would see from certain viewpoints, how 
the light would fall.” 

The house in question, a rambling 
Spanish-Mediterranean bungalow in 
southern California, was recently re- 
designed by Beecroft and set decorator 
Susan Beeson de Havenon. One might 
expect film designers to concoct some- 
thing that not only looked temporary 
but was Hashy and speedily consumed at 
a glance. But if the designers have in- 
corporated their cinematic sensibilities 
into the project—and even hired studio 
craftsmen to realize some of their 
ideas—the house is clearly permanent. 
As Beecroft notes, “We wanted to create 
a graceful setting that spoke of a gen- 
teel, quiet time.” 
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Opposite: A painted backdrop, one 
of a pair from ABC Carpet, hangs 
in the living room. “The clean lines 
and informal fabrics make it elegant 
but livable,” says de Havenon. Top: 
Peter Beard photographs flank the 
Steinway piano, which holds the 
resident’s Academy Awards. 


Still, at the client’s request, the re- 
design proceeded at a film-set pace. As 
Theresa Wilson, the landscape designer 
who laid out tropical plantings around 
the house as well as kumquat, lavender, 
maple and black bamboo, recalls, “We 
all collaborated smoothly, which was 
fortunate, as we had less than a year to 
do the whole job.” Since such renova- 
tions usually take at least eighteen 
months, this abbreviated construction 
time was a remarkable accomplishment. 
“We were able to do it because the job 
was done by people used to the film in- 
dustry,” says Beecroft. “We had trades 
working on top of trades.” 

Beecroft, whose film credits include 
12 Monkeys and Dances with Wolves, and 
de Havenon, who decorated the sets for 
True Stories, are trained to think about 


AsBove: “The Anglo-Raj style 
makes you feel as if you’re in anoth- 
er world,” says Beecroft, who found 
the dining room’s Indonesian archi- 
tectural fragment. Photographs are 
by Marcus Leatherdale. Swedish 
mirror is from Leif. Ralph Lauren 
Home glasses and cushion fabric. 


the quality of light and camera angles 
and how to establish the mise-en-scéne 
for action. But they wanted to avoid an 
airless, theatrical interior. “The client 
didn’t want the house to seem decorat- 
ed,” says de Havenon. “In the movies 
you re creating a fantasy, but a fantasy 
that looks real. Here we had to make 
everything livable.” 

In 1995 Beecroft and de Havenon 
conceived a summer residence in Maine 
for the soon-to-be-released film Head 
Above Water. The set-design house had 
dark floors and furniture along with 
white walls and slipcovers. Their client 
visited the Maine set, and he loved the 
house, says de Havenon. “He wanted us 
to capture the same idea for him.” In 
fact, furniture from the set ended up in 
the California place. 
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Most of the house is spread out on 
one level along the crest of a hill. The 
entrance, from a new stone courtyard, 
opens into a circular vestibule that 
forms the linchpin of the plan. From 
there a living room angles off in one di- 
rection, the dining room, kitchen and 
master suite in another, and an addi- 
tional bedroom wing in the third. Down 
the hill, adjoining a lower level at the 
rear of the house, are the pool and the 
pool pavilion. 

When Beecroft and de Havenon first 
saw the house, they noticed that the 
rooms were chopped up and the win- 
dows were small. The interiors needed 
to be opened up to enable the spaces to 
flow more smoothly. The living room 
was a dark, long and narrow space. 
Beecroft removed the south and west 
walls, replaced the existing fireplace 
and installed ten-foot-high mahogany 
French doors—which were crafted by 
studio carpenters—that open onto a 
newly added terrace. 

Beecroft and de Havenon arranged 
the living room furniture to take advan- 
tage of the light and the views. “Sitting 
in the living room when the sun is going 
down is extraordinary,” says Beecroft. 
“Light comes straight in and turns gold 
and amber.” The designer spent a good 
deal of time planning those views. “The 
client and I would go up to the site to 
see how the light would fall at different 
times of the day,” he remembers. “And 
we've opened up the house to the 
breezes from the south.” 





Lert: The master bedroom leads 
to a new balcony. “The doors and 
windows were all made by car- 
penters I’d worked with at Para- 
mount,” says Beecroft. Studio 
craftsmen also redesigned the bed, 
above which hang an antique map 
and Peter Beard photographs. 
Donghia fabric is on the chair and 
ottoman and the settee at right. 
Randolph & Hein drapery fabric. 


ABOVE: The master bath was 
opened up to the garden with a 
window wall inspired by an old 
Malaysian hotel. At left is a sink 
base put together by Beecroft and 
de Havenon. Antique Indonesian 
basket from Rituals. Paris Ceram- 
ics limestone floor. Kallista tub. 

















“IN THE MOVIES 
| YOU’RE CREATING 
A FANTASY. HERE 
WE HAD TO MAKE 
EVERY THING 
LIVABLE.” 





The living room furniture, including 
the caned plantation chairs and a nine- 
teenth-century Dutch ebony-and-jack- 
wood table, is very dark, in contrast with 
the overstuffed chairs and sofa, which 
are covered in white denim, and the 
light sisal carpet. “It creates a feeling 
that’s masculine but elegant,” remarks 
de Havenon. Some of the pieces they 
selected needed to be darker. “We kept 
staining the furniture darker and darker 
and making it duller and duller—we 
hate those shiny finishes,” she says. 
“We'd bring in bad wood and stain it to 
look like ebony and satinwood,” Bee- 
croft adds. “Even if the wood was good 
but not the right color, we’d stain it.” 

The dining room exudes the Old 
World atmosphere of a plantation in 
Ceylon or Singapore just after the 
British East India Company arrived in 
1819. Along one wall is a nineteenth- 
century teak architectural fragment that 
once adorned the facade of a house 
in Indonesia. “It was originally meant 
for the master bedroom, but it was 
just too overpowering there,” de Have- 
non comments. The fragment now sits 
atop a mahogany-and-glass cabinet of 
Beecroft’s design. “It was an idea that 
developed as we went along,” she ex- 
plains. “The client likes the sparkle of 
refracted light from glass, so we put 
glasses in the cabinet. In other parts of 
the house, we placed mirrors to reflect 
the outdoors and bounce light.” As 
Beecroft notes, “The glass makes things 
start to come alive.” He also had a satin- 
wood-and-ebony Dutch colonial linen 
chest from Sri Lanka converted into a 
bar. Alongside it is a twelve-foot-long 
table, custom-made in India, that is 
surrounded by chairs that evoke those 








continued on page 244 


A slate terrace—part of nearly 200 
feet of terrace added to the 
house—adjoins the living and din- 
ing rooms. Carved columns are from 
Afghanistan; the railings were made 
in Jakarta. Landscape designer 
Theresa Wilson set lush plantings 
around the swimming pool below. 
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APSLEY HOUSE RESTORED 


INSIDE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S LONDON MANSION 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Massimo Listri 





. psley House was the home of 

Arthur Wellesley, the first 

duke of Wellington and the 

hero of Waterloo. Today it’s 

the last great London house with the 

same family in residence and most of its 
collections intact. 

The rooms that were always back- 

stage are now the private apartments of 

the eighth duke and his family. The 


main reception rooms, given to the na- 
tion by the seventh duke and open to 
the public, have recently been restored 
with infinite care to look as they did at 
the time of the first duke. 

And therein lies an enigma—how to 
reconcile the soldier and his opulent 
rooms? Wellington was a man who pre- 
ferred to sleep in his military camp bed. 
He liked “early starts and cold meats,” 


Arthur Wellesley, the first duke of 
Wellington (below, in a portrait by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence), lived in 
Apsley House, which has been re- 
stored. ABOVE: Located at Hyde 
Park Corner, the house became 
known as “Number 1, London.” 


Lert: The Waterloo gallery, where 
Wellington held his annual Water- 
loo banquets, was added in 1828 to 
display his art. Many of the paint- 

ings were given to the duke by Fer- 
dinand VII of Spain. The torchéres 
were a gift of Nicholas I of Russia. 


and such was his reputation for plain 
speaking that Punch referred to him as 
the Wrought-Iron Duke: “We cannot 
but think that Iron Dukes like Iron 
Pokers are none the worse for just a 
little polish.” When asked whether he 
was not pleased to be cheered by the 
mob after Waterloo, he replied: “Not in 
the least. If I had failed, they would 
have shot me.” 
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Che ceiling ornament in the 
Piccadilly drawing room dates to 
1774, when Robert Adam designed 
the original house. Wellington 
commissioned additions from 
Benjamin Dean Wyatt, who intro- 
duced the white-and-gold palette. 
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Then why did the man of spartan 
tastes commission a gallery inspired by 
Versailles? Why did the man of good 
common sense live in rooms of such 
haughty demeanor? Although Welling- 
ton cared “not a pin” for personal glory, 
he cared a great deal about the glory 
due the state. European monarchs and a 
Russian czar, grateful that their thrones 
were safe for a bit longer, called him 
“mon cousin,” showered him with trea- 


sures and came to dine. A “grateful na- 
tion” gave him money to create a pala- 
tial setting for the hero he had become, 
and he did so. It was his duty. 
Reverence for Wellington ensured 
that very little in the house changed af- 
ter his death in 1852. Much has been 
written tracing its history and aggran- 
dizement from the red-brick terrace 
house that Robert Adam designed in the 
1770s. Wellington’s brother acquired 
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the house in 1807 and commissioned 
James Wyatt to make changes and de- 
sign a library. Wellington bought the 
house from his brother in 1817 and 
asked Wyatt’s son, Benjamin Dean Wy- 
att, to design a dining room in the clas- 
sical taste; eleven years later he asked 
him to create a new portico, face the 
house with Bath stone and enlarge it by 
adding the Waterloo gallery, a room 
that started a revival of Louis XIV style. 


She PICTURES 
SHOULD BE HUNG 
LIKE POSTAGE 
STAMPS—THAT’S 
THE WAY THEY DID 
MEIN PHOSE DAYS.” 


Those successive changes are docu- 
mented and in meticulous order, and 
the house is a superb museum of the 
decorative arts in England. The chal- 
lenge is to put the man into his rooms. 

“He wasn’t a stern man, and it con- 
cerns me that his person has been pro- 
gressively removed from the house,” 
says the current duke. “A new joint com- 
mittee of management includes the 
family and the V&A, and we’ve been 





ABOVE: Wyatt is believed to have 


based his design for the striped 


drawing room on Napoleon’s mili- 
tary tent room at Malmaison. The 
martial theme is enforced with the 


portraits, which are mostly of 
Wellington’s fellow officers. 
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Using inventories of Apsley House 
taken in 1854 and 1857 as well as 
Richard Ford’s 1853 book Apsley 
House and Walmer Castle, curators 
were able to restore the house as 
closely as possible to how it was 


when the first duke lived there. 


Lert: In another corner of the li- 
brary is an Adam fireplace. ABOVE: 
Two chairs were made in 1837 
from the elm under which Welling- 
ton stood during the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. He was presented with one; 
the other is at Windsor Castle. 


talking about putting photographs out 
on top of the piano to show the family 
and the rooms over the years. We have 
a marvelous lithograph of a ball given 
by my grandparents in 1902, the two 
of them with Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra, leading a minuet in the Wa- 
terloo gallery.” 

Wellington was an engaging man, 
and stories about his quick wit are fam- 
ily legend. “My favorite,” the eighth 
duke says, “is the evening he was at a re- 
ception given by Louis X VIII just after 
Waterloo, and as he walked into the 
room many who were formerly loyal to 
Napoleon turned away. The king apolo- 
gized, but he replied, ‘Oh, it’s quite all 
right. It’s not the first time I’ve seen 
their backs.’” 

Sir Walter Scott admired Welling- 
ton’s “table-talk” for “the sweetness and 
abandon with which it flowed.” He 
cared little about food or wine and 
tended to heap far too much on his 
plate, then became so engrossed in con- 
versation that he would forget to eat it. 

It was a busy house during the Lon- 
don season, more office than home, 


continued on page 232 
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ARCHITECTURE 


OLSON SUNDBERG 


KCHOING PRAIRIE HOUSE TRADITIONS OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO 





Architect James Olson’s house for 
Sharon and Leon Kaufman in High- 
land Park, Illinois, is, he says, a “con- 
trast of weight and weightlessness.” 
ABOVE: Its thick front walls anchor 
the structure, while horizontal sun 
screens “float delicately overhead.” 


eep in Frank Lloyd 

Wright country, a 

house “designed 

for a new centu- 

ry,” as its owners put it, nev- 
ertheless sustains the tradi- 
tion and spirit of the Prairie 
School. Its solid, angular forms 
join with the earth, becoming 
an extension of it. Its strong 
horizontal lines echo the flat- 
ness of the terrain and the ar- 
chitectural style that most de- 
fines this heartland landscape. 
The house represents the 
latest venture in the Mid- 
west for Seattle-based Olson 
Sundberg Architects. Chi- 
cagoans Sharon and Leon 
Kaufman were drawn to the 
firm after studying—in pub- 
lications and in person—its 
design solutions for sites of 
commanding natural beauty 
as well as its work with pri- 
vate art collections (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, February 
1990 and August 1994). The 
couple, seeking a house that 
would refocus their lives on 


Text by Carol McMichael Reese 
Photography by Bruce van Inwegen 


both art and the outdoors, 
selected a lot in a newly de- 
veloped section of undis- 
turbed prairie in Highland 
Park—a northern Chicago 
suburb—and asked James Ol- 
son to appraise it. 

As the three of them ex- 
plored the property togeth- 
er, Olson was particularly 
impressed with the develop- 
ment itself: “an exceptional 
example,” he says, “of how 
to carve up an ecologically 
sensitive zone for homesites 
—it’s how people in the fu- 
ture will be able to keep the 
land we have left and allow 
for a certain urbanization.” 
The architect recommended 
that the Kaufmans purchase 
a two-lot site near their orig- 
inal choice, one that instead 
fronted a secluded cul-de- 
sac, backed up to a small riv- 
er and fanned out to an ad- 
joining nature preserve. “The 
edge of that amazing place 
evoked for me wild parks in 
Kenya, where the animals 








The red earth tones of the sand- 
stone-and-concrete cladding 
“enrich the greens of the foliage,” 
Olson notes. ABOVE: Pavers in one 
of two courtyards abutted by a col- 
onnaded gallery absorb the winter 
sun; trees provide summer shade. 


come right up to the salt lick,” 
Olson remarks. Standing on 
the lot that he favored, 
he envisioned a single-story 
house with low, spreading 
wings that planted itself 
firmly on the land. It would 
have a welcoming yet rela- 
tively formal street presence 
and an expansive rear facade 
that embraced prairie views. 
“I knew this couldn’t be 
a strictly ecological house,” 
says Olson, an ardent en- 
vironmentalist whom peo- 
ple sometimes mistake for 
a “green” architect. “Eighty- 
five hundred square feet for 
two people is not a concept 
grounded in conservation and 
ecology. But it’s a ‘nature’ 
house. Many people will pass 
through it and come away 
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\ “saturation of color and material” 
in the entrance hall, says Olson, 
“dramatizes the straight-ahead 
prairie view.” In the living room, a 
Fernando Botero sculpture stands 
on the house’s main axis; at right is 
a 1961 Kenneth Noland oil. Geoffrey 
Bradfield, who furnished the interi- 
ors, designed the sofas and chair, all 
covered in Clarence House fabric. 


with a much greater sensi- 
tivity toward the surround- 
ing wilderness.” 

In its massing and mate- 
rials, the residence makes si- 
multaneously assertive and 
sympathetic gestures to the 
environment. Although dense 
exterior walls of red Colora- 
do sandstone and concrete 
tinted earth shades affix the 


structure to its base, rows 
of seemingly detached roof 
planes hover overhead, me- 
diating its bulk. It was in re- 
sponse to the vast horizon 
that Olson designed the house 
to “both hunker down and 
stretch upward,” he says. 
The architect explains that 
his ideas for the interior grew 
from an image of “walking 


A 


in the front door and having 
your eye not linger on any- 
thing but the landscape on 
the other side.” With design 
collaborator Richard Sund- 
berg, he put the entrance hall 
and the living room at the 
nexus of the plan in a forma- 
tion whose visual destination 
is, indeed, the prairie. The 
living room is the core of the 





house: Two main areas—the 
dining room, to the west, and 
the similarly sized library/ 
media room, to the east—are 
adjacent. The living room 
feels freed up and “outside”; 
by contrast, the flanking 
rooms are more wrapped and 
secure. The entrance hall, 
too, has a degree of enclosure 
that immediately sets it apart 


from the comparatively un- 
restrained main space. 

A colonnaded gallery runs 
the length of the house, cut- 
ting between the entrance 
hall and the living room, mak- 
ing a cross axis. [win court- 
yards abutting the gallery lie 
on the entrance side; they al- 
low interior vistas and serve 
to organize activity zones. 


Olson’s primary intent with 
the house’s central area was 
to create a sense of openness. 
He layered the glass of the 
picture window to give the 
illusion that no barrier sep- 
arates the interior and the 
river and prairie. He pared 
away the ceiling to reveal 
a higher volume; two canti- 
levered panels of stretched 


The pierced walls aid circulation 
and distribute light, enhancing the 
house’s function as a backdrop for 
art. BELow: The long axis is the 
colonnaded gallery that extends 
past the entrance hall, at left, and 
the dining room to the west terrace. 


translucent fabric screen clere- 
story windows, advancing 
what Olson describes as a 
“weightlessness-to-infinity” 
effect. Daylight plays across 
the canopy, and the sensa- 
tion is of a light-and-space 
construction—so that the 
house, designed in large mea- 
sure as a congenial setting 

continued on page 238 
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“The living room melts into the 
wilderness in an attempt to lose the 
distinction between inside and out,” 
says Olson. At the house’s rear fa- 

cade, which overlooks a nature sanc- 
tuary, indigenous plantings by land- 
scape architect Douglas Hills “bring 
eels MPC ea Moe e ce merce 

sands of years, right to the door.” 
























PAINTING 





By Deborah Solomon 


MEADOW’S EDGE 
NEAR MORITZBURG 


Lerr: Hermann Max Pechstein, 


1910. Oil on canvas; 27%" x 31%". 


Breaking with traditions of strict 
realism, Pechstein and other 
Expressionists used color as a 
powerful means to communicate 
inner states of mind. Leonard 
Hutton Galleries, New York. 


RooF THATCHER 


ABOVE: Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, 
1921. Oil on canvas; 35%" x 30". 
Schmidt-Rottluff studied archi- 
tecture before cofounding the 
Expressionist group the Briicke 
(Bridge) in 1906. Galerie Uter- 
mann, Dortmund, Germany. 


nxiety wasn’t in- 

vented in the twen- 

tieth century. But 

anxiety worship 

was. No sooner had this cen- 
tury begun than the Ger- 
man Expressionists were turn- 
ing out pictures notable for 
their agitated brushwork and 
shrieking color—a kind of 
nervous breakdown in pig- 
ment. The paradox is that by 
courting disorder they creat- 
ed a new order, an art broth- 
erhood of Sturm und Drang. 
For all of its acknowledged 
historical importance, Ger- 
man Expressionism has not 
received its full due. Max 
Beckmann, Ernst Ludwig 


COMPELLING WORKS TAKE THEIR PLACE 
IN THE FOREFRONT OF MODERN ART 





Kirchner and Emil Nolde 
have been mentioned fre- 
quently in recent years, but 
Expressionism as a whole 
fails to command the wide 
popularity of the other great 
modern movements. Perhaps 
that’s because it lacks a cen- 
tral personality, a Monet or 
a Picasso to lend it brand- 
name cachet. So, too, it lacks 
a central city: In the years be- 
fore World War I the Ger- 
man art scene was splintered 
between Dresden, Berlin and 
Munich, and artists were 
constantly packing their suit- 
cases and boarding a train for 
someplace else. 

Another reason German 
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NOLDE-STIFTUNG SEEBULL 


MANY ARTISTS OF THE BRUCKE 
WERE TRAINED AS ARCHITECTS. 


AUTUMN SEA XVI 


ABOVE: Emil Nolde, 1911. Oil 
on canvas; 29" x 35". Ina se- 
ries of interpretations of tumul- 
tuous seas, Nolde employed 
vigorous brushstrokes and bold 
colors to depict the waters’ tur- 
moil, reflecting his own mood in 
the process. Christie’s, London. 











HEAD OF A GIRL 


BELow: Alexei von Jawlensky, 
1916. Oil on linen; 14" x 10%". 
Jawlensky’s portraits were influ- 
enced by Russian religious icons; 
but instead of uniform expres- 
sions, his paintings presented a 
variety of emotions. Achim 


Moeller Fine Art, New York. 





Expressionism is hard to get 
into clear focus is the vari- 
ety of styles it encompasses. 
Beckmann’s urban _night- 
mares, with figures crammed 
into claustrophobic spaces, 
inhabit an altogether differ- 
ent realm than do Gabriele 
Minter’s color-rich dream- 
scapes. And Kirchner’s lurid 
café dwellers neither know 
nor care about the spiritual 
yearnings that led Wassily 
Kandinsky to blaze his amaz- 
ing trail toward abstraction. 
Stull, German Expression- 
ism is among the high points 
of modern art, and as the 
century draws to a close, it is 
easy to feel nostalgic for its 
dewy beginnings. Those who 
think the movement deserves 
credit mainly for spawning 
Neo-Expressionism—the 
1980s revival that turned so 
many SoHo neophytes in- 
to instant masters—need to 
think again. “Creating vi- 
sions is a Godlike act,” the 
Expressionist sculptor Ernst 
Barlach asserted in 1906, 
and, in spite of the inflated 
tone of his comment, he and 
his friends did remake Euro- 
pean art, or at least rough up 
the smooth, measured sur- 
face of French tradition. 
officially 


got under way in 1905, when 


Expressionism 


the group called the Briicke 
(Bridge) was founded in 
Dresden. Its members, as- 
toundingly, had virtually no 
training in art. Rather, Kirch- 
ner and his circle—Erich 
Heckel, Karl Schmidt-Rott- 
luff and Fritz Bleyl—were 
students of architecture. They 
were still in their twenties 
when they finished their stud- 
ies at Dresden’s Polytechnic 
[Institute and banded togeth- 
er in open revolt against the 
bourgeois ethos of modern 
culture. The artists weren’t 
sure what they were for, but 
they knew what they were 
against: realism, Jugendstil 
and especially Impression- 
ism, which they dismissed as 
a bouquet of pleasing colors 





to be hung over the sofa. 

Of all the members of the 
Briicke, surely the most gift- 
ed was Kirchner, a mercurial 
Bavarian whose jittery, angu- 
lar figures come the closest 
to defining what we think of 
as typically Expressionist in 
art. He considered van Gogh 
and Munch the leading ex- 








_amples of artists driven by 
| inner necessity, and in his 
own work he brought their 
_ over-the-top emotionalism 
mo scenes of streets, city 
squares and cafés. It was 
Kirchner who drafted the 


Briicke’s manifesto (“We 
call all young people to- 
gether...”), a document that 


would later be criticized as 
a generic avant-garde tract. 
But then the work of artists 
is meant to be seen and 
not heard. 

Every group has its busi- 
nessman, and the Briicke was 
no exception. Heckel, a mild- 
mannered Saxon, took care 
of practical matters, renting 


an empty butcher shop in 
a working-class section of 
Dresden that served as the 
artists’ communal atelier. 
There, in the Berliner Stras- 
se, the artists produced their 
paintings, carvings and wood- 
block prints. Strongly influ- 
enced by the Middle Ages, 

continued on page 236 


LANDSCAPE WITH 
DARK TREES 


Wassily Kandinsky, 1908. Oil on 
pasteboard; 13" x 16%". Kandin- 
sky said that he “felt much more 
at home in the realm of color 
than in that of line” and eventual- 
ly became one of the first propo- 
nents of abstraction. Galerie Jan 
Krugier, Geneva and New York. 





Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg/Interior Design by fed fohnson 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ANTASY AT 
TWIN FARMS 


FIVE NEW COTTAGES 
ENHANCE THE VERMONT INN 


“Twin Farms was a pivotal project Lert: Log Cabin is one of five new 
in our careers,” says architect Alan _— cottages added to the inn, which 
Wanzenberg of his collaboration was owned from the 1920s to the 
on the Vermont inn with his late 1950s by novelist Sinclair Lewis 
partner, designer Jed Johnson. and Dorothy Thompson. 
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is) Jed 


owhere 
Johnson’s range 


as an interior 

designer more 
thoroughly or exuberantly 
demonstrated than in his 
work on Twin Farms, an inn 
in Barnard, Vermont. The 
late designer and his partner, 
architect Alan Wanzenberg, 
oversaw the renovation of 
the hotel’s main house and 
construction of three guest 
cottages in 1993; last year 
they completed five other 
distinctive cottages. 

Inn, however, is too home- 
spun a word for Twin Farms. 
Under the ownership of the 
Honolulu-based Twigg-Smith 


family and the management 
of Shaun and Beverley Mat- 
thews, Twin Farms has set 
out to become one of the 
most exclusive, if unassum- 
ing, hotels in America, and 
the architecture and design 
go a good way toward meet- 
ing that goal. 

‘Twin Farms is a property 
with history. The original 
two farmhouses, one eigh- 
teenth century (which has 
since burned), one nine- 
teenth—hence the “Twin’— 
were acquired in 1928, to- 
gether with three hundred 
surrounding acres, by nov- 
elist Sinclair Lewis and 
his wife, journalist Dorothy 


Thompson. The Vermont 
retreat was the first and, it 
turned out, the only real 
house the Nobel laureate 
would ever own. 

In times both rough and 
smooth, Lewis thought of 
the farm with longing and 
looked to it for solace, envi- 
sioning, as he wrote his wife, 
the “apple trees, and flam- 
ing lilies, and the moon over 
the low mountains and you 
and me...and lamplight and 
lots of books.” For her part, 
‘Thompson confessed to Lew- 
is that she felt that Twin 
Farms was “the best expres- 
sion in life of both of us— 
beautiful, comfortable, hos- 





“We wanted the cottages to have 
some humor, to reflect the person- 
ality of the owners, who collect folk 
art,” says Wanzenberg. Opposite: 
Johnson and senior associate Vance 
Burke carried the canine theme 
inside Log Cabin. On the sofa 

is a circa 1880 carriage robe from 
Laura Fisher Antiques. 


ABOVE: Cave Canem, a 19th-centu- 
ry Italian tile picture, hangs over 
the cabin’s bed. Dog-head chande- 
lier from John Rosselli. Paw-print 
rug by Patterson, Flynn, Martin & 
Manges. Bedcovering and drapery 
fabrics by Cowtan & Tout. Sofa 
fabric from Clarence House. 
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Lert: “We had to do more than 
just make a nice country inn,” says 
Wanzenberg, who, with project ar- 
chitect Scott Cornelius, devised a 
gambrel roof for Barn. BELow: A 
sea dragon beam extends into 
Barn’s Scandinavian-style living 
area. Wood deer head by John 
Rosselli. Bowls and throw from 
Laura Fisher Antiques. 


pitable and unpretentious.” 

In their expansion of Twin 
Farms, Johnson and Wan- 
zenberg were clearly guided 
by Thompson’s words and 
the precedent of the couple’s 
tenure generally, although 
they infused the property 
with a subtle but unmistak- 
ably cosmopolitan flavor that 
is not in the least charac- 
teristic of rural Vermont. 
Here, too, the Lewises can 
be imagined to have made a 
contribution—their guests, 
after all, ranged from H. L. 





RiGcut: Sandstone floors and pati- 
nated plaster convey a Tuscan 
theme in Woods’s living area. 
Twigg by David Bates is an homage 
to the owners. Round table in fore- 
ground, Reymer-Jourdan. Green 
fabric on pillows and armchairs, 
Brunschwig & Fils. Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges rug. 


Mencken (who came only 
when he was assured he 
would not have to play ten- 
nis or go for walks) to Rebec- 
ca West to a young Hen- 
ry Kissinger, and Dorothy 
Thompson was an adventur- 
ous traveler. 

But on the whole the new 
cottages take Twin Farms in 
a fresh direction. In these 
meticulously realized build- 
ings, hotel science has been 
expertly crossed with the 
artistry of architecture and 
interior design and topped 
with a dollop of fantasy. The 
goal, says Wanzenberg, was 
to create “a strong visual 
memory”: hotel rooms, in 
other words, that ,.guests 
would not soon forget. 

First came the practical. 
Superb hotel rooms are a 
more comfortable and flaw- 
lessly functioning environ- 
ment than can ordinarily be 
sustained in day-to-day life, 
and Wanzenberg and John- 
son were presented with an 
array of requirements to help 
achieve that perfection. 

In each cottage there had 
to be separate access and hid- 
den closets for housekeep- 
ing; both the fireplace and 
the television had to be visi- 
ble from the bed; walls had to 
be painted rather than up- 
holstered, lest the fabrics re- 
tain any traces of cigarette 
smoke; discretion and pri- 
vacy were primary, which 
meant tlfat doors had to close 


Ricut: In Woods’s oak-paneled 
bed alcove is The Trail by David 
Moriarty. In front of the bed, which 
has a leather-and-nailhead head- 
board, is a pair of circa 1930 French 
wrought-iron-and-leather X-stools 
from Reymer-Jourdan Antiques. 
Bedcovering by Schumacher. 














ABOVE: “We hoped to give guests 
an experience they wouldn’t com- 
monly have in New England,” says 
Wanzenberg. Meadow, a vernacu- 
lar cottage, has twig latticework. 


BreLow: In Meadow’s Moroccan- 
inspired interiors, an Anglo-Indian 
barley-twist table from Yale R. 
Burge sits in a tile-covered corner. 
Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. 
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off various sections of the 
suite at any given time. The 
owners insisted on generous 
and varied closet space; 
sumptuous baths, where tubs 
had a view to the landscape; 
an area in which tea or coffee 
could be prepared; and, in 
order to take full advantage 
of the setting, a screen porch. 
For structures that basical- 
ly consist of one room with 
a dressing area and a bath, 
the floor plans, Wanzenberg 
says, are “surprisingly com- 
plicated.” 

The cottages are compli- 
cated in another sense too: 
Wanzenberg and Johnson 
did not feel they should cre- 
ate a signature for the exteri- 
or architecture. They chose 
to subordinate the cottages 
to the main house, whose 
New England farmhouse 
vernacular set the style: 
wood siding relieved by 





touches of latticed wood; 
copper or metal roofs, which 
help make a heavy accumula- 
tion of snow manageable; 
and a basic palette of soft 
grays and warm whites with 
trim occasionally heightened 
by the addition of such other 
classic New England colors 
as dirty blue, barn red and 
hunter green. 

If the exteriors are sobriety 
and respectfulness distilled, 
the interiors erupt in pent-up 
energy and invention. “We 
wanted guests to enter into 
different stylistic worlds, fan- 
tastical worlds,” Wanzenberg 
says. “We wanted it to seem 
as if someone had had an idea 
about a place or a period and 
then began imagining it. Jed 
never meant for the interi- 
ors to be authentic. They’re 
utopian. The whole experi- 
ence of Twin Farms 1s.” 

Consider the cottage that’s 














“WE WANTED GUESTS TO ENTER INTO DIFFERENT STYLIST CVWOREDS? 


“We decided to heighten the ex- 
perience inside each cottage—to 
create a dramatic change, a visual 
feast,” notes Wanzenberg. Mead- 
ow’s tented ceiling is of shaped 
plaster. Fonthill fabric on wicker 
chairs, which are from Grange. 





known as Woods, the first of 
the new group to be com- 
pleted. The gravel parking 
court, stonework, restrained 
siding and deliberately plain 
window shutters are no 
preparation for the elegant 
Tuscan-inflected interior 
that opens up beyond its un- 
prepossessing front door. 
A narrow entrance hall leads 
to a substantial room with a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, which 
sets the cottage’s Italian- 
ate sensibility. This contin- 
ues in Johnson’s use of col- 
ored plaster walls, sandstone 
floors, an iron chandelier, 
tooled leather headboards 
and eighteenth-century Ital- 
ian furniture. 

In Log Cabin, the transi- 
tion from exterior to interior 
is less dramatic, but what the 
cottage lacks in drama, it 

continued on page 240 
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Opposite: A ceiling of handwoven 
ash and plaster walls with hay 
rubbed into the finish define Or- 
chard’s Japanese-style living room 
and bedroom, which are separated 
by an ash divider. Cowtan & Tout 
animal-print bedcovering. 


Asove: “Neither Jed nor I had a 
predisposition to a style, which was 
useful for our work on Twin 
Farms,” says Wanzenberg. “We 
both loved history in a way that re- 
spects a certain tradition and qual- 
ity of detailing and craftsmanship.” 
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Interior Design by Sarah McNeal Few 
Text by Jesse Kornbluth 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


MIXED MEDIA IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


JOURNALIST TOM WICKER AND TELEVISION 
PRODUCER PAMELA HILL’S BROW NSTONE 





na time when a book contract may 
contain more zeroes than a movie 
deal, it’s no longer astounding 
when a writer buys a town house, 
an estate or half a county. But in 1974, 
when New York Times columnist Tom 
Wicker and his wife, television news 
producer Pamela Hill, began to think 
about a larger home for their family, a 
house on the Upper East Side of Man- 
hattan was an unattainable fantasy. 
Houses were for publishers, not writers. 
Writers lived, like the Wickers, in two 
floors of a brownstone and considered 
themselves lucky. 
Three remarkable events changed 
that. 
In 1973 Tom Wicker had published a 


novel called Facing the Lions. To his sur- 


Lert: Tom Wicker, author of Trag- 
ic Failure, and Pamela Hill, a senior 
executive producer for CNN 
(above), worked with Louisville- 
based designer Sarah McNeal Few 
to update their New York brown- 
stone, which dates from 1876. 


Far Lert: The 1740 paneling in 
the second-floor hall was added in 
a 1910 renovation. The English 
bureau-secretary is 19th century. 
Few had the bookcases in the li- 
brary beyond crafted on-site. Clar- 
ence House chintz. Stark carpets. 


prise and delight, the book rocketed up 
the best-seller list, topping out at num- 
ber three. A lucrative paperback sale 
followed. “Tom was feeling very opti- 
mistic,” his wife says. 

Next, the infrastructure of New York 
City fell apart all at once, and a great 
many otherwise intelligent New York- 
ers fled the city. With their flight, the 
bottom dropped out of the Manhat- 
tan real estate market. And even fools 
weren't rushing in to buy. 

The third and key event was a friend’s 
mention of a nineteenth-century brown- 
stone just around the corner. Suddenly 
flush and uniquely bullish, Wicker 
rushed over and knocked on the door. 
‘The owner, who had lived there for half 
a century, showed him around. Through- 
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he house, there were cords hanging 

rom the lights; the toilets also had pull 

-ords. But the place was authentic, nev- 

er abused, clearly capable of restoration. 

Wicker offered to buy it on the spot. 

“That would be fine,” the owner said. 
“But I want no agents or lawyers. And I 
do have my price.” 

Wicker asked the price. 

“Tt was within my means,” he recalls. 
“T almost fell over.” 

Soon after the Wickers closed the 
deal, they discovered that much of the 
woodwork, including the front door, 
dated from 1740—courtesy of a 1910 
renovation. Indeed, the second floor, 
with mullioned windows and columns 
that look like glazed oak, seems like an 
entranceway to another time. But the 
floor below was a warren of rooms—the 
old staff quarters. With architect Mi- 
chael Rubenstein, the couple reorga- 
nized the first-floor spaces. And then 
they pretty much ran out of money. 

“We lived with nothing on the first 
floor for quite a while,” Hill says. “We 
were young.” 

But it came to pass that the Wickers 
decided to give a dinner party for A. M. 
Rosenthal, the executive editor of the 
Times. “We raced out and bought any 
kind of furniture that looked okay and 
could be delivered in a week,” Hill says, 
with a laugh that’s halfway between 
amused and rueful. 

In 1986 that furniture no longer suit- 
ed them. And Hill and Wicker were in a 
position to do something about it. She 
had advanced to the top of the ABC 
news division (she’s now a senior vice- 
president and a senior executive pro- 
ducer for CNN), and he had published 
a shelf of books that had achieved that 
rare double feat: They were not only 
bought, they were read. Kathy and Har- 
vey Sloane, their close friends in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, said they had just the 
designer for the Wickers, and because 
Harvey was the mayor and Kathy ruled 
over a perfectly done old house, the 
Wickers asked Sarah McNeal Few to 
take on their brownstone. 







Few does not merely happen to wel- 


“I like nothing more than to work 
at home in front of a big fire,” says 
Hill of the living room. An Audubon 
print is at left; at right is a Chagall 
lithograph. Few had the 1740 wood- 
work restored, painted and glazed. 
Nesle chandelier. Brunschwig & 
Fils ottoman and shade fabric. 
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come assignments in old houses—she 
also lives in one. It’s her parents’ house 
in Louisville, the house in which she 
was born. She’s had no formal training 
as a designer, but she hasn’t needed it— 
her great-aunt and great-uncle were 
clients of French and Company and 
Charles of London, and her parents 
were passionate collectors. That conti- 
nuity has extended to her clientele (“I’ve 
had several families in New Orleans for 
twenty-five years”) and her staff (“Some 
of my craftsmen have been with me 

continued on page 244 


Lert: The dining room features a 
devil’s mask that Hill found in Bo- 
livia and a Mexican primitive oil. 
The dining table is 19th-century 
French. Brunschwig & Fils chair 
fabric and bamboo wallcovering. 


BeLow: The study looks much as it 
has for years. “I’d have been com- 
fortable in a men’s club,” Wicker 
says. The advertisement over the 
fireplace once adorned a New York 
Times truck. Opposite: A Chilean 
box is on a table in the master bed- 
room. Clarence House wallcovering. 
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Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Robert Pisano 
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IKE & KLIGERMAN 


A PACIFIC NORTHWEST RETREAT FOR PRODUCERS 
RICHARD DONNER AND LAUREN SHULER DONNER 


ABove: “It was a topographical puz- 
zle,” says architect Thomas A. Kli- 
german of a house he and John Ike 
designed on a Northwest island for 
director-producer Richard Donner 
and his wife, producer Lauren 
Shuler Donner. “We followed the 
contours of the shoreline, saved 
trees and wiggled around rocks.” 


The residence, which the archi- 
tects describe as “western Shingle 
Style,” was built largely with “fall- 
en trees found on-site,” says Kli- 
german. “Some were milled into 
boards; the wacky and cool ones we 
used for columns, steps and beams.” 
RiGut: Madrona logs flank the liv- 
ing room’s river-rock fireplace. 
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lot of stamina is re- 
quired to make suc- 
cessful fast-paced 
movies. Richard 
Donner, the director and 
producer of such adrenaline- 
spiked films as Lethal Weapon 
(all three) and Assassins as 
well as the comedy Maverick, 
and his wife, Lauren Shuler 
Donner, whose producing 
credits include Dave, St. 
Elmo’s Fire and Free Willy, 
know this firsthand. They 
readily acknowledge the 
restorative powers of their 
far-from-Hollywood Pacific 
Northwest retreat. 

While on location in Ta- 
coma and Seattle with Three 
Fugitives in 1989, Shuler Don- 
ner became enchanted by the 
local scenery of giant ever- 





greens, rocky shores and the 
Puget Sound. She had no 
trouble convincing her hus- 
band of its soothing effect. 
“We first thought of a log 
cabin in the woods,” says 
Donner. “It had to be nat- 
ural and informal,” Shuler 
Donner adds. “We wanted 
it to be directly on the wa- 
ter, with a western view, and 
surrounded by lots of big 
fat trees.” 

After finding just that 
setting, they contacted archi- 
tects Thomas A. Kligerman 
and John Ike. The partners, 
who met while working for 
Robert A. M. Stern Archi- 
tects and opened their own 
office in New York in 1989, 
have become known for ar- 
chitecture with a picturesque 








ys a 








rusticity. In Ike and Kliger- 
man’s hands, the log house 
concept soon took on the 
characteristics of indigenous 
timber structures built by 
Native Americans as well as 
rambling mountain lodges 
later erected by affluent new 
arrivals. “We wanted to make 
it part of nature but not too 
corny,” says Kligerman. 
The result is a large, 
sprawling house with copper- 
clad gabled roofs and deep 
eaves that seem to brush the 
rocky terrain. “It’s not a 
compulsively put-together 
house,” says Kligerman. “It’s 
shaggy and relaxed.” The 
long, low horizontal lines 
are faintly reminiscent of the 
Prairie houses of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, although much of the 


wood detailing shows an af- 
finity with the structures de- 
signed by San Francisco ar- 
chitect Bernard Maybeck in 
the early part of the century. 
“Maybeck’s work has a slight- 
ly unfinished quality that’s 
fantastic,” says Kligerman. 
The house’s hug-the-earth 
quality belies the way the 
spaces expand vertically in- 
side. For example, the main 
hall, a rectangular boat- 
house-size space, sixty-five 
feet long and twenty-seven 
feet high, contains both liv- 
ing and dining rooms. From 
the front door, it unfolds dra- 
matically on three descend- 
ing levels. Several steps down 
from the entrance hall is 
the dining room; down a few 
more steps is the living room. 


At the opposite end, a 
glass wall frames a striking 
view of water and trees. “I 
like one big room,” Shuler 
Donner emphasizes. “I want- 
ed to be able to sit at the din- 
ing table and look out over 
the living room to the water. 
It’s like being on the bridge 
of a ship. You can watch the 
waves breaking in a storm.” 

Throughout the main hall, 
sturdy tree trunks support a 
massive ceiling structure of 
triangular trusses and log 
purlins. A range of trees on 
the property, including ma- 
drona, wild cherry, white 
fir, Douglas fir and cedar, 
were recycled into columns. 
“We liked the idea of having 
tree trunks inside and out,” 
says Shuler Donner. The 





Opposite: The dining room is 
part of the multilevel main hall, 
“a lodgelike space,” says Ike, 
that also includes the living room 
and entrance hall. A lantern the 
Donners own inspired the large 
wrought iron chandelier. 


AsBoVve: The architects diverged 
from the natural palette in the 
kitchen. “The bright white cup- 
boards and island are more south- 
ern Californian than northwestern 
in feel,” Kligerman says. Stained- 
glass windows appear through- 
out. Country Floors tile floor. 
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The master bedroom, which 
projects out from the north wing 
toward the water, “is almost all 
glass,” Kligerman points out. 


“One advantage of a twisting floor 


plan is that the rooms face away 
from each other, so wide-open 
views and privacy don’t clash.” 


- <t 


quirky, sinuous trunks offer a 
counterpoint to the architec- 
ture, but the reason wasn’t 
just aesthetic. ‘he couple are 
environmental and animal 
rights activists, and with 
their builder, Rolf Eriksen, 
they decided to use trees that 
had been felled by storms. 


Douglas fir was milled into 


wall paneling and trusses and 
beams for the roof, while 


cedars were made into posts 
for the decks. 

Like the materials, the 
construction process could 
be called homegrown. “We 
set up a small mill on the 
premises,” Kligerman says. 
“That way, if we ran out of 
something or it didn’t fit per- 
fectly, we didn’t have to wait 
for the next ferry.” 

Much of the house looks 





out onto carefully framed 
views. “Each room is orient- 
ed to a particular microcon- 
dition of the natural envi- 
ronment,” Ike says. “If we 
discovered a special perspec- 
tive, we tried to take advan- 
tage of it.” The splayed floor 
plan, which roughly follows 
the contours of the shore- 
line, allows a multitude of 
sight lines. The larger wing, 








shooting off to the north, 
contains the bedroon, a li- 
brary and media room, Shu- 
ler Donner’s study and an ex- 
ercise room; the one to the 
south is devoted to an amply 
proportioned kitchen. 

The kitchen is dominated 
by skylights and a river-rock 
fireplace. The beaded board- 
ing, the glass-paned white 
wood cabinets, the French 


“TY’S NOT A COMPULSIVELY PUT- 
TOGETHER HOUSE,” SAYS KLIGERMAN. 
“TI’?S SHAGGY AND RELAXED.” 


stone tile floor and the nu- 
merous antiques give it the 
air of a country farmhouse. 

A broad deck wraps around 
the water side of the house, 
and madronas poke up 
through it, evoking a tree 
house as much as a mountain 
lodge. “I couldn’t bear to 
have these trees cut down,” 
says Shuler Donner, who 
adds that she and her hus- 
band spend a lot of time 
on the deck dining, enter- 
taining or just watching 
whales go by, fifty feet away. 
“There’s a lot of activity on 
the water,” she says. It might 
be all the action the execu- 
tive producer of the soon-to- 
be-released Volcano needs on 
weekends. 

Since both Richard Don- 
ner and Lauren Shuler Don- 
ner collect antiques, the house 


is full of their finds from auc- 


tion houses and antiques 
shops, as well as furnishings 
selected by designer David 
Cason. “We look for good 
wood with simple shapes,” 
says Shuler Donner. Like the 
brawny architecture of the 
house, the pieces are often 
large in scale, such as the 
full-size nineteenth-centu- 
ry Belgian canoe mounted 
above the kitchen cabinets. 
“My husband’s favorite word 
is massive.” 

As expansive, even theatri- 
cal, as the house is, it also has 
the qualities of a small cabin 
tucked off in the woods. “It’s 
a get-down kind of place,” 
says Donner. Which seems 
to be the perfect antidote to 
days spent carefully fabricat- 
ing an energy-packed cellu- 
loid reality. O 





ABOVE: Madrona, cedar and fir 
trees protrude through the deck 
and “form a screen” around the 
residence. “It’s very surprising,” 
Kligerman says. “From a boat, you 
barely see the house, but from the 
house, you feel as if there’s noth- 
ing between you and the water.” 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS TILES 


AN AMERICAN LEGACY OF HANDCRAFTED DESIGNS IN CLAY 
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By Ann E. Berman 


rts and Crafts tiles are the 
small masterpieces of an ex- 
traordinary design era. From 
1895 to 1930 artisans stretched 
the limits of the ceramic medium, mold- 
ing their stylized designs in high relief 
and glazing them in muted colors and | 
unusual finishes. New worlds unfolded | 
on small, cool surfaces: Peacocks preened 
their subtly patterned feathers, sinuous | 
lilies and grapevines twined along friezes. _ 
Architects hastened to use all of this 
bounty in their public and private com- 
missions. Elaborate tile installations | 
added color, whimsy and exoticism toa § 
wide variety of projects—facades and — 
walls, as well as floors, stair risers, ter- } 
races and, always, the fireplace—the heart | 
of any Arts and Crafts home. | 
In many ways, handmade tile was the 


quintessential Arts and Crafts materi- }/ 


al—tailor-made to further the aims of 
this influential movement. Its leaders, 
Englishmen John Ruskin and William 
Morris, preached the dignity of hand la- | 
bor, aesthetic integration and an end to | 
conspicuous consumption. Their teach- | 
ings spread on both sides of the Atlantic, — 
precipitating a clean sweep of Victorian | 
gimcrackery and machine-turned clut- 


ter in favor of Gustav Stickley’s “hon- }7 
est” chairs, art pottery in simple shapes }) 


and William Morris textile throws. | 
Tile fit in perfectly. Its roughened }} 
edges and slight irregularities declared 
its connection to the human hand while 
its shape and material declared its utili- 
ty. Here was no frivolous ornament but 
part of a structure, one element in a to- | 
tal aesthetic scheme. Tiles were simple | 
and practical and seerned to exude clean- 
liness (another tenet of Arts and Crafts } 3 
reform). They were also fireproof—an }§ 
attractive attribute in the years following 
the devastating Chicago blaze of 1871. 


Glazed Ceramic Tile, Rookwood, 
circa 1903; 14%" x 7/4". Maria Long- 
worth Nichols named her company 
in homage to Wedgwood and to 
memories of rooks perched in oak 
trees on the property where she 
lived as a child. Bryce Bannatyne 
Gallery, Santa Monica, California. 
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Lert: Glazed Ceramic Tile, Rook- 
wood, circa 1910; 12" x 12". Rook- 
wood’s pictorial plaques were com- 
missioned for the New York City 
subway system and hotels across 
the United States, as well as for pri- 
vate homes. The Perrault-Rago 
Gallery, Lambertville, New Jersey. 


Tile could also suddenly be purchased 
much closer to home. In 1876 the Brit- 
ish lost their hammerlock on tile pro- 
duction with a misstep that changed the 
balance in the international ceramics 
industry forever. Elaborate tile-making 
displays sent by the British to the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition not 
only failed to generate the expected 
slew of orders, they galvanized Amer- 
ican makers into full-fledged tile pro- 
duction. By the end of the 1880s at least 
twenty-five American companies were 
manufacturing the finished Victorian 
tiles to which the market had become 
accustomed. These were snapped up by 
American architects who found decora- 
tive tile to be the perfect complement to 
the polychrome revival styles—Renais- 
sance, Dutch, Spanish, Italian and so 
on—for which their clients clamored. 

Although the architecture was Old 
World, tile design and production in- 
creasingly were not. American tile mak- 
ing was moving away from its mecha- 
nized European roots and, led by a 
group of small producers, was taking on 
a unique character dominated by the 
precepts of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment: “It is not always essential nor 
even desirable that tiles be mechanical- 
ly perfect,” declared Good Housekeeping 
in 1905, echoing the preferences of a 
new breed of consumer. “A little irregu- 
larity of shape and glaze which will give 
a variety of color tone is valuable.” 

The J. & J. G. Low Art Tile Works of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, founded in 1878, 
was one of the first to respond. Although 
John G. Low used the familiar British 
dust press technique—a manufacturing 
process that produced tiles with a high 
degree of visual uniformity—he also 
looked beyond the imitation-British 
wares of the day. Low used hand labor 


Lert: Glazed Ceramic Tile, Van 
Briggle Pottery Co., circa 1910; 6" 
x 6". Van Briggle tiles often bore 
motifs derived from the mountain- 
ous landscape surrounding the 
pottery in Colorado Springs. Jack 
Moore’s Craftsman Antiques, 
Pasadena, California. 
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to create a number of innovative mold- 
ed tiles and—his specialty—tiles im- 
printed with sprays of grass or flowers. 
But the first true American Arts and 
Crafts tile was made by an eccentric col- 
lector in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
There, in 1898, Henry Chapman Mer- 
cer founded the Moravian Pottery and 


Tile Works and conceived methods of 


tile design and production that became 
the blueprint for much that came after. 
Mercer based many of his designs on 
the Pennsylvania German stove plates 
in his collection and the pictorial riches 
of medieval English and European tile 
in the British Museum. The company 
not only added medieval iconography 
to the lexicon of American tile decora- 
tion, it introduced tiles molded in high 
relief and then showed how they could 
be grouted together to form elaborate 
friezes or plaques. It also set the stan- 
dard for an entirely handmade product: 


COLLECTING 
ARTS AND CRAFTS TILES 


The unique character of American Arts and 
Crafts tiles is best seen in the handcrafted, 
artist-designed pieces produced by Grueby, 
Marblehead, Van Briggle and Rookwood, 
among others. While fine single tiles can be had 


for a few hundred dollars, most Grueby land- 
scapes and the rarer Marblehead designs are 
priced at $1,500 to $3,000. Rookwood tiles of- 
fer consistent quality and decoration and are 
generally in the $2,500 to $5,000 range. 
Dealers specializing in Arts and Crafts fur- 
nishings are the best sources. 
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ABove Lert: Glazed Ceramic Tile, 
J. B. Owens, circa 1915; 5"x 5". 
Tile friezes, such as one with a styl- 
ized grapevine, provided colorful 
architectural accents for fire- 
places, kitchens and baths. Peter- 
Roberts Antiques, Inc., New York. 


Asove: Glazed Ceramic Tile, Ernest 
Batchelder, circa 1918; 8" x 8". A 
proponent of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, Batchelder felt that hand 
labor had “a dignity of the mind 
and heart.” Jack Moore’s Craftsman 
Antiques, Pasadena, California. 
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ABOVE: Glazed Ceramic Tile, J. & 

J. G. Low Art Tile Works, 1882; 

6" x 6". A tile designed by Arthur 
Osborne, Low’s chief modeler, de- 
picts a schoolboy concentrating 
on his Latin grammar. Antique Ar- 
ticles, Billerica, Massachusetts. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Glazed Ceramic Tile, 
Rookwood, circa 1907; 9" x9". 
Rookwood’s first architectural fa- 
ience catalogue featured more than 
125 stock items, including tiles, 
moldings and wainscots. Treadway 
Gallery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Its artisans cut out squares of damp clay, 
pressed them into molds, dried them, 
fired them and decorated them with a 
variety of glazes and designs—all with- 
out shortcuts or mechanized devices. 
For Mercer it was the only way. “Ma- 
chinery can’t make art,” he always in- 

sisted. “When will people learn that?” 
Addison Le Boutillier, a young Bos- 
ton architect, agreed with Henry Mer- 
cer. In 1901 Le Boutillier became the 
chief designer of the Grueby Faience 
Company of Boston and began to con- 
centrate on the production of hand- 
made architectural tiles. Le Boutillier 
incorporated Mercer’s medieval aes- 
thetic and then went far beyond it. His 
compositions were based on the intrin- 
sic qualities of tile—its flatness, size and 
surface texture. His designs were sim- 
plified, flattened in the skillful manner 
of the Japanese print and graphically 
strong. Memorable images of knights, 
sailing ships, landscapes and other Arts 
and Crafts motifs—often finished with 
Grueby’s unique green matte glaze— 
filled catalogues of stock tile designs. 
These were continually enriched by 
others originally commissioned for spe- 
continued on page 234 


LEFT AND OpposITeE: Glazed Ceram- 
ic-and-Copper Bookends, Grueby Pot- 
tery, circa 1910; 44" x 44". A pair 
of tiles function as bookends, the 
result of a collaboration between 
tile maker William Grueby and met- 
alworker Dirk van Erp. Cathers & 
Dembrosky, Tenafly, New Jersey. 

















FIFTH AVENUE FORMALIS 


RICHLY DETAILED SPACES FOR A MANHATTAN PIED-A-TERRE 


think there’s only one word that 
can describe what I do—hetero- 
topic,” says Manhattan-based inte- 
rior designer Juan Pablo Molyneux 
triumphantly. “To me it means choos- 
ing things from different sources and 
combining them in unusual ways and 
places to create a new reality.” One of 
the latest outbreaks of Heterotopia 
Molyneuxia occurs in the 5,000-square- 
foot Manhattan pied-a-terre of a Mexi- 
can industrialist, who, sadly—what with 
a house in Spain and several in Mexi- 
co—gets to use it but a few weeks a year. 
The apartment, which occupies a 
high floor of a postwar Fifth Avenue 
building in the East Seventies, affords 
one of the most extensively glamorous 
views of Manhattan—down thickly 
peopled Fifth Avenue to the Plaza and 
all of Central Park South, then back 
up across spring-dressed or winter- 
stripped Central Park to the Dakota and 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. “It’s everyone’s Hollywood fantasy 
of what you see when you look out your 
window in New York,” says Molyneux. 
His client, he hastens to add, is a very 
formal person who wanted a “fitting 
setting” for himself. “He said to me, ‘Do 
everything, but don’t overdo anything.’ ” 
Everything, it was understood, was to be 
custom-made, with an eye to high-qual- 
ity finishes and architectural detailing— 
and with Molyneux taking care never to 
cross the fine line between luxury and 
ostentation. Indeed, the designer would 
go on to step cautiously among swatch- 
es of silk, damask and taffeta, and to me- 
diate between real marble and mock. 
The client’s lone special request was 
for a very good eighteenth-century red- 
lacquered secretary. “His wish was my 
command—and my itinerary,” Moly- 
neux laughs, adding, “It called for a 
worldwide search.” The quest ended in 
London, at Partridge’s, where the Queen 
Anne secretary that now sits by a win- 
dow in the living room seemed almost 
too perfect an answer to his client’s 
hopes. But when it came to another vital 
find of the designer’s—the early-nine- 
teenth-century Neoclassical Russian 
cabinet in the gallery—Molyneux ad- 
mits: “I had to push my client a little on 
that, because when I told him the price, 
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there was heavy silence on the other end 
of the line. But then he asked, not hope- 
fully, ‘Do we have a place for it?’ ‘We do 
now,’ I said. Believe me, I was already 
ringing for the service elevator to get 
rid of what was sitting there!” 

The entrance hall struck Molyneux 
as being disproportionately large, so “I 
strangled the space to make two vol- 
umes.” After which he committed two 
other metaphorical crimes: He smoth- 
ered the walls in faux-limestone and 
stabbed the five-color-marble Neoclas- 
sical floor with eight plaster Ionic 
columns. This part of the entrance hall 
Molyneux decided to leave barren—in 
deference to that Russian cabinet, all 
mahogany and brass, its doors now 
flung wide on a rectilinear world of 





Juan Pablo Molyneux designed a 
polished interior for the Fifth Av- 
enue pied-a-terre of a Mexican in- 
dustrialist with a “cosmopolitan, 
highly cultivated lifestyle.” ABOVE: 
The Neoclassical rotunda in the 
entrance hall leads to the main 
wings. Sotheby’s chandelier. - 


“Although the furniture is formal,” 
says Molyneux, “it has a lot of hu- 
mor.” Opposite: The gallery fea- 
tures 19th-century Russian pieces: 
a side table with Egyptian-style 
legs and a mahogany-and-brass 
cabinet “that resembles a church.” 
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Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneu 
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SPANISH SULENDOR 


Lert: The living room, which looks | BELow: A japanned Queen Anne 
secretary that Molyneux found in 
doors, was divided into two spaces London is set before a window 
overlooking Central Park. “It’s dif- | 
ficult to have an important piece of 
furniture in bright red,” says the 
designer. “Because it will stand out 
so much, it has to be exceptional.” 


into the library through double 


with Corinthian columns. “The 
apartment has a very open plan,” 
Molyneux points out. The circa 
1710 carved giltwood pier glass 
is from Hyde Park Antiques. 


penne pot fg Pee ‘ - 


drawers, compartments and boxes. “I’m 
partial to furniture that is decidedly ar- 
chitectural,” he explains, “and even the 
finials on this piece look like Russian 
domes.” From this point in the entrance 
hall one can ken the whole flow of living 
room, library and dining room beyond. 
The twenty-by-forty-foot living room 
has two resplendent walls of windows. 
“Looking out at night, long before 
you go to sleep you think you're 
dreaming,” the designer says. To di- 
vide the mammoth space into salon 
and antechamber, he resorted to four 
Corinthian columns made from Siena 
marble. Two beige damask sofas, a 
smaller velvet one upholstered in a 
warm blur of caramel, and an Ital- 
ian Neoclassical recamier in beige 
cut velvet help to plump the four seat- 
ing areas. Striped satin walls un- 
furl in two tones of beige, as do 
Molyneux-designed damask draperies 
in yet another beige tone. “The same 
color in different tones is a Molyneux 
theme,” says the designer, who prides 
himself on having found an Oriental 
carpet that carries beige into the deeper 
world of brown, red and even blue. 
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Lert: To accommodate his client’s 
request for a large library, Moly- 
neux eliminated the terrace and cut 
the dining area in half. The new 
spaces—“two rooms united by 
bookcases”—are covered with 
19th-century-style mahogany pan- 
eling. Hyde Park Antiques table. 


BELow: “Although the colors are 
on the light side, the master bed- 
room is straightforward and mas- 
_culine,” says Molyneux, who set 

the bed into a shallow mahogany 
alcove “to balance the mahogany 
cabinet opposite it.” Sotheby’s 
rosewood-and-ebony commodes. 





The client had conveyed to the de- 
signer a wish for a library that could 
give scale to his interest in books and 
music. The only way to create such a 
space was to take over the terrace; but a 
steel column proved immovable, dictat- 
ing that the library be two rooms. ‘The 
first is dominated by sound equipment 
and, despite the resonant presence of 
nineteenth-century English sporting 
pictures and Neoclassical-style ma- 
hogany paneling, is resoundingly a 
twentieth, if not a twenty-first, century 
environment. The second of the library 
rooms, however, is a reassuring throw- 
back to the nineteenth century. 

On the other side of massive mahog- 
any double doors (inevitably left open 
to serve perspective) is the dining room. 
Though it honors formality with its 
late-nineteenth-century English table 
and George II Gothick dining chairs, 
the room also furnishes a comic bonan- 
za: After commissioning the Anne Har- 
ris Studio in New York to reproduce—in 
the form of a wraparound wall mural— 
an old-master painting that hangs in the 
Prado in Madrid, Molyneux had an in- 
spiration that capped his concept of 
“heterotopic.” “Without telling my 
client why, I asked him to send me his 


photo albums, and then I took the liber- 
ty of having the faces of people in his 
entourage—family and business friends, 
including myself—substituted for faces 
in the Prado painting, The Banquet 
of Herod with the Beheading of John 
the Baptist. When I finally confessed 
what I was up to, he said no no no, that 
it would be a political problem—to have 
some represented and some not. So we 
painted the faces in the original paint- 
ing back onto the copy. With one ex- 
ception: We left mine, and as you can 
see, the head of Juan Pablo Molyneux is 
being served up on a platter—the deco- 
rator’s eternal lot! 

“Decorating,” he continues with a 
sigh, “is after all a little like the army: 
‘Hurry up and wait.’ You make a deci- 
sion and then you wait for the supplies 
to come through. The client informed 
me just before Christmas that he need- 
ed the apartment completed for a New 
Year’s Eve party he was giving. I pan- 
icked at the thought of having to ap- 
ply all the finishing touches at that 
time of year, but we did it. It turned out 
there was never any party planned, but 
the client knew we’d work faster with 
a deadline—you know, a gun to our 
heads. Or at least a noisemaker.” 0 
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THREE SINGULAR SITES IN KENYA 


A WILDLIFE-VIEWING 
REFUGE ABOVE 
SAMANGUA VALLEY 


Text by Fudith Thurman 
Photography by Tim Beddow 
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On a 35,000-acre ranch near Nai- 
robi, Kenya, is Borana Lodge, a 
wildlife-viewing compound and 
hotel built by Michael and Nicky 
Dyer. Opposite ABOVE: The larg- 
est cottage is a communal dining 
and living area. Oppostre: The clus- 
ter of buildings, with six private 
huts, overlooks SamanguaValley. 


he highlands of 
Kenya have always 
been a revelation 
to the city bred. 
‘To spend time there is to ex- 
perience a euphoric intima- 
cy with the landscape. The 
heart beats faster in the thin 
but pure air, and the senses 
rediscover their ancient, vital 
purpose. Head and body rec- 
oncile their civilized con- 
flicts to receive and process 


every scent, sound, shadow, 
movement, beauty—and po- 
tential danger. Intelligence 
takes the form of pleasure. 
Today it is a rare privilege 
to have such an unmediat- 
ed experience of the Afri- 
can wilderness. Michael and 
Nicky Dyer are among the 
few who have spent their 
lives in the highlands. Mi- 
chael Dyer descends from an 
old settler family, and the 


Asove: The living room joins 

the dining room through a door 
beyond the cedar railing. “Most 

of the furniture was made on the 
ranch from fallen cedars,” says 
Nicky Dyer, who oversaw the 
interiors. “The door and window 
frames came from coastal hotels 
that were undergoing renovation.” 





The rosewood table that centers 
the lodge’s dining room was made 
on-site, as were the chairs, whose 
leather backs were tanned at the 
ranch. Michael Dyer, who designed 
the lodge with Murray Levet, had 
the roofs built with cedar beams 
and twisted reed thatching. 


couple own thirty-five thou- 
sand acres near Timau, north 
of Mount Kenya, where they 
raise cattle, camels and sheep. 
Three years ago, after they 
decided it was time to share 
their good fortune with a 
larger—but not much larg- 
er—public, they built a small 
lodge on their ranch that 
could receive a dozen guests. 

With only six bedrooms, 
the Borana Lodge still has 
the feeling of a colonial fam- 
ily compound. Most of the 
Dyers’ clients are on safari 
and come to the lodge while 
their guides reposition their 
tented camps. A stay at Bo- 
rana offers a respite from the 
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rigors of living under canvas 
without interrupting a sa- 
fari’s exhilaration. Because it 
is a private ranch, there are 
no park restrictions, and the 
roads aren’t clogged with 
tourists and their vehicles. 
One may explore the land- 
scape with an expert Sambu- 
ru guide on foot, on horse- 
back or in a Jeep specially 
outfitted to view the game. 
The Dyers are proud that in 
the twelve years they have 
managed the ranch, its wild- 
life population has greatly 
increased. “We have every- 
thing,” says Nicky Dyer, “el- 
ephants, buffalo, lions, leop- 
ards, cheetahs, reticulated 
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ALTHOUGH THE 
STRUCTURES 
ARE ONLY 
THREE YEARS 
OLD, THEY 
ALREADY HAVE 
A MELLOW 
PATINA. 
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ABOVE: A painting in a cottage near 
the communal building shows two 
Masai women. “Work by local artists 
is exhibited in every room,” says 
Nicky Dyer. The rug and the cush- 
ion and drapery fabric are among 
the textiles she found all over Kenya. 


“No plans were used in the con- 
struction,” notes Nicky Dyer. “We 
built our own house on similar 


lines and then went on to do Bo- 
rana.” Lerr: Stones quarried on- 
site were used for walls in a private 
bath; cedar was used for cabinetry. 





The swimming pool, which is 
bordered by rocks and paved with 
Galana stone, faces the south side 
of Samangua Valley and overlooks 
a watering hole in the valley basin. 
“You can watch the elephants while 
you swim,” says Nicky Dyer. 
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giraffes and Grévy’s zebras— 
they’re the handsome ones 
with the thinner stripes.” 

Borana Lodge sits on a rise 
above the magnificent Sa- 
mangua Valley, and on a clear 
day there is a view as far as 
Mount Kenya. A small man- 
made dam that the Dyers ex- 
cavated in 1990 has the look 
of a natural watering hole, 
and it attracts “unbelievable 
numbers of animals, espe- 
cially elephants,” says Nicky 
Dyer. “One can watch them 
for hours without leaving 
one’s rocking chair.” 

The facilities at the lodge 
include two communal living 
rooms, a rustic dining room 
with an immense. stone 
hearth and a relaxed veran- 
da, surrounded by gardens. 
There is also a large but dis- 
creetly sited swimming pool. 
Six thatched cottages house 


the individual guest bed- 
rooms and baths. Although 
the structures are only three 
years old, they already have 
a mellow patina, and they 
blend seamlessly with the 
landscape. “Each cottage had 
to fit into the terrain,” says 
Nicky Dyer. “We refused to 
alter it with a bulldozer.” 
The lodge was built of fallen 
cedar from the property— 
“we didn’t cut any trees”— 
and pathways and verandas 
were floored with the flat 
local Galana stone whose un- 
even slabs “were pieced to- 
gether like a jigsaw puzzle.” 
All the buildings have tradi- 
tional peaked roofs thatched 
by tribal artisans with thick 
plaits of swamp grass. 

With the help of their 
friend Murray Levet, an ex- 
perienced builder and land- 
scape architect, Michael Dy- 


er designed the buildings 
at Borana Lodge and Nicky 
Dyer put together the interi- 
ors. The doors and windows 
were salvaged from several 
old hotels in Mombasa that 
were being modernized when 
the Dyers went shopping for 
building materials. “They 
add a note of history,” ob- 
serves Nicky Dyer. Local 
craftsmen built most of the 
furniture, using native rose- 
wood as well as the abundant 
cedar. The rich ocher soil of 
the ranch was mixed with 
the plaster to give the walls 
of the lodge an exceptional 
depth of color. 

Everything at Borana is 
“as homegrown as possible,” 
Nicky Dyer says. Leather 
chairs. and cushions were 
made from the hides of the 
Dyers’ cattle and seasoned in 
their own tannery. Uphol- 








stery fabrics—handwoven 
wools and hand-printed cot- 
tons—were produced in 
Nairobi by a cooperative of 
female artisans and sewn on- 
site “by an old tailor with an 
ancient sewing machine.” 
The lodge is an informal 
gallery for Kenyan artists, 
and most of its paintings and 
sculptures are for sale: “The 
walls are always changing.” 

The cuisine, too, is indig- 
enous. There are three Af- 
rican chefs: one to prepare 
the meat and game from the 
farm, one in charge of the 
homegrown fruit and vegeta- 
bles and a third who special- 
izes in bread and pastry. 

It is a long, spectacular 
drive to Borana Lodge from 
Nairobi, or a short flight in a 
chartered plane to the Dyers’ 
private landing strip. Noth- 
ing you read about Africa, 
however, quite prepares you 
for the quality of the silence 
when the plane’s propellers 
cease to revolve, or for the 
mysterious sense of déja vu. 


Even a first trip to the high- 
lands feels less like a getaway 
than a homecoming. 0 


BORANA 
LODGE SITS ON 
A RISE ABOVE 
SAMANGUA 
VALLEY, AND ON 
A CLEAR DAY 
THERE IS 
A VIEW AS FAR 
AS MOUNT 
KENYA. 


BELow: An elevated private veran- 
da, with a table made from a cross- 
cut of Elgon olive, has extensive 
views of the valley. Borana Lodge 
is surrounded by hills and plains 
that are home to zebras, giraffes, 
lions, buffalo and cheetahs. 





hen Oria and 
se STROOCE: 
Hamilton 
took over Si- 
rocco House, the Art Déco 


villa that her parents built 


in the 1930s on the shore of ORIA AND IAIN DOUGLAS-HAMILTON’S 
Lake Naivasha, her mother ART DECO VILLA ON LAKE NAIVASHA 


and father had been dead for — Tey by Fiammetta Rocco/Photography by Tim Beddow 


more than a decade, and an 
empty feeling had taken hold 
of the rooms once filled with 
their treasures. 

What furniture was left 
was covered in dust sheets. 
Oria Douglas-Hamilton still 
remembers walking into her 
father’s empty bedroom and 
watching a thin stream of 
water collect on the par- 
quetry floor that was already 
warping. There was a gaping 
hole in the roof, and as she 
looked out she saw that 
leaves from the old Cape fig 
tree lay moldering in the 
swimming pool. “It absolute- 


In Kenya, Oria and Iain Douglas- 
Hamilton have restored Sirocco 
House, a villa built by her parents 
in the 1930s. “My mother dreamed 
of a home filled with music and art 
in the middle of the bush,” says 
Oria Douglas-Hamilton. Lert: 
The couple use their bush plane 

to track and study elephants. 


BELow: An aerial view of the prop- 
erty, which extends over 200 acres. 
Opposite: Marble floors are fea- 
tured in the living room, where a 
torso by Oria Douglas-Hamilton’s 
mother and an African bird sculp- 
ture flank the 1850 piano. Like 
many of the furnishings, the mir- 
ror was transported by wagon. 
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Opposite: A painting of Sambura 
warriors by Giselle Rocco is dis- 
played in the dining room, which 
opens to the veranda. The ma- 
hogany table and chairs were made 
by Indian craftsmen in Nairobi in 
the 1930s. Papyrus fills the tubs. 


Lert: Freshly picked from the 
farm, artichokes and squash are 
arranged in a bowl. BELow: A circa 
1850 southern Indian bed that 
Giselle and Mario Rocco bought in 
Zanzibar occupies a guest bed- 
room. The mural, by Mario Rocco, 
depicts Marco Polo’s travels. The 
Afghan kilim is also circa 1850. 





ly broke my heart,” she says. 

Restoring Sirocco House 
and finding a viable way of 
making it pay were twin am- 
bitions that, with time, be- 
came quite inseparable for 
the couple. Both animal con- 
servationists, the Douglas- 
Hamiltons have spent the 
better part of the past twen- 
ty-five years bettering the 
precarious lot of the African 
elephant. They are the au- 
thors of two books—Among 
the Elephants and Battle for the 
Elephants—and are consid- 
ered the world’s leading au- 
thorities on the African ele- 
phant. Much of their time 
right now is devoted to Save 
the Elephants, a charity that 
concentrates on studying el- 
ephants and devising projects 
for their survival. “It’s a cru- 
cial area of study that has re- 
ally been ignored till now,” 
says Scottish-born Iain Doug- 
las-Hamilton, who is also a 
scientist and a pilot. 

The couple set about sav- 
ing Sirocco House with all 
the energy they displayed 
in protecting elephants and 
lobbying for a ban on the 
ivory trade. The restoration 
has taken seven years, but the 
effort has been worth it. 

Today the black-and- 
white marble floors shine 
with regular polish, and vases 
of papyrus rushes—taller 
than African spears—mixed 
with branches of wild sage 
fill the rooms. And the art- 
works of Giselle Bunau- 
Varilla, Oria Douglas-Hamil- 
ton’s mother, are once again 
on display. 

Away from the concentrat- 
ed metropolitan bustle that is 
Nairobi, and the often over- 
peopled safari lodges, life at 
Sirocco has a rhythm all its 
own. It’s the song of an 
African farm, where oranges 
and green vegetables are 
picked from the fields in ear- 
ly morning. In the evening 
you sit on the terrace sipping 
a glass of cold white wine and 
listen to the hippos mowing 
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the grass below. I grew up in 
Sirocco House—Oria Doug- 
las-Hamilton’s brother is my 
father—and the happy sound 
of that nocturnal munching 
brings back memories, not 
just of my childhood but of 
a whole era of expansive A fri- 
can living. 

Oria and her two older 
siblings also grew up there. 
Their father, Mario Rocco, 
was a dashing Neapolitan avi- 
ator and*cavalry officer who 
had fled the threat of impris- 
onment by Mussolini for a life 
on the road. In Paris in the 
late 1920s he met sculptor 
Giselle Bunau-Varilla, the 
last pupil of Auguste Rodin. 

Giselle Rocco had an inex- 
haustible sense of adventure, 


Opposite: An African oak table is 
set for an alfresco lunch on the ve- 
randa, whose roof is supported by 
cedar pillars. The “cypress avenue” 
beyond leads toward Lake Nai- 
vasha and Mount Longonot, a dor- 
mant volcano. The tiles, installed 
in the 1930s, were made locally. 


Top: Trees planted in the 1930s 
surround the house. ABovE: The 
shaded road to the farm. “The 
house is a mixture of Europe and 
Africa,” says Oria Douglas-Hamil- 
ton, “where one sips champagne 
to Mozart and the sound of the 
hippos grazing the lawn at night.” 


and she suggested to her hus- 
band that they embark on an 
elephant-hunting safari on 
foot into the interior of the 
Belgian Congo (now Zaire). 
For more than a year they 
tramped through the equato- 
rial rain forest. Rocco hunt- 
ed, and his wife painted and 
sculpted what she saw. 

At the end of the journey 
Giselle Rocco discovered she 
was pregnant, and so they 
made their way (by steamer, 
railway and rickshaw) to 
Nairobi. Before she had the 
baby, Mario Rocco hired a 
small plane and flew in the 
direction of Lake Naivasha. 
Engine failure forced him to 
land on a sandbar by the 

continued on page 242 




















UNDER 
KEN YAN 
SKIES 


PRESERVING AFRICA’S 
ARTISTIC HERITAGE 
NEAR NATROBI 


n 1969 Alan Donovan, one of the 

last Americans sent to Nigeria by 

the State Department during the 

Biafran war, decided he no longer 
wanted to be a bureaucrat. He did, how- 
ever, want to see the rest of Africa, so he 
learned French, bought a Volkswagen 
bus and drove across the Sahara. 

Somewhere along the way, the for- 
mer bureaucrat began acquiring beads 
and other African artifacts and, influ- 
enced by the mud mosques of Djénné 
and Tombouctou in Mali, started think- 
ing about designing a mud house for 
himself. Today that structure, which is 
near the boundary of a game park in 
Kenya, is being set up in a perpeptual 
trust by Donovan so that it will be open 
to the public after his death. He is also 
discussing its availability to a museum. 
Part of the bequeathal is his collection 
of African handcrafts, which is among 
the finest in the world. 

“There’s so much in Africa that hasn’t 
been explored or used in contempo- 
rary life. | wanted my house to be, as 
much as I could make it, totally African,” 
says Donovan. “The furniture, the de- 
sign, everything. And I want it to be 
shown after my death so that the people 
who come here can see how to use 
\frican themes and décor in their own 
living spaces.’ 

Having reached Kenya on his job- 


“T was particularly inspired by 
the great mud mosques of Mali,” 
says Alan Donovan, who, with 
the assistance of architect David 
Bristow, built his turreted and 
columned house on eight acres 
near a game park in Kenya. 





Text by Thomas Carney/Photography by Tim Beddow 
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“The decorative poles set across | 
the living room ceiling are man- 
grove roots from the Kenyan | 
coast,” Donovan points out. 
“Nigerian artists created the pair 

of hammered aluminum panels. 

lhey tell Yoruban folktales.” 
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ABOVE RicGut: A collection of 
walking sticks and spears from 
Zaire, Kenya and Tanzania stand 
between framed Bakuba cloths in a 
third-floor sitting area. At left is a 
Bambara multiheaded ancestral 
figure used in Malian dances. 


free odyssey, Donovan spent three 
months in Lake Turkana, an area little 
known to foreigners. He began making 
jewelry, using beads and the shells of 
ostrich eggs, inspired by the earrings 
of the Turkana women, which few 
people at the time had ever seen. “The 
earrings were beautiful, but there 
was no way a Western woman could 
wear them the way an African woman 
could,” says Donovan. “I just made 
them more wearable.” 

Soon after, a couple from Texas bought 
an exhibition of jewelry that Donovan 
had put together in Nairobi, and with it 
the boards and even the walls on which 
the exhibition was mounted. 

A former Kenyan foreign minister, 


childhood, when he kept a scrapbook on 
African animals, has lived in Kenya for 
nearly thirty years now. “I used to go 
collecting at least twice a year to twenty 
African countries,” he says. “But after a 
while I sort of lost the thrill. The sons of 
the artists and craftspeople I dealt with 
then come to me today, and there are a 
number of runners too, so African Her- 
itage is not as exclusive as it once was. 
When I did all my own buying, we were 
completely different from anyone in 
East Africa, or anywhere else.” 
Donovan’s house, however, took 
longer to evolve than African Heritage. 
Twenty years after his first glimpses of 
mud architecture in Nigeria and Mali, 
he bought an eight-acre site within view 





Joseph Murumbi, became interested in 
Donovan’s jewelry, and the two men and 
Murumbi’s wife, Sheila, set up the Pan- 
African Gallery, which later became 
African Heritage, a company that pro- 
motes and commissions African crafts, 
costumes and jewelry. Murumbi asked 
Donovan, who had been thinking of 
leaving Africa, to stay on for a year and 
run what was then just a gallery. 

“T didn’t really know what I was going 
to do next,” recalls Donovan, “so I said, 
‘Yeah, Pll stay for a year.’ Well, I got so 
busy, I never left.” 

Donovan, a native of Colorado who 
has loved all things African since his 


of Mount Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya. 

Architect David Bristow did the engi- 
neering and the structural drawings 
for the house, giving Donovan some 
pointers about moving rooms out to 
escape the boxy feel of his original de- 
sign. Donovan himself has no architec- 
tural training, but the final results do 
not depart drastically from his first 
sketches. Naturally, the mud mosque 
tradition strongly influences the nine- 
room dwelling, but so do the architec- 
ture of coastal Kenya and the sculptural 
house styles of northern Nigeria and 
southern Morocco. 

“I'd read so much about people who 
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had African-inspired houses, and I’d see 
the place and it would be just two pieces 
of African sculpture or something. I 
wanted the traditional in a contempo- 
rary form, a space you could really live in.” 

With as many as twenty people help- 
ing him, Donovan built the house in 
four years. Construction started with 
the swimming pool. “We first tried to 
dig the hole by hand,” he recounts, “but 
that was impossible. A year later I found 
a huge Caterpillar digger that was being 
used by French contractors putting in a 
water pipeline to Nairobi. The digger 
arrived, and in about five hours there 
was a hole large enough for a pool. Un- 
fortunately, it wasn’t big enough for the 
workmen to make the pool the size I 


has survived several rainy seasons—un- 
like the mud of actual mud houses, which 
must be reapplied every year, with poles 
sticking out of the walls, Native Ameri- 
can style, used as ladders. 

The West African designs on the 
walls, drawn by Bristow’s daughter 
Joanna, were another experiment. 
Donovan, Joanna Bristow and Stephen 
Mungai, former head carpenter of 
African Heritage, made molds out of 
Styrofoam that were then nailed to the 
wall and filled with cement. After the 
Styrofoam was pulled off, the drying ce- 
ment was shaped by hand. 

The result is an architecture rising 
from the sere Kenyan plain like an out- 
cropping of earth, a vision of usefulness 
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wanted, so I had to wait another year for 
the Caterpillar to come back.” 

‘The walls of the house were not mud 
but stone, mined locally near a river and 
hand-carved into blocks. The stone was 
then. covered with layers of cement, 
which Donovan dyed from the first lay- 
er to look like mud. “I should have used 
plain cement until the last layer, because 
dyeing it turned out to be expensive, 
and I also kept running out of the three 
colors—a British brown, a German red 
and an Indian yellow—that I combined 
to get the effect I wanted.” 

‘The last coat, for greater permanence, 
was mixed with glue and Bondcrete and 
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informed by the African genius for dec- 
oration. Inside the house, on every wall, 
floor and ceiling, is more proof, in tex- 
tiles, wood, masonry, pottery, weaponry 
and art, of the irreducible modernity 
of African crafts. 

“Although I tried to use features from 
the various architectural forms that en- 
chanted me in my travels in Africa,” says 
Alan Donovan, “an equally important 
reason for my home is to show people 
how to live with African arts and crafts. 
I think this indigenous artistic and cul- 
tural heritage is underappreciated, both 
in Africa and worldwide. My house is a 
step toward preservation.” 0 





ABove Lert: Bright handwoven 
Ghanan kente cloths add color 

to the master bedroom. Displayed 
on the shelves above the carved 
headboard is an assortment of 
wood headrests for sleeping, 

from Ethiopia and Kenya. 


“The poolhouse’s palm Makuti 
thatching is typically seen in 
roofs along the east coast of 
Africa,” explains Donovan, who 
had a trio of hanging lamps fash- 
ioned out of a variety of Kenyan 
and Madagascan fish traps. 
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Columns surfaced with coral stone 


ae | f | ER BK’S S¢ YM UGH IN AFRICA THAL HASN’T from Lamu define the second-floor 


balcony overlooking the garden. 


BEEN EXPLORED OR USED IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE. _ “Moscofthe iron grillwork came 
[ WANTED MY HOUSE TO BE TOTALLY AFRICAN.” — opi Baskets, food containers 


robi.” Baskets, food containers 
and shields line the wall. 
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The upper Crisp™ 
microwave roasts, 


; browns, grills 
and crisps with a 
super-fast, built-in 
quartz grill. 









The extra-large Thermal 
Convection Oven circulates 
heated air throughout the 
oven for even browning 
with no hot spots. 





When yOu have to rifle 
through drawers of appliance 
manuals just to reset your 
oven timer, you know your 
high-tech kitchen has the 
upper hand. You should check 
out the new KitchenAid built-in 
Microwave and Convection Double 
Ovens. The upper Crisp” microwave 
could single-handedly bring microwaves 
back from teenage survival gadgets 
into the land of grown-up cooks. The 
lower Thermal Convection Oven’s 
main talent is demystifying convection 
cooking. Press a few buttons and it 
automatically converts your old family 
recipes to the proper cooking time 
and temperature for fast, consistently 
delicious results. This is how it 
should be. Less time spent in oven 
mitts, peeking feverishly. More time 
smiling and eating great food with 
the ones you love. 
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continued from page 167 

with meetings in his library and cabinet 
meetings in the dining room. His wife, 
Catherine, was not often there. She 
made her home at Stratfield Saye, his 
country house in Hampshire, so he 
chose to be in town and enlarged Apsley 
House rather than building the Water- 
loo Palace that Benjamin Wyatt planned 
for his country estate. 

And yet he craved quiet domesticity 
and said that “nothing would make him 
so happy as to have a home where he 
could find comfort.” His library was as 
close as he got to cozy in Apsley House. 
He called it “my room,” and it was fond- 
ly remembered by a friend who wrote: 
“T have often looked into his room at 
Apsley House and found him fast in his 
chair, in a chaos of papers.” Rooms that 
seem formal now were livelier then. 
The Waterloo gallery had three billiard 
tables in it at one point, all moved out 
for the annual Waterloo banquets, 
when the room became glamorous, with 
candlelight reflected in sliding mirrored 
shutters inspired by Versailles’s Galerie 
des Glaces. Music often filled the 
rooms. Rossini came and played his own 
compositions, and the duke had “music 
parties” frequently. 

Letters contain little about the ex- 
citement of creating the house. He was 
too busy—as politician, prime minister, 
commander in chief—to give it much 
notice. As a result, expenditures ran out 
of control, final costs were three times 
the estimate, and, after years of living in 
a building site, the duke complained 
that the library windows were so drafty 
his hair blew about even when they 
were closed. Windows, doors and shut- 
ters “should be made so as to open and 
that with ease,” he wrote to his archi- 
tect, “...and the chimnies not to 
smoke. ...It is not too much to expect 
this state of comfort.... The workmen 
are still in possession of the whole 
house, which surely cannot be neces- 
sary.... No part of the house, not even a 
room, can be cleaned.” 

There was a certain chill between ar- 
chitect and client by the time the Wa- 
terloo gallery was finished, and when 
Wyatt suggested that the walls should 
be any color except gold, which “will 
entirely destroy the effect of the gild- 
ing,” the duke decreed that the walls 
would be gold. Out of pique perhaps, 
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but perhaps because it was a color he 
liked. He had seen gold used successful- 
ly with gilding (in India, in St. Peters- 
burg), and he had chosen yellow for all 
the other major rooms, the exception 
being the striped room, which was 
probably decorated to resemble a mili- 
tary tent because Napoleon had such a 
room at Malmaison. 

So gold it was. The second duke 
changed it to red, and during the 
restoration the question arose again: 
red or gold? Jonathan Voak, the curator 
at the time of the restoration, says, “We 
kept it red because the present duke 
prefers it that way, but there is some- 
thing to be said for both views. The 
paintings look better against red, and, 
since we decided not to let modern 
spotlights intrude, there is not a great 
deal we can do for the paintings. 

“On the other hand, it would be nice 
to restore the sequence of rooms as the 
first duke knew them, all yellow with 
the surprise of the striped room at the 
end,” Voak adds. “Lighting the paint- 
ings is a no-win situation. We felt that 
the overriding consideration must be 
that this is the last place in London 
where paintings can be seen exactly as 
they were seen a hundred and fifty years 
ago, by daylight and in the setting of a 
great house.” 

The restoration took three and a half 
years. Paint sections used to determine 
original wall colors were so detailed that 
in the entrance halls they not only 
learned the colors of the marbling but 
found the fine lines between blocks of 
marble. A one-inch-square scrap of 
original fabric found under a tack from 
a bellpull confirmed the precise color of 
the yellow fabric on the walls and the 
exact pattern of the hand weaving. 

The house has been so well docu- 
mented in watercolors, inventories and 
accounts that it was not a case of new 
discoveries but of carefully getting 
every detail back to the original. “We 
were not in the business of adding any- 
thing new,” says Voak. “When a house 
has been unchanged for a hundred and 
fifty years, you don’t tinker. We kept 
years of housekeepers’ polishing and 
cleaned furniture but didn’t strip it. We 
renewed gilding only in v.iJnerable door 
frames or where light had -aused it to 
deteriorate. Unraveled threads from a 


sample of the original carpet gave us the ~ 
true, not the faded, colors. I was ex- 
tremely nervous about those strong col- 
ors. That carpet was an act of faith, but 
once in the house, it had a harmonizing 
effect, pulling the gilding and the wall — 
colors together.” 

Everything was moved out of the | 
house while the work was under way, 
except the large torchéres and two 
Swedish vases in the Waterloo gallery, a 
Sevres Egyptian centerpiece and Anto- 
nio Canova’s huge statue of Napoleon. — 


The sculpture had been ordered by the } 


emperor, who rejected it, saying it — 
lacked his “calm dignity.” It was later 
bought by the British government and 
presented to the first duke. | 

The library, which was known as the | 
Duke’s Own Roon,, is still exactly that, 
the eighth duke’s “own room” in the | 
private apartments. : 

He is accustomed to living close to 


history. “I used to slide down the banis- | . 


ters,” he says. “There was plenty of 
room to clear the Canova, but at a cer- 
tain point there was the danger of bash- — 
ing your head on the Winged Victory in 
Napoleon’s hand. And I loved afternoons 
in the room we called the museum, 
looking at the swords and medals. But 
the big excitement was national celebra- | 
tions like the coronation procession of — 
George VI and the victory parade after | 
World War I, which came right past the © 
front door. Friends and family would | 
come to lunch, and we’d all stand out on 
top of the portico to watch. I marched 
in the victory parade of 1946, proces- 
sions for the funeral of George VI, the © 
wedding and the coronation of the © 
queen. It does add an extra dimension to 
march past your family house. 

“But keeping the rooms as they were 
at the time of the first duke can go too © 
far,” he continues. “For example, the 
only way to see the Velazquez properly 
at the moment is to lie down on the 
floor. A bit of selective lighting is need- 
ed. The pictures should be hung like 
postage stamps on the wall—that’s the 
way they did it in those days—but per- 
haps some should be out on easels so © 
they can be seen closely. . 

“We’re thinking about all that now. © 
The restoration has been wonderful. — 


The next step is to bring the man back g 


into the house.” 0 
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2 Million Years B.C. 


Neanderthal with slightly larger cranium discovers 
something less abrasive than rock. 
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Joseph Gayetty introduces an alternative to ripping out 
the pages from department store catalog. 
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Zoé washlet 1s introduced as the most comfortable 
and natural pleasure in bathroom experience. 
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by Desmond Fountain 
—recognised worldwide for 
bringing sculpture to life 





MARK TWAIN—Lifesize edition of 9 
For a colour catalogue of available sculptures 
and information on commissioning, send 
US$10 to the Sculpture Studio, RO. Box 
FL 317, Flatts FL BX, Bermuda, or fax 
details and credit card number to: 

Fax (809) 292-0630 Tel. (809) 292-3955 








ARTS AND CRAFTS TILES 


continued from page 203 
cific projects. Grueby tiles soon deco- 
rated buildings from coast to coast and 
can still be seen in situ from the Cathe- 
dral of Saint John the Divine in New 
York City to the California bungalows 
of the architects Greene and Greene. 
In the Midwest, the iridescent shim- 
mer of the tile made by Mary Chase 
Perry’s Pewabic Pottery in Detroit at- 
tracted the attention of architects Cass 
Gilbert, who used it to great effect on 
important commissions nationwide, and 
McKim, Mead & White. Ohio’s Weller 
and J. B. Owens potteries both added 
tile to their rosters, as did the state’s 
best-known pottery, Rookwood, which 
introduced its own architectural line in 
1902. Rookwood’s designers also ap- 
proached the medium with a fresh eye. 
Their compositions called for deeply 
sculpted surfaces or broad areas of color 
separated by heavy outlines. The effect 
could be quite modern, but Rookwood 
tiles also celebrated the pleasantly tradi- 
tional. Murals of cottage landscapes 
connected turn-of-the-century Ameri- 
cans with their mythical English past, 
while those commissioned for the New 
York subway system in 1903 ran to the 
symbolic: Beavers still grace the walls of 
the Astor Place station, and sailing ships 
are on view at Fulton Street. 
Rookwood’s influence spread west 
when, in 1901, a young employee, Artus 
Van Briggle, was stricken with tubercu- 
losis and moved to Colorado Springs to 
recuperate. There, Van Briggle opened 
a pottery, and after his death in 1904, 
his widow added architectural tiles to 
its product line. The pottery’s strong, 
modern designs often included flora 
native to Colorado and were glazed in 
rich, muted colors. Production lasted 
only until 1915, but the Van Briggle 
Pottery Co. building—a colorful Dutch 
Revival extravaganza covered in the 
best of the Van Briggle line—can still 
be seen. More than one hundred such 
tile makers opened and shut their doors 
between the years 1900 and 1930. Pot- 
teries such as the Mueller Mosaic Com- 
pany in ‘Trenton, New Jersey, Marble- 
head Pottery of Massachusetts, Boston’s 
Paul Revere Pottery and the American 
Encaustic Tiling Company of Ohio, New 
York and California have left a decora- 
tive legacy on private houses and public 
buildings all over the United States. 


Even as the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment was fading, the tile industry was 
developing a powerful second wind. 
During the 1920s the building boom in 
southern California fueled a huge new 
market. Ernest Batchelder took full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Schooled 
in Arts and Crafts theory back East, 
Batchelder came out to California and 
by 1910 was experimenting with tile 
making in his Pasadena backyard. His 
new company, Batchelder-Wilson, ex- 
panded rapidly. Buyers loved the low- | 
relief or incised tiles with designs that | 
combined medieval imagery with de- 
pictions of the California landscape. 
Batchelder’s public relations depart- 
ment made a great point of the tiles’ 
“handwrought” properties, although the | 
firm used machines in part of the man- 
ufacturing process. Batchelder is said 
to have employed a man whose job was | 
to slightly mar each tile to preserve “the 
immediacy of human contact.” Howev- 
er it was achieved, Batchelder’s success 
inspired a whole school of California 
tile making, including Malibu Pottery, 
Claycraft and California Art Tile. 

The peak year in the American tile 
industry was 1929—but it was also one 
of the last. Batchelder was forced out of 
business in 1932, joining other potteries 
around the country shut down by the 
Depression. Construction came to a 
halt, and when it started up again, archi- 
tectural styles had changed. Although 
several tile works, including Pewabic 
and Moravian, continue to operate to- 
day, the great age of American Arts and 
Crafts tile had ended. Happily, a wealth 
of great ceramic installations remained, 
and by the 1970s renewed interest in the 
Arts and Crafts period brought them to 
the attention of a new generation of art | 
historians and collectors. Many caches _ | 
of period tile have been saved in their 
original settings, while others are being 
carefully removed, providing new op- 
portunities for today’s collectors, who 
reinstall period tiles around fireplaces 
and in baths and entranceways. Others 
are framed and hung, mounted in table- 
tops or placed on other surfaces as triv- 
ets. They are both practical and decora- 
tive, just as they were when the artisans 
of the Arts and Crafts Movement first 
recognized the promise and the power 
of a small square of raw clay. 0 
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GERMAN EXPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


continued from page 177 

they saw their shop as a re-creation of 
the medieval craft guilds. Nonetheless, 
much about the atelier—where beer 
bottles littered the floor, female models 
reclined on sofas and you never knew 
when someone might burst into an im- 
promptu reading from Nietzsche or 
Walt Whitman—was more in keeping 
with bohemia than Beowulf. 

Not enough has been said about 
the fact that the artists who made up 
the nucleus of the Briicke were trained 
as architects—a first for any major art 
movement. Schmidt-Rottluff, the youn- 
gest member of the group, constructed 
his landscapes with blocks of color. He 
once said of his work, “I have no new 
art program, only the inexplicable long- 
ing to grasp what I see and feel, and to 
find for it the purest expression.” For all 
his stated emphasis on improvisation, 
there’s something architectonic about 
his compositions, which prove that red 
and yellow and blue can be as weighty as 
a wall of bricks. 

Yet architecture is fundamentally a 
linear art; perhaps it’s not surprising 
that the artists of the Briicke placed a 
great emphasis on outline. They came 
together the same year the Fauves ap- 
peared in Paris at the Salon d’Automne, 
and you could say that the Germans 
combined Fauvist color (namely that of 
the 1905 Matisses) with a crazed linear- 
ity that was all their own. The wood- 
cut—the most linear art form—became 
their specialty, and in this medium they 
achieved a consistency of quality that 
eluded their paintings. 

Over time, the Briicke expanded into 
a kind of dysfunctional family. In 1906 
the original founders were joined by 
Max Pechstein and the great Emil 
Nolde, a hard-living peasant from the 
coast who, at thirty-nine, was a decade 
older than everyone else and who 
became known as the movement’s 
prophet. But prophets don’t thrive on 
collective activity; nor, for that matter, 
do most artists, and it was only a matter 
of time before arguments erupted. In 
1913, two years after the Briicke moved 
to Berlin, Kirchner wrote its history— 
an account that generated so much dis- 
sension it helped bring about the 
group’s breakup. 

The Briicke artists were the first 
manifestation of Expressionism in Ger- 


many, but not the most significant. Dur- 
ing the years when they were active, a 
movement of far greater implications 
was germinating down south in Mu- 
nich. Its central figure was Wassily 
Kandinsky, the Moscow-born mystic. In 
December 1911 Kandinsky—along with 
Franz Marc, Alfred Kubin and Gabriele 
Minter—organized the now historic 
exhibition of Der Blaue Reiter (the Blue 
Rider) at the Thannhauser Gallery in 
Munich. Whereas the artists of the 
Briicke had tethered their work to 
the natural world, Kandinsky and his 
friends were blotting out narrative and 





discovering the pleasures of pure color. 
Today Kandinsky is revered as the 
modern-art deity who painted some of 
the earliest abstract pictures ever. But 
there are few images more mesmerizing 
than the Expressionist landscapes with 
which he began his career. The same 
holds true for Gabriele Miinter, Kan- 
dinsky’s disciple and one of the wor- 
thier figures to emerge from recent 
feminist studies. She met Kandinsky 
when she was twenty-five, a student of 
his at the pioneering Phalanx school, 
and they became engaged the following 
continued on page 237 — 





‘THE BLUE GARDEN 


(My GARDEN) 


Gabriele Miinter, 1909. Oil on 
board; 22%" x 19%". Miinter was a 
student of Kandinsky’s at the Pha- 
lanx school. She later became his 
companion and cofounder of the 
Blaue Reiter (Blue Rider) circle of 
artists. Galerie Thomas, Munich. 
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PAINTING 


continued from page 236 

year. (He was already married, but nev- 
er mind.) Miinter’s touch is more sensu- 
al than Kandinsky’s, and her work might 
be called Expressionism southern style: 
warm, earthy and reminiscent of Bavar- 
ian folk art. Kandinsky once remarked 
that her talent “can only be described as 
exclusively and purely feminine”—it 
hardly sounds like a compliment today, 
but surely he meant it as one. 

The history of art abounds in unhap- 
py endings. But few movements ended 
as disastrously as German Expression- 
ism. When the Nazis came to power in 
1933, modern art was declared “deca- 
dent” and its leaders were forbidden to 
work. Beckmann was forced to resign 
his professorship at the Stadel School of 
Art in Frankfurt, and Schmidt-Rottluff 
lost his job at the Prussian Academy in 
Berlin. Kandinsky, by then a teacher at 
the Bauhaus, fled to Paris after the 
school was shut down by the Nazis. 
Nolde, hiding out on the coast of Ger- 
many, secretly produced a series of wa- 
tercolors that later would be widely 
praised. Kirchner, living in exile in the 
mountains of Switzerland, committed 
suicide at age fifty-eight. 

Nowadays it is hard to imagine the 
furor that the German Expressionists 
once provoked. Their art can seem an- 
chored in the nineteenth century, per- 
haps because they adhered to the world 
of visual appearances, painting land- 
scapes and portraits and music hall 
scenes. It was not until after World War 
II, across the ocean in New York, that 
angst would go fully abstract. With the 
rise of the postwar Abstract Expression- 
ists, the original Expressionists came to 
seem quaintly traditional, looking to na- 
ture and to earlier art to define the 
structures of their work. 

While the twentieth century is likely 
to be remembered as the century of ab- 
straction, it is churlish to slight those art 
movements that refused to go along 


| with the pack. And German Expression- 


ism is prime among them. Its leaders 
didn’t make the break from representa- 
tion. But they did push feeling to its 
most outrageous extreme, challenging 
the complacency of German so- 
ciety with work that turned out to be 


_ disturbingly prophetic. Although their 


forms were rooted in the past, the an- 
guish they were painting was the future. 0 
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GWATHMEY SIEGEL 


continued from page 149 

by Richard Long or climbing a staircase 
up to natural light and a welcoming 
colonnade at the main level. The latter 
route leads to a circular wood-paneled 
study located in the cylindrical knuckle. 
The study, which is also an art library, is 
fronted by a low curved wall that over- 
looks the dining room to offer views of 
spired churches and farmland edging 
down to Lake Zurich. 

The study is the pivot—the geomet- 
rical joint at the top of the Z-shaped 
plan—that turns the house toward the 
two-story living room, its most com- 
manding space. As in most of the rooms, 
Gwathmey kept the living room’s side 
walls solid to provide for paintings (and 
to avoid the sight of neighboring hous- 
es), and he surfaced the floor with a soft 
green limestone. The lake-facing wall is 
fully glazed, the view rooted in the hill- 
side. A glass door opens onto a terrace 
partially paved to accommodate outdoor 
sculpture; a lap pool borders the terrace. 

“The idea was that the site unfold 
as you move vertically from the lowest 
level through and above the ground,” 
says Gwathmey. “The house constantly 
makes you aware that you’re stepping 
up the hill; each time you turn around, a 
different view appears.” 

The architect designed the prome- 
nade so that it reveals a building that 
in turn reveals the landscape, and he has 
organized the procession to bypass the 
service areas as well as the bedrooms. 
‘There are now six Bechtler children, 
and the stairway to the children’s tower, 
which also serves the master suite, lies 
just beyond the living room. Through- 
out the house, the stairs are so incon- 
spicuous, and the panoramic spaces so 
come-hither, that one hardly notices the 
many changes of level that make the 
master bedroom the peak of a short hike. 

“The evening before I returned to 
New York after that first trip, the Becht- 
lers hosted a dinner to announce their 
plans for a new house,” Gwathmey re- 
calls. “Thomas’s toast to the future, his 
unhesitating trust, made me grateful and 
slightly unnerved, giving me a kind of 
positive pressure that had been nonexis- 
tent for a long time. I was determined to 
fulfill both the Bechtlers’ and my aspira- 
tions to build a house of consequence. 
Not a Swiss house or an American house 
but an enduring work of architecture.” 0 


OLSON SUNDBERG 


continued from page 171 
for art, itself functions as an artwork. 

Geoffrey Bradfield of the New York 
firm Spectre-Bradfield was the Kauf- — 
mans’ interior designer and art consul- — 
tant. He installed a mix of antique and 
contemporary pieces—including sev- 
eral of his own design—and worked 
closely with the architects to devise 
a backdrop for the clients’ growing | 
collection of paintings and sculpture. © 
Olson, for whom collaboration with — 


consultants is a mainstay, credits Brad- . 
field with finding the neutral-toned 


wild-oak paneling that is used through- 
out the house. Observes the designer, — 
“l’m East Coast, Jim’s West Coast, and | 
we met in the middle. I think that fact — 
brought a terrific dynamic to the project.” 
James Olson works squarely within — 
the dictates of a highly evolved, softer 
modern architecture. Here, in the best — 
modernist mode, his juxtaposition of 
forms and materials suffice as applied 


ornament. The rooms flow into one an- |} , 


other, striking a Japanese-like balance 
between zoning and transparency. As in 
all of his designs, every detail in the © 
Kaufman house was precisely conceived 
and given its clearest expression: “Al- 
though it looks like it fell into place,” 
says Matthew Stannard, the project — 
manager, “a building like this takes time 
—especially in the alignment of ele- 
ments—to give it unity.” 

While the spatial hierarchy—exem- — 
plified by the dominant entrance hall © 
and living room sequence—bespeaks a | 
classical formalism, and the symmetri- _ 
cal plan and double axes establish a | 
relationship with Andrea Palladio’s Re- | 
naissance villas, Olson downplays the 
significance of antecedents. “My work 
is so unacademic,” he says with a laugh. “I 
get bits and pieces of inspiration from ~ 
all over the place.” For the Kaufman ~ 
house, he is quick to cite the most obvi- 
ous association. “Yes, Wright was my 
hero in school. But I’m one of those who 
were inspired by him and have gone 
their own way versus the group who still 
rigorously emulate the master. His in- 
fluence on me has remained essential- 
ly one of mood and appreciation of the 
landscape. This house has echoes of | 
Wright and the Prairie School because it | 
exists in his territory and grew out of the | 
same impulses. Like his buildings, it’s 
just indisputably a part of where it is.” 0 
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FANTASY AT TWIN FARMS 


continued from page 184 
more than makes up in whimsy. Built 
of hundred-year-old salvaged lumber 
from North Carolina, Log Cabin al- 
lowed Wanzenberg and Johnson to cre- 
ate a floor plan they had long had in 
mind—a bipolar house consisting of 
two smaller buildings with a connecting 
porch and breezeway. Johnson, who was 
fond of dogs, decided to make liberal, 
and humorous, use of canine iconogra- 
phy: a paw-print rug, a chair with arms 
carved in the shape of dogs’ heads, dog 
blankets, dog pillows, dog figures and 
dog biscuits next to the tea tray (all pure 
decoration, since Twin Farms does not 
allow animals, or children). There are 
even dog-bone-shaped peepholes in the 
doors, and in the bookshelf, Thurber’s 
Dogs stands next to The Book of the Poodle. 
Meadow shifts mood, and geography, 
entirely. Once again, an unassuming, 
quintessentially New England exterior 
is unrelated to the Moroccan fantasy 
within. The interior was inspired, in 
part, by Johnson and Wanzenberg’s 
longtime interest in tile. Wanzenberg 
says that Meadow is the one cottage he 
and Johnson specifically connected to 
Dorothy Thompson, on account of her 


which echo the staircase’s real twig ban- 
ister and split-log risers. The strictly 
blue-and-white palette covers a range of 
hues, from the pale Swedish furniture to 
the striped and checked textiles Johnson 
designed specifically for the interior. 
Yet, as in all the cottages, little of the 
designer’s work is doctrinaire: In this 
Scandinavian family there are American 
cousins (an Adirondack-style grandfa- 
ther clock, a weathervane, a blue-and- 
white graniteware tin cup) and some 
Polynesian touches that allude to the 
owners’ Hawaiian connection. 

Orchard takes its name from the 
surrounding apple orchard originally 
planted by Dorothy Thompson, who 
was an ambitious gardener—it was her 
hope, during the war, to make Twin 
Farms a viable working farm. The 
theme is Japanese, but Wanzenberg is 
careful to point out, “It’s someone’s per- 
sonal vision of what Japan is about, not 
so much in the colors, which are proba- 
bly richer, but in the screens, the seam- 
less transition between the indoors and 
the outdoors, and the decorative ob* 
jects.” Wanzenberg and Johnson in- 
stalled a woven-ash ceiling, embedded 





“Jed never meant for the interiors 
to be authentic. ‘They’re 
utopian. The whole experience 
of ‘I'win Farms is.” 





travels, although, once again, they 
sought to exaggerate and embellish the 
Moroccan motifs. The tented ceiling, 
which is rendered in plaster and paint 
rather than cloth, was Johnson’s con- 
cept and is repeated (in a reduced ver- 
sion) in the bath. 

With Barn, the fourth cottage, 
Wanzenberg was able to build a gam- 
brel roof, a favorite of his, while John- 
son, whose family was Norwegian, got a 
chance to implement some of the deco- 
rative treatments he’d observed during 
his travels through Scandinavia. The 
double-height cottage contains a sleep- 
ing loft upstairs and a dramatic window 
that looks out onto a meadow and hill. 
Its whitewashed pine paneling has been 
embellished with trompe l’oeil twigs, 


field grasses in the plaster walls and 
used hand-thrown pottery sinks in the 
bath. Guests sleep on a low bed and read 
by light filtered through translucent pa- 
per shades. The floor plan was a delib- 
erate echo of one the partners had 
drawn up for themselves: a one-room 
cottage with a single roofline. “You live 
in one area and sleep in another,” 
Wanzenberg says. “The simplicity is 
functional, but it’s also meant to be ide- 
alized. This is not an environment for 
real life necessarily, but life perfected. 
“Twin Farms taught us to be adapt- 
able and quality-driven,” Alan Wanzen- 
berg concludes. “I’m especially com- 
mitted to that now, since Jed’s death. 
I’m focused on the longevity of our 
commissions. I want them to last.” CJ 
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continued from page 223 

lake’s edge. There he met an English- 
man who was both a farmer and some- 
thing of a mechanic. By the time the 
two men had fixed the engine, they’d 
also shaken hands on a deal. For five 
thousand pounds, Mario and Giselle 
Rocco became the owners of three 
thousand acres of African bush. 

At first, the couple and their infant 
son lived in a small thatched hut beside 
the lake. But the plan to build a unique 
house in the middle of Africa quickly 
took root. The main inspiration was the 
design of a palace for an African king, 
built of massive tree trunks and with a 
thatched roof, that Giselle Rocco had 


seen in Paris at the Foire de l’Afrique’ 


exhibition in 1930. She enlisted the help 
of Herve Bazin, the French modernist 
architect, to put her dream on paper. 

Giselle’s father, Philippe Bunau-Va- 
rilla, who was the chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal, insisted that the house 
be built on top of a small hill, to protect 
it from the lake, which went up and 
down according to the season. And a 
steel girdle had to be inserted within 
the walls so that in the event of an 
earthquake, the house would sway but 
not cave in. Both suggestions were tak- 
en up, though in sixty years there has 
been neither flood nor tremor. 

Bazin drew up a series of tall rooms 
surrounded by a broad veranda, the 
roof of which is supported by thick oc- 
tagonal trunks of cedar trees each thirty 
feet high. 

When they first arrived, the couple 
thought their Kenyan sojourn would be 
temporary. But they stayed in Kenya 
until they died, nearly half a century lat- 
er. They raised cattle, grew aromatic 
arabica coffee and later began sending 
boxes of fine French beans by air to the 
tables of Europe. 

Today, Bazin’s rooms on the first 
floor soak up the light and the scent of 
flowers from the sprawling garden, with 
its pink jasmine and trumpets of white 
arum lilies. At one end of the living 
room, windows frame what was Mario 
Rocco’s favorite view: an avenue of cy- 
presses leading toward the lake and, 
beyond, to the massive form of the dor- 
mant volcano Mount Longonot, which 
reminded him of Vesuvius. 

The library once again holds hun- 
dreds of books in several languages. 


Murals by Mario Rocco highlight the 
staircase and some of the bedrooms. In | 
the guest bedroom downstairs is a — 
pierced and silvered teak bed from 
Zanzibar, and all around it are Rocco’s | 
painted panels depicting the travels of | 
Marco Polo from Venice, through the 
lands of Kublai Khan in Mongolia, to 
the elephant hunt at the court of the 
Chinese emperor. 

Giselle Rocco designed Art Déco-in- 
spired furniture and had it made out 
of rich African hardwoods by Indian 
craftsmen in Nairobi. Not only are the 
heavy library tables and comfortable 
armchairs in proportion with the spa- 
cious rooms and high ceilings, their 
simple lines are a fitting complement to 
her sculptures of hands and faces. 

What I remember most from child- 
hood is the long oak table on the ter- 
race, where we ate our meals. Breakfast, 
visited by starlings and a pair of nesting 
hornbills, was a family affair. My grand- — 
father was a renowned cook, and it was — 
at lunch that we’d most often have guests. 

That table is piled as high today as it 
ever was. Through all the years the cou- 
ple have spent in the bush studying the 
elephants, or flying off to lost corners of — 
the continent to conduct animal cen- — 
suses or shutting themselves away to 
write their books, it has always been to 
Sirocco and its welcoming table that 
they and their two daughters have 
returned. As Oria Douglas-Hamilton 
puts it, “When I walk along the road to 
the house, in the shade of the purple 
jacarandas, and then under the giant 
Cape fig trees into the garden, I feel like 
a new life is beginning.” 

Travelers weary of driving miles 
through the bush can rest up at Sirocco 
House, journey on horseback to the 
hills above the estate, wander to the lake ~ 
to watch the teeming»birdlife or just sit — 
and listen to the hippos. And when they ~ 
are ready, they can set off again, on one ~ 
of the many safaris that Oria Douglas- 
Hamilton organizes—whether it is fly- 
ing over the bush in the couple’s Cessna 
or watching the elephants. 

“The most important thing we can 
give our visitors is a true feeling of © 
African hospitality,” she says, “and for 
them to begin their experience on a 
farm, which is how we began our own 
lives here in Kenya.” 
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q = 7 Born in the Tuscany Mountains of Italy more than 130 years 


ago, Bertolli is the best-loved olive oil in Italy, and America. 


If you want to appreciate Leonardo da Vinci's Madonna and 
Saint Anne, you'll have to visit Europe. To enjoy Bertolli Extra 
Virgin Olive Oil, just visit your local supermarket. 
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ELEGANZA LTD. 


Venus de Milo 
2nd cent. B.C. 


The 
| Reytiyas 


APHRODITE OF MELOS 


What a bargain! A peasant named 
Yorgos found this 2nd century B.C. 
beauty on the island of Melos in 
1820. France bought her for 12,000 
Francs. Now they won't sell her for 
millions but Eleganza has reproduc- 
tions of her marvelous beauty. 
Handcrafted from bonded marble in 
the following sizes: 

46" including 6" base...$2980 plus shipping 
34" 099 ppd 



















16/2" on alabaster base............. 
10" on alabaster base................. 


Check, VISA, MC. Unqualified guaran- 

tee. 120 page artbook color cata- 

logue pictures 400 reproductions 

of sculptural masterpieces, ancient 

ae vases, reliefs and frescoes, 
6. 

ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #3511 
Seattle, WA 98199 « 206/283-0609 
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CALIFORNIA COLONIALISM 


continued from page 158 
in the old Raffles Hotel in Singapore. 

The dining room flows into an open 
kitchen and beyond to the master bed- 
room and the master bath. The master 
bedroom now has its own balcony, 
which, like the dining and living rooms, 
overlooks the swimming pool and gar- 
dens. The stained cypress columns and 
beams on the terraces are architectural 
elements retrieved from demolished 
buildings in Afghanistan. “Leftover 
pieces were incorporated into the fire- 
place and stair risers,” says Beecroft. 
Other columns and beams are from 
Bali, and a transom from a house in Ja- 
karta was the model for the balustrade. 
And the newel posts for the railing were 
re-created from carvings on Indian 
dowry chests. 

Although Beecroft has worked with 
the client on several films and had un- 
dertaken some interiors for another of 
his residences, this was his most exten- 
sive architectural renovation. And while 
Beecroft and de Havenon have been as- 
sociated on numerous projects over the 
last ten years, including videos and 
commercials, this was the first time they 
teamed up to do a “real-life” project 
together. “When we began the whole 
process last fall,” says Beecroft, “there 
was no real plan. The house just 
evolved.” Both designers praise their 
client for letting them go where their 
inclinations led them. “He has a good 
eye, so he knew what he liked and didn’t 
like,” says Beecroft. “But he was willing 
to take chances.” De Havenon concurs: 
“There were times when it was clear he 
didn’t love something but would say, 
‘Keep going,’ so we weren’t operating in 
a mistake-prone environment.” 

Beecroft is currently working on The 
Game, a film directed by David Fincher, 
for which he designed a house in north- 
ern California. “It will have some of the 
flavor of this place,” he says. For her 
part, de Havenon is doing more resi- 
dential interior design and is designing 
an apartment in New York City. 

“In film you’re dealing with so many 
different things,” says Beecroft, “the 
sets, the lighting, the whole look of the 
production. There are no rules—you 
can do just about anything. I think 
we were able to bring some of that 
freedom to this project. We created 
another world.” 0 


MIXED MEDIA 


continued from page 190 
for sixteen years, and my cabinetmaker 
has been with me for thirty-four”). 

Her assessment of the Wicker-Hill 
furniture? “Danish modern—terrible.” | 

Once she had removed the offending | 
pieces, Few turned her attention to what 
the Wickers needed: comfort. “Their 
lives are so hectic and so on the front 
lines that they needed an interior 
to embrace them,” she explains. That 
meant a dining room where Hill and 
Wicker could serve dinners they’ve 
cooked themselves. It meant a shared 
home office. Most of all, it meant buy- 
ing better furniture, building the cou- 
ple’s library and creating a muted back- 
drop for Hill’s growing collection of 
folk art from her forays to Bolivia, the 
Amazon and the Arctic. And it meant 
doing all that on a budget. 

Few imported her craftsmen to build 
the floor-to-ceiling bookcases in the 
library, because “it just made more 
sense than lugging the pieces from 
Louisville.” She brought up her painters 7 
as well: “I like to have control, andI 4 
wasn’t sure I could do that with New 
York people.” 

It also meant more ease for the 
clients, who watched the rooms happen 
around them and then, at the first prac- 
tical moment, sat down in their new 
chairs and began to read. That soon be- 
came a problem. “At one point we got so 
far beyond shelf capacity for our books || 
that it was like telling family they had to __ | 
leave home,” Hill says. 

People were another matter. For their 
friends, the house has become the 
Wicker Hilton—or, in those seasons 
when their friends are “between mar- 
riages,” the Wicker Home for Unwed 
Writers. As a result, the three bedrooms 
once reserved for the Wicker children” 
are often filled. So even when Hill is 
traveling, or when the Wickers are in 
residence at their Vermont farm, their 
St. Lucia retreat or their Canadiana 
in, the house never lies fallow. 

This has its blessings in an ever- 
expanding family, a miniworld of re- 
nowned guests who enrich the Wickers 
with their ideas, experience and friend- 
ship. There’s only one glitch. “There’s 
no hidden wine cellar,” Pamela Hill 
notes. “That’s my dream. But with five 
kids and many friends, you never get 
more than a case and a half ahead.” 0 
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A special advertising section for the California reader 





Indian Slate 


| Emser tile & marble 


Visit Your 
Local Showroom 
and Warehouse 


LOS ANGELES 213-650-2000 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 


ANAHEIM 714-778-5777 
1449 S. State College 


CHATSWORTH 818-718-2933 
9210 De Soto Avenue 


SACRAMENTO 946-361-1900 
9828 Business Park Drive 


SAN DIEGO 619-455-6390 
6310 Miramar Road 


SAN JOSE 408-954-8453 
550 Charcot Avenue 


LAS VEGAS 702-795-8453 
3055 W. Tompkins Avenue 


PHOENIX 602-263-8453 
3025 S. 48th St., Tempe 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CA 


A Home Furnishings 
Trade Showroom 





PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
A Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this . 
international preservation movement 
please contact: 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 

TEL. 312 663.1786 

FAX 312 663.1683 

E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE_http://www.swep.com/FLW 














AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Creator of Exclusive Handmade Carpets, Aubussons & Needlework 


ae 
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SAVONNERIE 
DESIGN NO. 9077 
HANDKNOTTED 
100% WOOL PILE 
AVAILABLE IN 
STANDARD SIZES 
UP TO 18 X 30 
FROM OUR 
SAVONNERIE 
COLLECTION 





SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO LAGUNA NIGUEL LOS ANGELES 
DESIGN DISTRICT MIRAMAR METROPLEX DESIGN CENTER SOUTH PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 
290 SAN BRUNO AVENUE 7340 MIRAMAR ROAD 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD 8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

TEL: (415) 553-8505 TEL: (619) 549-4314 TEL: (714) 643-2451 TEL: (310) 657-0890 


FOR THE LARGEST SELECTION OF ANTIQUE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES, PLEASE VISIT OUR MAIN SHOWROOM IN LOS ANGELES 
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Salem ceases poet collection of the 
British Museum of London 


> Authentic non-fading natural dyes 
> Handwoven 

> 100% handspun winter wool 

> No child labor 

> Profit-sharing women’s co-operative 


custom 
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available 


www.returntotradition.com 
3319 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, CA 94118 = (415) 921-4180 













¢ OAKLAND 


Roofing Slate, Flooring Slate Tiles, 
Showrooms, Brochures, Large Inventory. 


AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 


The Experts in Slate 


’ « SAN FRANCISCO 
415-864-7813 


¢ LOS ANGELES 






e NEWPORT BEACH 
910-430-1237 


DAEL GUDEGAS TT’ - B RAV EADeErN 
Select one-of-a kind pillows crafted from rare 
vintage fabrics, exotic Sari cloth, rich velvets 

and other fabulous finds. Each pillow is a work 
of art. Call us for a full color catalog. 


Trade inquiries welcome. 
a i Yap Anan ®™ 


Call toll free 888-7 PILLOW / 888-774-5569 








e SAN DIEGO 


310-823-7753 619=351-9951 





714-650-2200 510-210-1042 












e WALNUT CREEK 








































SUN OR SHADE 
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Chaise de Soleil ...... Superior comfort & protection. 


© Choice of over 200 fabrics and finishes 
@ Super soft head cushion 

e Two snack and drink trays 

© Retractable footrest 

© 100% weatherproof 

© Teak trim & stainless steel fasteners 

© Aluminum frame with 15 year warranty 


Sold exclusively by Marin Deck Chair Co. 


For additional information 
Call 1-800-354-3511 for brochure 
http: www.SunorShade.com/ 


A trade showroom 


























TIMEPIECES 
OF TRADITION 


& TECHNOLOGY 


Airspeed 


Revue Thommen, the leader in — 
flight clocks and chronographs_ |® 
presents Airspeed. 


Titanium Quartz Chronograph. REVUE THOMMEN 
1@ d @ 


100 m/ 330 ft water-resistant. 
Antireflective double-faced 
sapphire crystal. 























: At last, outdoor 
ws lighting fixtures you 
i don’t have to hide. 





Distinctive enough to 
share the limelight with 
any landscape design, 
Stonelight’s lo-voltage, 
custom designed outdoor 
lighting fixtures illuminate 
and compliment the 
exterior of any home. 
Simulating natural coral 
rock, Stonelight precast 
concrete fixtures are 
available in six designs and 
five colors. Create the 
perfect union of style and 


function with 


STONE 
LIGHT ~ 


Stonelight Corporation 
P.O. Box 413005, Suite 311 


Los ANGELES 














AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE LOCATIONS 
LAKE AVENUE JEWELERS Jessops 
PASADENA HORTON PLAZA SAN DIEGO 
Newport BEACH [ 





Naples, FL 33941-3005 
(941) 514-3272 
Fax (941) 594-7778 







For more information, inquire 
about a Stonelight brochure. 
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IMAGINATION 
CREA TeV lie 
AND V Esa GaN 


for Remodeling, Additions 
and Interior Design 


We specialize in imaginative ideas and creative 
design for interiors and exteriors. 


Whether you're remodeling, building an addition, 
decorating an entire home or one room, we can 
help you make choices you can live with. We 
can do everything from selecting tiles, hardware, 
cabinetry and furnishings, to planning space and 
moving walls. We've been doing it with ambience 
and style for discriminating c 





ients and celebrities 
all over L.A., and we'd like to do it for you. 


GAIL ADELSON COMPANY 
Please call us and set up a consultation. 
Phone: 310.23 2455 
= 9. Led 2c dees ieee 
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Antique Sultanabad Carpet, 


Banna 
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MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


ELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA. Telephone 310-652-9999 


Los ANG 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1Y 5FA United Kingdom ~Telephone 0171-499-5602 












You're used to having things 
your way. At the Villas, we 
wouldn't have it any other way. KX 












For that reason, we offer the very private 
ocean-front Villas of Kea Lani. Located on 
Maui’s Polo Beach in Wailea, our elegant 1, 2 
and 3 bedroom Villas provide a unique family 
destination. Each is equipped with a gourmet 
kitchen, washing machine and dryer, even a gas 
barbecue on the patio surrounding your private 
plunge pool. Special requests such as a personal 
chef or nanny can be easily arranged. The 
Villas of Kea Lani... live life on your own terms. 


© 


KEA LANI HOTEL 


SU ILM Bea Oy VO aes 





Ut 
- 


— For Maui your way call 1-800-79-VILLAS. 


Bes Visit our internet page at http:/hvww.kealani.com 
















154 North Robertson Blvd, LA, CA 90048 
tw [310]657.2545 


[FAX]657.2547 





Elegant Neoclassical Dining Table. 
Made of rare burl woods. 


Dimensions: 
100” L x 48” Wx 30” H 
Extends to 160” with 
three separate leaves. 


Hand crafted in Italy. 

Delicate Palissandro and Maple inlays. 
The finest attention to detail. 
Specially priced at $5,950. 


Full color catalogue available for $15. 
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Interior Designers unite in the fight against AIDS 


enc) Rayner 
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Bunny Williams ” Merio Buatta 


Mark Hampton 


First in the fight against AIDS 
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Every 11 minutes, someone in the U.S. dies of AIDS. 
Whatever you do, you can help. Donate. Volunteer. Fight AIDS. 
Gay Men’s Health Crisis (GMHC) is the nation’s oldest and largest 

AIDS service organization serving, men, women and children with AIDS 
in New York City and providing education and advocacy worldwide. 
For information call 1 (800) AIDS-NYC. 





MASTER 
MANIPULATOR 


ike a trompe l’oeil artist, 
English furniture de- 
signer Nick Allen tam- 


pers with the face of a piece of 
wood or metal and, by making it 
look like something else, fools 
the eye. “I manipulate materials 
so that metal replicates wood 
and gives the piece a different 
texture than if it were all wood,” 
he says. “The legs of the botani- 
cal cabinet [right] were cast in 
bronze to look like branches.” 
Allen, whose furniture and 
drawings are on permanent dis- 
play in the V&A’s 20th-century 
collection, incorporates veneers, 
inlay, marquetry, metal patina- 
tion, metal and glass casting and 
hand-blown glass in the fur- 
niture he has been making on 
commission for a small but 
growing group of regular 
clients for about 15 years. “I’m a 
practical person, and I wanted 
to make functional objects,” he 
says, noting that while his 
Cuban-mahogany-and-wenge 
humidor (below) looks decora- 
tive, he built three doors into 
the top so that the temperature 


can be controlled separately in 
each of the sections. But, Allen 
says, “I have fun with what I’m 
making, without impairing its 
structural ability.” So the face of 
his botanical cabinet has two 
podlike cast-bronze handles 
that look as though they are 
preventing the top drawer from 
being opened, when in fact the 
drawer opens from the side. 
Nick Allen, 44-171-738-0050. 





CHAS WILDER 





ON THE- 
DOTTED LINE 


t’s easy to see the influences 

European artists have had on 
Los Angeles designer Gregory 
Evans’s fabrics (right), whether 
they’re stripes or dots, slashes 
and X’s that look like they’re a 
Rorschach test. “There’s a little 
Miré here, a little Matisse there. 
I respond most to French, En- 
glish, Viennese and German 
textile designs and European 
fashion from the first quarter of 
the century—the Bloomsbury 
Group, Poiret, Bauhaus. I also 
love African art,” says Evans, 
who has worked as a curator for 
David Hockney for the past 20 
years. His fabrics—linens, cot- 
tons and blends—number 25 
so far. “Europeans seem to like 
them because they know where 


the designs come from. One 
person described my work as 


California Beaux Arts.” Gregory | 


Evans, 213-656-7300. Available 
at Ventura Night, Pacific De- 
sign Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069, 310- 
358-1130; and Agnes Bourne, 
Showplace Design Center, 2 
Henry Adams St., San Francis- 
co, CA 94103, 415-626-6883. 
continued on page 248 
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PLEASE CALL 800 243 7771 TO SEE THE WORLD’S FINEST CUSTOM 





CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON LOS ANGELES NEW YORK TORONTO 
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FINISHING 
SCHOOL 


race Baggot has a very 

wide variety of cus- 

tomers for Baggot 
Leaf Company’s finishing ma- 
terials, especially for the numer- 
ous types of gold leaf from Ger- 
many, Italy, Australia and China. 
“We have museum conserva- 
tors, scientists and the dirty- 
hands craftsman,” says Baggot, 
an expert in gilding and poly- 
chromatic finishes. “I have pig- 
ments, dyes, waxes and shellacs, 
and my assistants are trained in 
architectural and water gilding. 
We don’t sell anything we don’t 
know about,” says Baggot, who 
restored furniture for 15 years. 


e started out stringing 

beads for necklaces so 
that we could buy furniture. 
Michael had some old Fortuny 
pillows and took them apart and 
beaded them, and we beaded 
some African mud cloth,” says 
Steve Luxenberg, who makes 
beaded or embroidered pillows 
(right) with Michael Savoia in 
Los Angeles under the name 
MSL. The partners use a lot of 
Fortuny and ethnic textiles 
along with vintage beads, and 
they recently embroidered an 
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COURTESY BAGGOT FRANK CONSERVATION 
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In the back of the shop is the 
antiques restoration studio of 
her husband, Tom Frank, who 
“flips things from barn to muse- 
um in six weeks.” Frank is a fur- 


niture restorer, not a preserva- 
tionist, at heart. “How an object 
reflects light is what’s subject to 
interpretation. There are ways 
to vary the reflective quality,” 
says Frank, who has “performed 
miracles” with pieces by the 
Herter Brothers (above) and 
other American cabinetmakers. 
Baggot Leaf Company and Bag- 
got Frank Conservation, 430 
Broome St., New York, NY 
10013; 212-431-4653. 


STRINGING ALONG 





GLORIOUS GOUACHES 


Re Dufy’s vibrant paint- 
ings have been sought-after 
collectors’ pieces, but less 
known is his achievement as the 
key figure in textile design be- 
tween William Morris and the 
modernists,” says London deal- 
er Marina Henderson, who 
sells drawings for the theater 
and fashion by Cecil Beaton, 
Oliver Messel, Christian Bérard 
and Erté. From Nov. 4 to Dec. 7 
Henderson and Asya Chorley, 
an art consultant, will exhibit 
about 40 Dufy gouaches (right 
and below) from the archives of 
Bianchini-Ferier, the Lyons tex- 
tile manufacturer for which 
Dufy produced more than 3,000 
designs for fashion and furnish- 
ings between 1912 and 1928. 
“He did the curtains and the 
cushions in the Elysée Palace 


Arts and Crafts motif on the 
pink mohair cushions in Mimi 
London’s house (AD, Sept. 
1996). “The black background 
on the African Kuba cloth pil- 
low is solid beading. That took 
40 hours,” 
“They’re not just pillows—es- 
pecially when you're paying 
$1,500 for one.” MSL, 310-358- 
9502; Mimi London, 8687 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069, 310-855-2567; John 
Boone, 979 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10022, 212-758-0012. 

























when it was redone in 1927. 
Syrie Maugham used to sell his 
fabrics. And Bianchini-Ferier 
sold to all the major couturiers,” | 
says Henderson, who is asking 
$775 to $7,750 per gouache. 
Marina Henderson, 11 Langton 
St., London SW10 OJL; 44- 
171-352-1667. 


JOHN BIGNELL 
Toe 


says Luxenberg. 


continued on page 250 
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inspired moment can change a room forever. It is for these Eek TCS ery 
loments that we introduce The Beacon Hill Fabric Collection by Robert ‘Beacon Hil | 
Hen Fabrics. With exclusive designs that reflect your vision with grace, A ROBERT ALLEN FABRICS COMPANY 
larmth and elegance, The Beacon Hill Fabric Collection brings you the Beacon Hill fabrics are available through 


interior designers and architects. Call us for a 
showroom or a designer in your area 


1 800-921-5050/ext.100 


nusual and the exquisite—for rooms that will live in your imagination. 


® L'Espace Trianon 
The star attraction of the new 
showroom L’Espace Trianon 
(212-752-5018), which showcas- 


es French designs in New York’s 


D&D Building, is a collection 
by Paris-based British textile 
designer Sabina Fay Braxton, 
known for her gauffrage tech- 
nique of stamping designs into 
velvet while simultaneously 
tinting and gilding it. The fab- 
rics are the first group intended 
for the trade at large. Vase de 
Chine is a steel-colored cotton 
viscose imprinted with a design 
of leaves and vases; Ushak has a 
geometric design in rust and 


COURTESY SABINA FAY BRAXTON 


taupe; and Moghal has flowers in 
green and taupe on silk velvet. 


Quadrille 
Ultrasuede was the ultimate in 
man-made luxury for years; 
now at Quadrille (212-753- 
2995) there is ultrasilk. Named 
Anatolie and coming exclusively 
to Quadrille from France, it is 
available in 20 colors. 
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Y  Abench by Dessin 
Fournir (above) at 
John Rosselli 


AR 
DESSIN FOURNI 
COURTESY en 
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T@ TRADE” 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Kravet 
The Court of Versailles is the 
new collection at Kravet (212- 
421-6363). It includes romantic 
images of turbaned riders on 
camels and drawings of the 


COURTESY KRAVET 


Kravet’s Court of 
Versailles Collec- 
tion (above) 


Vase de Chine (left) 
by Sabina Fay 


Braxton 


Charles Edwards’s 
Gothic hanging 
lantern (right) 


buildings and gardens of Ver- 
sailles in a reversible print in 
navy on white. 


John Rosselli 
Dessin Fournir’s Hardwick 
bench at John Rosselli (212-593 - 
2060) is derived from a late- 
18th-century Italian example; 
the arms are attached at an an- 
gle and the legs are tapered. 


Rose Tarlow’s lin- 
en fabrics (right) 
at Holly Hunt 


Brunschwig & 
Fils’s Directoire 
chair (far right) 





COURTESY CHARLES EDWARDS 
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® Hinson & Company 
The Gothic hanging lantern at 
Hinson & Company (212-688- 
5538) is based on a Regency de- 
sign and made by English light- 
ing designer Charles Edwards; 





eight panels are pierced by 
pointed arches and surmounted 
by a scalloped trefoil border. 


Holly Hunt 
In the Rose Tarlow—Melrose 
House Collection at Holly 
Hunt (212-755-6555) there is an 
extremely smart, understated 
glazed linen fabric that comes 
in black, wheat, café au lait, 
white, gray, green or lavender. 


Wood & Hogan 
An elegant 19th-century-style 
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M. Craig Cabinet- 
makers’ Regency- 
style chair (above) 


chair in mahogany and cane 
comes from M. Craig Cabi- 
netmakers (803-254-5994), a 
small South Carolina firm rep- 
resented at Wood & Hogan 
(212-355-1335) in New York. 
The Deerfoot Regency chair _ 
has scrolled arms and front legs 
ending in deer hooves. 


@ Brunschwig & Fils 

Brunschwig & Fils (212-838- 
7878) has a Directoire side chair 
painted with distressed gilding 
over a red bol and upholstered in 
its red-and-gold Suchet horse- 
hair fabric, which has diagonal 
stripes. Also at Brunschwig is a 
new collection of silks produced 
by the French company Verel 
de Belval, which is part of the 
Perrin Group, the textiles and 
home furnishings arm of Her- 
més. Brunschwig is showing 14 
silks, including brocades and 


taffetas, from the more than 200 | 


that Verel dé Belval carries. 0 
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EDWARD CUCUEL 
American, 1875 - 1954 
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“Im Boot (In the Boat)” Oil on canvas 
Illuserated: von Ostini, Fritz, Der Maler Edward Cucuel, , 26" x 31%" 
Zurich, 1925, p. 56 Signed lower left 
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IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE | 
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GALLERY CATALOGUE $15.00 







Our current inventory includes works by: 







1 J. Breton W. Irvine, ANA, NAC — T. Buttersworth =H. LeBasque 
| W.T: Richards, NA A.T. Bricher E. Pieters J.J. Shannon, RA, RBA 
G. Lambdin H. Herzog G. Loiseau W. Shayer 






We are also interested in purchasing quality works of art 









2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Department E, Washington, DC 20007 — 202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I1.N.O.A.; W.A.D.A. 
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900 SE 5-door Turbo 


The new Saab 900 SE 5-door Turbo is engineered to increase both your pulse and the distance between you and other cars. 
Including the Volvo 850GLT and the Audi A4* Its 0 to 60 in under 7 seconds is pure exhilaration.** And its five-door roomy interior, 


pure liberation. So any way you open it up, it's huge. No wonder it's a Consumer Review ‘Top 10 


Sports Cart For a free Saab Excursion Kit, call |-800-582-SAAB, Ext. 241. Wwww.saabusa.com 





*Car and Driver 1996 Buyers Guide. **Saab Cars USA, Inc. 11995 Consumer Review. ©1996 SAAB CARS USA, INC. 
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Greg Gorman, Photography 
Solarized Colorization 
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THE BOLD LOOK 


KOHLER. 


Sure, there’s new and different and then there’s our revolutionary BodySpa™ Using just 37 gallons of 
water (think small bath), this ingenious bit of engineering can actually generate 80 gallons per minute of 
pure massage. What's more, you control the power...from invigorating jets to drenching waterfall. So 
much for tension. See the Yellow Pages for a Kohler® Registered Showroom. For productliterature, send 
$8 to Kohler Co., Dept. AAY Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-220-2291, ext. AAY. 


Utility and Design Patents Pending © 1995 by Kohler Co 
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HENREDON REGISTRY: THE IMMENSELY RICH. 
AND VARIED TRADITION OF COUNTRY... ° 


IN SOLID CHERRY, SOLID OAK, SOLID MAHOGANY, 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT AND RECLAIMED SOLID PINE. 


Henredon Registry brochure; $3.25, charged to MasterCard or Visa 
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Th a world where time moves 
ever faster, we need things 
which preserve the moment. 


Meisterstiick Solitaire Platinum 
950 platinum with gold fittings. 
Handcrafted with 18K gold nib 
and platinum inlay. 














THE ART OF WRITING 


595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK ¢ 100 GRANT AVE., SAN FRANCISCO ¢ THE MALL AT SHORT HILLS, SHORT HILLS ©# ROOSEVELT FIELD, GARDEN CITY 
ALA MOANA CENTER, HONOLULU # 900 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO © 151 BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO ® SOMERSET COLLECTION, TROY ® COPLEY PLACE, BOSTON 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 1-800-388-4810 
THE SHOPS AT SELECT BLOOMINGDALE’S, MARSHALL FIELD'S, NEIMAN MARCUS AND SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 




















Cover: Television 
personality Carol 
Burnett in the living 
room of her Santa Fe 
residence. Interior 
design by Anita Lu- 
dovici De Domenico. 
Photography by 
Robert Reck. See 
page 148. ABOVE 
Ricut: The living 
area of architect 
Richard Rogers’s 
house in London. 
Photography by 
Richard Bryant/ 
ARCAID. See page 210. 
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PALM BEACH RENAISSANCE 

An Italianate Villa on the Florida Coast for 
Irwin and Terry Allen Kramer 
Architecture by Jeffery W. Smith, ara 
Interior Design by Pauline Boardman 

Text by Aileen Mehle 

Photography by Kim Sargent and Dan Forer 


OvLD Wor-_p New York 
Turn-of-the-Century Spirit Fills an Art 
Dealer’s Apartment 

Interior Design by Craig Logan Jackson 
‘Text by Suzanne Stephens 

Photography by Durston Saylor 
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CaroL BURNETT 

The Television Legend’s Santa Fe Retreat 
Architecture by Harry Daple and Stephen Samuelson 
Interior Design by Anita Ludovici De Domenico 
‘Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Robert Reck 


ARCHITECTURE: FRANK ISRAEL 
Reinventing the California Ranch House for the 
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Interior Design by Roy McMakin 

‘Text by Paul Goldberger 

Photography by Grant Mudford 
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NICOLA BULGARI IN ROME 

The Feweler’s Multifaceted Apartment near the 
Spanish Steps 

Interior Design by Verde Visconti 

‘Text by Barbara Grizzuti Harrison 
Photography by Robert Reck 


MEDITERRANEAN MODERN 

Clean Lines for a Spanish Colonial House in 
Los Angeles 

Interior Design by Frank K. Pennino 

Text by Pilar Viladas 

Photography by John Vaughan 


ARCHITECTURE: LARRY YAW 
Embracing Modern and Traditional Forms 
near Aspen 

Text by Leon Whiteson -* 
Photography by Dave Marlow 


In Livinc CoLor 

Animating a Disney Executive's Southern 
California House 

Interior Design by Lory Johansson and 
June Robinson Scott, Astb 

Text by Donna Pizzi 

Photography by Philip Clayton-Thompson 


continued on page 6 

















EVERY ONCE IN A BLUE MOON, 
SOMETHING NEW COMES ALONG THAT 
SCRAMBLES YOUR PRECONCEPTIONS 
AND TURNS OUT TO BE A WHOLE NEW 
OMELET. LIKE, WHOEVER THOUGHT 
YOU COULD SAY “LUXURY CAR” AND 
“FUN” IN THE SAME SENTENCE? 


WE DID. 


if 


IN FACT, WE SAID IT IN JUST ONE WORD. 
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a dealer nearest you, call 
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Tax, license and Optional equipment extra 
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192 MIDWESTERN ENGLISH 
British Accent for a Couple’s Residences in 
Lake Forest and Chicago 
Interior Design by Imogen Taylor and 
Pierre Serrurier of Sibyl Colefax and John Fowler 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Tony Soluri 


200 Musica SPACES IN MANHATTAN 
Handcrafted Aesthetic for a Record 
Company Executive 
Interior Design by Clodagh 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Daniel Aubry 


210 ARCHITECTURE: RICHARD ROGERS 
The Visionary Modernist’s Own London House 
Text by James Steele 
Photography by Richard Bryant/Arcaip 
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By Avis Berman 
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A late-17th-century 
silk-and-gold-em- 
broidered mandarin 
square. Linda Wrig- 
glesworth, London. 
See page 50. 
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“PLEASE, PLEASE DON’T DISCONTINUE 
THE LOG HOUSE FEATURES.” 


I had always wondered, until seeing 
Alexander Gorlin’s magnificent cre- 
ation in the August 1996 issue, why I 
was drawn to yellow. Simply put, it is 
the color of sunlight. 

CHRISTOPHER CONIGLIO 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In “Hemingway in Cuba,” which ap- 
peared in the August issue, the names 
of the two bullfighters should be Luis 
Miguel Dominguin and Antonio Or- 
dofez, not Luis Miguel Orddfiez and 
Antonio Dominguin. 

ELBA G. GINARD 

TEHACHAPI, CALIFORNIA 


Although I enjoy all your articles, I es- 
pecially like the ones on the great west- 
ern lodges you were featuring until 
someone wrote in complaining about 
your “log house” stories. I feel the 
lodges are a tremendous architectural 
contribution. ‘The best article in thirty- 
eight years of AD, to me, was “Out 
West with Gerry Spence” (December 
1995). Please, please don’t discontinue 
the log house features. 

JOANN WEstT 

CARLISLE, ARIZONA 


Regarding the story “Seaside Sanctu- 
ary” in the August issue, the telephone 
number of the New Jersey Barn Com- 
pany is listed incorrectly in the Reader’s 
Directory on page 134. The correct 
number is 609/924-8480. 

CHERYL OrpD 

New Jersey BARN COMPANY 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


My love affair with houses began when I 
was a very small child. Some houses and 
buildings have impressed me more than 
others, however, and Yaddo (Historic 
Houses, August) is one of those special 
places in my memory. In 1952, shortly 
before my graduation as an art major 
from Skidmore College, I met a painter 
who was living at Yaddo and acting as 
caretaker. My enthusiasm for Yaddo 
must have shown, for he invited me and 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


a friend for a visit. It was between terms 
and no others were in residence. Bor- 
rowing bicycles, we pedaled out Union 
Avenue, past the racetrack and so to 
Yaddo, to spend one of the most memo- 
rable days of my life. We were given 
a complete tour of every nook and 
cranny of the mansion and exterior 
studios, but the best part of all was 
being turned loose in the attic, where 
all of the personal effects of the Trask 
family were stored. As an artist, Pve of- 
ten dreamed of Yaddo, envious of those 
lucky ones chosen to spend time in this 
magical place. Thank you so much for 
the article that brought this dream alive 
for me once again. 

Marcery B. GrirritH 

PuNntTA GorDaA, FLORIDA 


I very much enjoyed “New Mexico 
Modernist Watercolors” in the August 
issue of Architectural Digest. While I un-_ 
derstand that you can’t discuss every- 
one, I feel that there was one serious 
omission: artist, architect, aviator and 
writer William Lumpkins. Mr. Lump- 
kins, an original member of the Tran- 
scendental Painting Group, was born in 
1909 in New Mexico Territory. He was 
thus the only modern watercolorist 
working in New Mexico in the 1930s 
and 1940s who was native to the state. 
Lumpkins employed an improvisational, 
Zen-inspired approach to watercolor as 
early as the 1930s and was more abstract 
than even John Marin and Georgia 
O’Keeffe. Over the past five decades 
Lumpkins has continued to evolve and 
to produce highly original watercolors, 
oils and acrylics inspired by the colors 
and forms of his beloved New Mexico. 
At age eighty-seven he works daily in his 
Santa Fe studio on large abstract acryl- 
ics on paper. He is also still active as a 
part-time architect. Though he exhibited 
at the 1939 World’s Fair and in New 
York in 1940, the mainstream art press 
has failed to acknowledge Lumpkins’s 
lifetime of work in modern art. 

LEONARD M. WEINSTOCK 

SANTA FE, NEw Mexico 
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Give someone you love one of our divinely delicious samplings and turn this 
holiday season into a classic. For the Godiva boutique nearest you, call -800-9-GODIVA. 
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Gold makes the moment 


Instant gratification. Endless pleasure. 
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Feel it warm to your skin, quicken your pulse. 
Now you see the world through new eyes. 
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| Imagine the most exotic house you've ever seen. Now multiply that by 
ten. Next month, Architectural Digest features ten of the most exotic 
houses (well, one is a yacht) on the face of the earth, places spun from 
equal parts fantasy, ingenuity and design. A house carved from rock 
on the coast of Sardinia. Romantic pavilions above a Philippine 


beach. A sublime refuge by Ricardo Legorreta in Mexico. A favanese-style residence on 
Bali. A restored sugar mill on St. Croix. A rustic lodge in Africa. A sybaritic Hawat- 
ian retreat. A traditional compound in Thailand. The maharana of Udaipur’s palace in 
India. And Anouska Hempel’s remarkable yacht, anchored in Majorca. We also follow 
designer Juan Montoya to Marrakech, where he guides readers to the best shops, and 


show an estancia in Argentina where travelers can stay in grand South American style. 
Another highlight is Derek Walcott’s piece on St. Lucia, the Caribbean island where he 
lives. The poet’s words capture the breathtaking sense of place at the heart of the issue. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on 
Eighth Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. She is working on a 
book about Whistler and the literary world, 


to be published by Clarkson Potter. 


JOHN A. CUADRADO, who divides his time 
between Princeton and Paris, writes on the 


international art and antiques market. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of Ammer- 
ican Watercolors, Fim Henson: The Works and 
The Art of Disney, which was published last 


year by Abrams. 


ROLAND FLAMINI is a writer 
based in Washington, D.C. 
He is working on a biog- 
raphy of French diplomat 


Edmond Genet. 





Paut GOLDBERGER is the chief cultural cor- 
respondent and a Pulitzer Prize-winning ar- 
chitecture critic for The New York Times. 


BARBARA GOLDSMITH, an author and social 
historian, is a trustee of the New York Public 
Library. She has written for The New Yorker 
and The New York Times, and her latest book, 
Other Powers, will be published next spring 


by Knopf. 
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Editor-in-Chief 


PETER HALDEMAN, a Los Angeles—based writ- 


er, is working on a memoir for Little, Brown. 


BARBARA GRIZZUTI HARRISON is the author 
of Italian Days. Her most recent book, An Ac- 
cidental Autobiography, was published in June 
by Houghton Mifflin. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 


gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of the “Suzy” 
column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


Dana Micucct is a New York—based writer 


who specializes in the arts. 


Donna P1zZ1 is a freelance writer who lives 
in Portland, Oregon. 


JAMES STEELE teaches archi- 
| tectural history and design at 
| the University of Southern 







California. He is the author 
of Los Angeles Architecture: The 
Contemporary Condition. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Monacelli Press. 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The 
Power of Style and Objects by Architects, col- 
laborated with Slim Keith on her autobiog- 
raphy, S/im, and with Irving Lazar on his 
memoir, Swifty: My Life and Good Times. 
She is working on a book about actresses 
for Crown Publishers. 


PiLar ViLapAs, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of California 
Beach Houses, which was published in Octo- 
ber by Chronicle Books. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFEMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


MicHaAEL WEsB’s latest books are Architects 
House Themselves: Breaking New Ground and 
Architects Guide to Los Angeles. 


[] LEON WHITESON is an ar- 
chitecture critic for the Los 
Angeles Times and a con- 
tributing editor for Architec- 
ture magazine. He is working 
on a memoir, Away from 
Africa, for Faber and Faber. 
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TUBULAR 
BELLES 


arren McArthur’s 

furniture hasn’t 

aged at all since the 
1930s because he solved the 
problem of using modern mate- 
rials by making the furniture 
classical-looking with curves,” 
says architect Campion Platt, 
who has bought numerous Mc- 
Arthur pieces for clients (AD, 
Dec. 1995). Even though hun- 
dreds of exclusive designs of an- 
odized-aluminum furniture 
were offered from 1936 to 1948 
through McArthur’s shop at 
One Park Avenue in New York, 
original chaises, sofas, tables 
and chairs are hard to find. Platt 
offers two sources: Lost City 
Arts in New York and private 
dealers Nicholas and Shaunna 
Brown of Maine. “We conduct- 
ed a lot of oral history inter- 
views with people who worked 
for Warren McArthur Corpora- 
tion, and they said the alu- 
minum furniture was melted 
down during the war effort,” 
says Nicholas Brown. 

McArthur provided pieces 
for film sets as well as for such 
Hollywood personalities as Ra- 
mon Novarro (AD, Apr. 1994), 
Marlene Dietrich and Fredric 
March; he furnished the houses 
and offices of corporate execu- 
tives across the U.S.; he sup- 
plied clothing shops and restau- 
rants with custom tables and 
chairs; and during the war he 
became the largest producer of 
seating for aircraft. 

Born in Chicago in 1885, 
McArthur, with his family, built 
a real estate empire in Phoenix 
(they owned the Arizona Bilt- 
more, whose wrought iron fur- 
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DANIEL AUBRY 


niture was McArthur’s creation) 
but lost everything during the 
Depression. He patented a 
number of methods for making 
furniture but is best known for 
his system of connecting inter- 
changeable sizes of anodized- 
aluminum tubes—sanded or 
brushed, then buffed for a dull 
finish—with machined rings 
and concealing reinforcing rods 
for durability. “The aluminum 
could be painted in different 
colors, but much of what we see 
today is silver. Most of the 
tabletops are lacquered wood or 
Formica, typically black, al- 
though he offered several col- 
ors,” says Nicholas Brown. Lost 
City Arts, 275 Lafayette St., 
New York, NY 10012; 212-941- 
8025. Nicholas and Shaunna 
Brown; 207-236-8492. 





Pieces by Warren 
McArthur at 
Lost City Arts 
include a library 
table, a lamp, an 
ashtray, a club 
chair and a low 


table (above) 


Ford Model #5, 
1991, by Len 
Prince (right) is 
one of several art 
and fashion pho- 
tographs at Car- 
olyn Lawrence’s 
boutique 
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SALON 
SERV ICE 


A ccessorizing is always diffi- 


cult because it’s hard to 
find the personalized pieces that 
a family or an individual is all 
about,” says interior designer 
Carolyn Lawrence. She has 
opened what she calls a salon in 
Los Angeles offering antique 
accessories, fine linen and furni- 
ture, much of it from Europe. 
“In Paris there’s an abundance 
of poetic items,” says Lawrence, 
who operates the shop in part- 
nership with architect Glenn 
Bunting, with whom she reno- _ 
vated the Giorgio Armani bou- ° 
tique on Rodeo Drive. “Pm 
drawn to pure design, and I like 
platinum, silver, off-white, ecru, 
ivory—no gold,” she says. Car- 
olyn M. Lawrence, 8452 Mel- 
rose Pl., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 213-651-0857. 





continued on page 31 
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and complemented by a 200-watt 8-speaker Bose’ audio 
system with in-dash CD player and cassette. 

In fact, you are probably not the least bit familiar with any 
of the more than 500 refinements in everything from ride 
erat bY to door handles that have made this edition of the ]| 


Infiniti flagship the most luxurious and sophisticated by far. 
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But just open up the Q45's spirited 32-valve alu- 
minum V8, and you'll swear you just bumped into an old 
_ friend. Because, despite its luxurious new personality, the 
Junparalleled performance that prompted Road & Track 
to dub the original Q“an executive in track shoes”* is 


every bit intact. You'll also recognize The Infiniti Total 





Ownership Experience, which includes one of the finest 
benefits packages in the world and has made Infiniti the 
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Even with its elegant new personality, the Q: 
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To become better acquainted with one of 
the best-performing luxury sedans in the 
world, call 1-800-544-7189 for our free 
video and brochure. Or stop by your near- 
est Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive. 
On the Internet: www.infinitimotors.com 


istered trademark of the Bose Corporation. *From the June 1992 issue of Road & 


risfaction Study, a study which was based ona total of 23,365 consumer responses. 








BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


hile corporate Japan 
is racing toward the 
21st century, the 


_ antiques trade still operates in 
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the same secretive manner as it 
has for centuries. “The Japanese 
way is mysterious,” says the 
American-educated Isao Setsu, 
whose family gallery, Setsu 
Gatodo, is one of the oldest 
and most exclusive antiques es- 
tablishments in Tokyo’s Ni- 
hombashi district. The first 
floor of the gallery, paneled in 
zelkova wood, is sparsely deco- 
rated. A permanent exhibition 
of Buddhist art and tea bowls is 
all one sees, because Setsu 
Gatodo abides by the Japanese 
custom of arranging private 
viewings for serious collectors. 
Thus, clients, usually collectors 
or museum representatives, call 
ahead without knowing exactly 
what they might be shown. The 
business was established in the 
early part of the century by Isao 


COURTESY SETSU GATODO 


Setsu’s grandfather, who dealt 
privately in Japanese ceramics 
and art. Isao’s father built the 
four-story building and a name 
for the family among collectors 
of tea ceremony utensils, 
screens, scroll painting and 
Buddhist art. Although guarded 
about their stock, the Setsus of- 
fered a few examples: a 16th- 


LOFTY ASPIRATIONS 


g 


T aris antiques dealer Ariane 
Dandois, who numbers Pe- 
ter Marino, Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux and Jacques Granges 
among her designer clients, has 
just opened a vast new loft 
(above) ten minutes away from 
her gallery on the Left Bank. In 
her small original gallery on the 


rue des Saints-Péres she contin- 
ues to show classic French fur- 
niture from the Louis X V, Louis 
XVI and Empire periods. In the 
three floors of her new space 
she has—in addition to furni- 
ture from those classic periods 
that she kept in a warehouse 
and rotated through the gallery 


D-TARCE 


century Oribe bow] with the de- 
sign of a pine tree; a pair of six- 
fold screens titled Thirty-six 
Poets by Ogata Korin, an artist 
of the Edo period; and a bowl 
hand-painted by Kenzan, who 
lived from 1663 to 1743. By ap- 
pointment only. Setsu Gatodo, 
3-7-9 Nihombashi, Chuo-ko, 
Tokyo 103; 81-3-3271-9630. 


—Venetian mirrors, Swedish 
and Russian Empire armchairs, 
Biedermeier sofas, Japanese 
screens and Chinese porcelain. 
The Loft, by appointment only, 
13 rue Miollis, 75015 Paris; Ga- 
lerie Ariane Dandois, 61 rue des 
Saints-Péres, 75006 Paris; 33-1- 
42-22-14-43. 





One of a pair of Edo 
period screens (above) 
by Ogata Korin 


LET PER 
PERFECT 


W: came to Macy’s be- 
cause of the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day parade and the Fourth 
of July fireworks,” says Seth 
Kaller, director of Kaller’s 
America Shoppe and Gallery. 
“You can’t get more American 
than that.” Kaller, who until re- 
cently dealt privately in rare 
books and documents, has 
opened a new gallery on Macy’s 
mezzanine, and the draw at the 
space is the books, documents 
and autographs. Among the 
former is a first edition of Gone 
With the Wind signed by the 
cast of the movie; among the 
letters are ones by JFK and 
Marilyn Monroe (although not, 
alas, to each other); and among 
the documents are an 1823 re- 
production of the Declaration 
of Independence (201 were 
made, 31 survive) and the first 
American printing of the 
Magna Carta. Kaller’s America 
Shoppe and Gallery, Macy’s, 
Herald Square, New York, NY 
10001; 212-494-1776. 


continued on page 34 
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MaMEnT@ | The way you top 


it is with a direct 





link to the Internet. 
That way, you have the best of both 
worlds—the 3D graphics, video and 
audio of a CD-ROM, plus built-in 
access to timely and relevant infor- 
mation located on the Internet. 

It’s called a hybrid, or connected, 
CD-ROM. And the wonderful thing 


about it is that it lets you experience 


true, interactive multimedia. That’s 
because the data-intensive work, 
such as processing the CD-ROM’s 
rich audio and video, 
is being handled on 
your PC by the “=f 
powerful Pentium® Ga 
processor. Then through the connected 
CD-ROM's ability to link to the Internet, 
you can get additional, up-to-date 


information from related Web sites. 


intel. 


The Computer Inside™ 








For example, say you were using 
Frommer’s Interactive Travel Guides 
San Francisco ’°96* CD-ROM to plan 
a vacation. It would let you take a 
cable car tour, 
reference a map 
of Fisherman’s 
Wharf, and even 


NTT 


check out some 
of the nearby hotels. The Internet 


link could then connect you to those 


hotels with a Web site so you can 
book your actual room reservation. 
The connected CD-ROM is just 
one more example of how advanced 
technologies combined with powerful 
Intel microprocessors are adding 
new dimensions to your PC exper- 
ience. But this is only a taste of what 
it’s all about. To learn more about 
connected CD-ROMs, check out the 


& www.intel.com 


Intel Web site. 
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ANTIQUES IN MIAMI 





lami is an antiques 

shopper’s paradise, 

says Juan Montoya. 
At the Osuna-Lennon Gallery 
(another shop is in Washington, 
D.C.), 17th- to 19th-century 
paintings, Renaissance and 
Spanish furniture and Baroque 
sculptures abound. Ramon 
Osuna and Robert Lennon have 
acquired two 1860s chairs by 
Alexander Roux of New York 
and two American Neoclassical 


desks, one by Michel Bouvier of 


Aca, 1775 South Amer- 
ican colonial desk from 
Osuna-Lennon 


WEBSTER/YAO PHOTOGRAPIES 
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DAN FORER 


Philadelphia and the other at- 
tributed to the Maker of Tur- 
ban Heads (a furniture maker 
from Baltimore who carved 


heads of men wearing turbans). 


Osuna-Lennon Gallery, 1635 


Jefferson Ave., Miami, FL 


33139; 305-673-3324. 

Juan Portella, an old friend 
from Madison Avenue, set up 
shop in Florida with Andrew 
Frank 
toya sees Portella “for the un- 


earlier this year. Mon- 


usual chair, object of art and 






painting.” That may be two 
stainless-steel campaign chairs 
from 1900-1910 or a Bieder- 
meier bedroom suite found in 
Milan. Juan Portella Andrew 
Frank Decorative Arts, 921 Lin- 
coln Rd., Miami, FL 33139; 
305-531-8585. 

I.T.O. Antiques specializes 
in chandeliers and lighting as 
well as screens and panels. “I 
bought an original Addison 
Mizner chandelier that was 
shaped like a castle and made of 
colored glass,” says Montoya. 
“Our true love is the first quar- 
ter of the 19th century,” says 
Dick Smith, who with partner 
Rick Griffin travels to Scandi- 
navia, bringing back pieces like 
a turn-of-the-century Baltic 
chandelier, a six-panel screen of 
Zuber’s Monuments of Paris and a 
rosewood side table from Ment- 
more house. I. T:O. Antiques, 
2685 S.W. 28th Lane, Miami, 
FL 33133; 305-856-4951. 

At Corinthian Antiques, 
Rolando Castro keeps a stock of 
heavy 18th- and 19th-century 
European and American furni- 
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A selection of Euro- 
pean and Latin Amer- 
ican pieces at Osuna- 
Lennon (far left) 


Corinthian Antiques’ 
stock of large-scale 
18th- and 19th-centu- 
ry furniture (left) 


Among the antiques 
at Southern Fine Arts 
(below) is a painted 
linen backdrop 4, 





ture, including a Venetian bed 
and a turquoise Belgian cup- 
board. Corinthian Antiques, 
2741 S.W. 27th Ave., Miami, FL 
33133; 305-854-6068. 

Southern Fine Arts has 
chandeliers and lights from old 
Palm Beach hotels. High ceil- 
ings have afforded Kiki Vergara 
and Antonio Crespo the space 
for such items as 18th-century 
giltwood salomonica columns 
with Corinthian capitals. South- 
ern Fine Arts, 3070 S.W. 38th 
Ave., Miami, FL 33146; 305- 
446-1641. 0 








( [re NATURE OF BEAUTY 


A menagerie of enchanting jewelry 


inspired by designs from the Tiffany Archives. 





The Tiffany Nature Collection, 


in lustrous platinum set with pavé diamonds. 


©T&CO. 1996 





Dragonfly necklace with pearls, $5,000. 
Frog brooch with emerald, $11,900. 
Salamander brooch with emeralds, $14,500. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA BAL HARBOUR’ BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHEVY CHASE CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON 
KING OF PRUSSIA OAK BROOK PALM BEACH PHILADELPHIA RIVERSIDE SQUARE SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SHORT HILLS 
SOUTH COAST PLAZA TORONTO TROY WASHINGTON, D.C. WHITE PLAINS TO INQUIRE: 800-526-0649 
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MAKING A BID ON ST: CROIX 
WEST INDIAN TREASURES AT THE WHIM AUCTION 


Text by Dana Micucct 
Photography by Dan Forer 


T IS A BALMY SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN 

March on St. Croix, in the U.S. Vir- 

gin Islands, and the sun is shining 
brilliantly on a West Indian mahogany 
four-poster, the piéce de résistance of 
the country auction in progress on the 
grounds of the Whim Plantation Mu- 
seum near Frederiksted. 

The turquoise waters of the Carib- 
bean glisten in the distance, and a stone 
windmill, once used to grind cane into 
sugar, stands nearby—a reminder of 
another era, two centuries ago, when sug- 
ar was gold and St. Croix was one of 
the wealthiest islands in the West Indies. 

More than two hundred people—a 
mix of both local and off-island antiques 
dealers, cabinetmakers, collectors and 
enthusiasts—have gathered under a tent 
as either curious onlookers or bidders 
hoping to acquire a piece of local history. 

Several bidders wave numbered cards 
above a sea of straw hats and sunglasses, 
as Trudy Rosato of New York’s William 
Doyle Galleries hammers down the 
four-poster at just over $4,000. It is the 
top lot of the thirteenth annual March 
auction presented by the St. Croix 
Landmarks Society to benefit its re- 
search library, educational programs 
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and the Whim Plantation Museum, 
which offers an authentic glimpse of 
plantation life on the island during 
nearly two hundred years of Danish rule 
that began in the mid-eighteenth century. 

A tour of the museum, situated on 
the grounds of Estate Whim, an eigh- 
teenth-century sugarcane plantation, 
reveals a small field of the cane that 
originally covered most of the one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of the property; the 
remains of a sugar factory; and an elegant 








Lerr: Whim’s chair- 
man of collections, 
Michael Connors, 
left, inspects 19th- 
century colonial West 
Indian chairs. ABOVE: 
The great house’s 
west end has Neo- 
classical details. 


Neoclassical great house, or planter’s 
residence, that is home to one of the 
world’s finest collections of West Indian 
antiques. The Whim auction began as a 
fund-raiser to preserve and restore the 
collection and proved to be popular 
with islanders who were willing to do- 
nate their heavy furniture. 

For more than four hours, young men 
haul furniture from the surrounding lawn 
to the podium and back. Participants re- 

continued on page 40 


The finest examples 
of West Indian crafts- 
manship can be found 
at St. Croix’s annual 
Whim Plantation Mu- 
seum Antique Furni- 
ture Auction. Top: 
The tented sale takes 
place on Estate Whim. 
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Scratch-resistant synthetic sapphire crystal. Water-resistant to 99 feet. 
(Enlarged for detail.) 
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continued from page 36 
cline on white plastic lawn chairs and on 
the wicker and wrought iron pieces wait- 
ing to be auctioned along with other En- 
glish and American antiques from a local 
estate. An adjacent flea market offers low- 
er-priced antique European export ware. 
The atmosphere is one of relaxed re- 
finement and amusing eccentricity, qual- 
ities that characterize antique West Indi- 
an furniture itself, which is crafted of 
local mahogany, a commodity highly 
prized by the Virgin Islands’ early colo- 
nizers—England, Holland and Denmark. 
Although the United States pur- 
chased the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark for $25 million in 1917, the Danish 
presence is still evident in the nar- 
row streets, arcades and Neoclassical 
architecture of the historic towns of 
Frederiksted and Christiansted, as well 
as in the surviving plantation great 
houses and crumbling old sugar mills 








that recall the reign of the plantocracy. 

The Danes in particular capitalized 
on the abundance of indigenous ma- 
hogany and elevated island cabinetmak- 
ing to a high art. In an effort to replace 
their imported European furniture, 
which had fallen prey to the tropi- 
cal heat and termites, colonial plant- 
enslaved African 
West Indians trained as shipwrights 


ers commissioned 


Lert: Trudy Rosato of | Asove: A 19th-centu- 


the William Doyle 
Galleries in New York 
donated her time and 
presided over the auc- 
tion this past March. 
Brow: A tall case 
clock and a 19th- 
century desk were 
among the offerings. 
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ry “island pine” cup- 
ping table, left, along 
with a 20th-century 
copy, sold for over 
$1,500. These tradi- 
tional pieces were 
used as small servers 
and to display export 
ware in great houses. 








and carpenters to build new furniture 
from the mahogany trees that had been 
cut to make way for their plantations. 
These cabinetmakers copied the Euro- 
pean imports and blended styles rang- 
ing from Regency and Empire to early 
Victorian with whimsical African inter- 
pretations that took the form of carved 
pineapple, palm frond, sunburst and 

zoomorphic snakelike motifs. 
continued on page 44 


‘THE WHIM PLANTATION 
MUusEUM AUCTION 


The Whim Plantation Museum Antique 
Furniture Auction on St. Croix, which is 
attended by designers, architects and an- 
tiques collectors, is held each year in March 
as part of the West Indies Symposium, the 
first antiques-related, educational yachting 
tour of the U.S. Virgin Islands. The sympo- 
sium offers professional accreditation through 
the American Society of Interior Designers. 

Antiques purchased at the auction may 
need to be restored or refinished because of 
damage caused by the tropical heat, termites 
and hurricanes. Local craftsmen, such as 
David Dennis at Whim, Mare Mandon of 
St. Croix and Sean Krivatch*of St. Thomas, 
who specializes in French polish finishes, 
charge hourly rates. Restoration experts can 
also help with shipping. Costs vary depend- 
ing on the size of the piece, but buyers can 
expect to pay several hundred dollars for 
crating and shipping. 

For information about the 1997 auction 
and symposium, contact Robert Buddle, 
Rhumb Line Yacht Charters, PO. Box 8794, 
Naples, FL 33941; telephone 941/353-7023 
or fax 941/353-1400. Information can 
also be obtained from the U.S. Virgin Islands 
Tourism Office at 800/372-8784. 
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Get to your cancelled flight on time. 


A massive blizzard can turn a 20-minute ride to the airport into a 20-minute ride to the airport. IN 
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player make it hardly noticeable inside. Wuy not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for the nearest 





Land Rover dealer? Or visit our Web site at http:/Awww.LandRover.com. At $55,500 


it isn’t your everyday investment. It is, however, your everyday vehicle. 


addition, it has electronic air suspension, which enables you to elevate the Range Rover automatically 


and drive through a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow. AND no matter 
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continued from page 40 

Furniture crafted on islands such as 
Martinique and Jamaica borrowed from 
the French and English designs favored 
by their respective colonizers, while on 
the Virgin Islands the Neoclassical Dan- 
ish influence was strong, since the most 
talented makers were sent to Denmark 
for training. Along with imported crystal, 
silver and porcelain, their creations filled 
the high-ceilinged rooms of luxurious 
great houses on plantations with names 
like Big Diamond and Golden Grove in a 
visible display of the planters’ new wealth. 

Many visitors to the shores of St. Croix, 
the largest of the more than fifty U.S. Vir- 


+4 


Ricut: A Crucian ma- 
hogany four-poster 
bedstead with turned 
ring-and-ball posts 
went for over $4,000. 


Lert: An auction 
“runner” holds an 
early-20th-century 
child’s carved and 
painted rocking horse. 


gin Islands, seek the hedonistic pleasures 
of sun and surf, but antiques aficionados 
may be surprised to learn that the Whim 
auction is the best source for West Indian 
furniture. “Most of the pieces that turn up 
here were made on St. Croix, which is 
noted for its high-quality mahogany and 
craftsmanship,” says Michael Connors, 
a leading expert in the field and chairman 
of collections for the Whim Museum. 
Judging from the excitement generat- 
ed by the nineteenth-century four-poster 
crafted with turned ring-and-ball posts to 
support mosquito netting, West Indian 
furniture, long overlooked, has begun to 
attract international attention. “It has an 
authenticity and casual beauty that ap- 
peals to a nineties audience,” says Con- 
nors. “People are tired of ormolu and 
gilding. The soul of West Indian furni- 
ture is in the richly grained mahogany. 
There’s a rising demand for these one-of- 
a-kind pieces that few people ever knew 
existed. It’s a new, cutting-edge market.” 
West Indians are now recognizing 
the historical value and master crafts- 
manship of the furniture passed down 
to them and are often among the bid- 
ders at Whim auctions. Since West In- 
dian cabinetmakers, who were slaves, 
continued to make furniture after eman- 
cipation in 1848 for the new West Indi- 
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an middle class, there is a reasonable 
supply on the islands. But many locals 
aren’t eager to part with their treasures. 

The pieces at Whim auctions come 
from a variety of sources, including: 
nearby estates, dealers and collectors 
who are trading up. Consignors have 
even discovered such native forms as 
parlor presses (small armoires used to 
store linens) and cupping tables (small 
servers for cups and utensils) in Dump- 
sters or under the porches of residents 
unaware of their value. 

It is also possible to walk away from 
a Whim auction with fine European 
and American antiques at exceptional 
prices, such as the George III pine linen 
press and the eighteenth-century En- 
glish mahogany corner chair that deal- 
ers snapped up for $825 and $1,045, re- 
spectively. (All prices include a 10 
percent buyer’s premium.) 

But West Indian furniture, which 
made up only about 20 percent of the 
furniture lots offered in this sale, com- 
manded the most interest and the highest 

continued on page 46 


Lert: Christopher 
McEvoy, Jr., who pur- 
chased the plantation 
in 1793, named the 
estate Whim. It is 
believed to have been 
the colloquial expres- 
sion for “windmill,” 
one of which powered 
the sugar mill. 
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“Time I value above all things. It just gets 
more and more preciOuUS.” dane kit Kanaws 


Beyond question, Dame Kiri Te Kanawa’s 
singing career has been triumphantly consis- 
tent over the years. However, she admits 
that if one thing has changed it’s her 
attitude toward time. She says, “It is so 
beautifully expressed by the Marschallin 
in Der Rosenkavalier: She goes through 
the house in the middle of the night, and 
stills all the clocks, wishing she could stop 
time. And yet she knows she cannot.” 

Dame Kiri feels that time has speeded 


up because her schedule keeps her diary 





filled for up to five years in advance. 

“To arrive early is unfortunate, but to 
arrive late is the rudest thing imaginable,” 
she says. But then she relents and smiles, 
adding, “Sometimes I don’t know whether I 
organize time, or time organizes me.” 

For almost two decades Dame Kiri has 
been accompanied by her Rolex timepiece. 


Of her gold Lady Datejust with matching 


W 


ROLEX 


President bracelet, she says, “It is 
very beautiful, very elegant, 


and quite wonderful.” 


é Mel 
poder Perpetual Lady Datejust Chronometer in 18kt gold with matching Lady President bracelet 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 358, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 10022-5383 
Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady Datejust and President are trademarks 








continued from page 44 
prices. The most sought-after pieces, in 
addition to the mahogany four-poster, 
were a colonial mahogany cupping table 
that brought more than $3,000 and a set 
of six nineteenth-century Danish West 
Indian mahogany chairs with hand- 
caned seats and backs that sold to a 
Florida buyer for just under $4,000. 
The cupping table’s turned galleries 
and button feet, as well as the caning on 
the chairs, which allows air flow, are typi- 
cal of West Indian furniture. Other distin- 
guishing features include scallop-carved 
cupping table splashboards, reverse- 
curved scroll legs with spurs, and parque- 
try and marquetry veneers in contrasting 
tropical woods. Cabinetmakers on the 
Danish islands were especially skilled 
at turning, the technique of using a 
lathe to create elaborate rope twists, 
vase shapes and bobbin and melon mo- 


tifs on bedposts, chair legs and other 
furniture elements. 

“Every time I think I’ve found the 
best four-poster I’ve ever seen, I find a 


better one,” says Geerge. Tyler, a St. Croix 
entrepreneur, collector and cochairman 
of the Whim auction. “These sales, par- 
ticularly, have brought out some of the 
best pieces. There’s a certain romance 
to West Indian furniture that attracts 
me. It’s steeped in history and politics, 
and it’s so localized that I feel I almost 
know the people who made it.” 

While some objects can be attributed 
to specific craftsmen, such as Charles 
McFarland of St. Croix, who was noted 
for his double-twist turnings, a lot of 
West Indian cabinetmakers are still 
unidentified because they rarely signed 
their work, according to Connors. “Many 
would display their creations right out on 
the street in front of their shops, chal- 
lenging others to surpass them,” he ex- 
plains. “This kind of competition re- 
sulted in excellent furniture.” 

A few local cabinetmakers are now 
struggling to preserve this dying art. 
“The problem is the lack of interested 
apprentices on the islands,” says David 
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Dennis, master craftsman and conserva- 
tor of the Whim Museum antiques col- — 
lection. “Once the United States took 
over the Virgin Islands from the Danes, 
apprenticeship programs dwindled. I 
was angry that these skills were disap- 
pearing, and I felt a mission to carry on.” 

As awareness of West Indian furni- 
ture increases and reproductions, intro- 
duced by companies such as the Milling 
Road division of Baker Furniture and 
David T: Smith of Cincinnati, continue 
to arouse interest, prices for the antique 
originals are sure to rise. Major pieces 
are now selling in the low thousands, as 
evidenced by the highlights of the most 
recent Whim auction, while reproduc- 
tions are priced a bit lower. 

Whatever the market value of these ex- 
quisite, handcrafted mahogany furnish- 
ings, many locals and travelers would 
agree that an afternoon under the white 
tent at a Whim auction is part of the 
charm of St. Croix and an antiques ad- 
venture not to be missed. 0 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S JEWELER SINCE 1852 


POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO (415) 421-2600 
STANFORD SHOPPING CENTER, PALO ALTO, BROADWAY PLAZA, WALNUT CREEK 
(800) 5-SHREVE 


Genuine only if signed ~Quap~ or accompanied by a certificate of authenticity and an international warranty. 
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CUSTOM FRAMES THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 


custom frames, ask your framer to see the Larson-Juhl Collection. ADDING ARTISTRY TO ART 
WARMTH TO LIVING 


SHOWN: “IMPERIAL” FRAME. THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. 


© 1996 Larson-Ju 


A great frame does more than beautify the art it surrounds. It touches 
e 
the entire room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best in 














TOKENS OF CHINESE STATUS EMBROIDERED IN SILK 


By John Cuadrado 


N IMPORTANT CEREMO- 
nial occasions, as the 
light of dawn gild- 
ed the courtyards of the For- 
bidden City, it awakened a 
blaze of color: the sumptu- 
ous silk robes of thousands of 
courtiers and officials kow- 
towing before the emperor. 
Arrayed before the Son of 
Heaven in rows according to 
their rank, these individuals 
ruled the vast Chinese em- 
pire through a minutely orga- 
nized hierarchy whose gra- 
dations were expressed in the 
very garments they wore. 
During both the Ming 
(1368-1644) and the Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties, the 
court garb of noblemen and 
of civil and military officials 
bore badges of rank known 
in the West as mandarin 
squares and in China as puzi. 
Most often square in shape, 
puzi were adorned with im- 
ages of the real or imaginary 
creature accorded each rank 
by elaborate sumptuary laws. 
Long shunned as insignifi- 
cant curiosities, these exquis- 
itely worked badges are now 
recognized as works of art, 
and they have captured the 
attention of a growing body 
of collectors. Though prices 
have risen substantially on a 
percentage basis, they have 
moved up from a very low 
base, and the market remains 
one that has yet to go com- 
pletely public. Fine embroi- 
dered, brocaded or split- 
tapestry woven examples are 
still accessible and can be 
purchased for about $1,000 
to $3,000, although prices can 
go much higher, especially 
for rare or early badges. 
continued on page 52 
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ABove: Late 16th cen- 

tury. Silk embroidery; 

15%" x 14%". A square 

bearing a dragon, the 

symbol of imperial au- 

thority, was worn by a 

duke at the Chrysan- ¥ 
themum Festival. Spink si 

& Son Ltd., London. 


Lert: Late 17th cen- 
tury. Silk-and-gold 
embroidery; 13%" x 
14". First-rank civil 
officials wore squares 
decorated with 
cranes, which signify 
longevity. Linda Wrig- 
glesworth, London. 
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MANDARIN SQUARES 


Ricut: Late 17th cen- 
tury. Silk, gold and 
feather brocade; 13" x 
144". Military squares 
featured fierce ani- 
mals. Tigers were re- 
served for fourth-rank 
officials. Jon Eric Riis 
Designs, Ltd., Atlanta. 


BELow: Sixteenth cen- 
tury. Silk embroidery 
and gilt paper; 13%" x 
144". Egrets and lo- 
tuses together repre- 
sented the honesty of 
a sixth-rank civil offi- 
cial. Jacqueline Sim- 
cox Ltd., London. 
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continued from page 5O 
That mandarin squares 
have caught the attention of 
collectors today surely would 
not surprise the Ming and 
Qing Chinese, for they too 
were preoccupied with the 
badges and the exalted status 
they signified. Official rank 
was all-important in imperial 
China, and boys were geared 
for success early on, even 
playing the Game of Promo- 
tion, in which the object was 
to become a first-echelon 
mandarin. Civil or military 
gentry status was attained via 
a series of examinations based 
on the ancient Chinese clas- 
sics, and families made great 
financial sacrifices to provide 
their sons with tutoring for 
the grueling exams. The rate 
of failure was high. Out of 
twelve thousand candidates 
for the second civil degree, 
only three hundred typically 
succeeded. Some men spent 
their lives trying to qualify, 
and those still candidates in 
their eighties occasionally 
were granted solace in the 
form of honorary degrees. 
Success in the examina- 
tions meant admittance to 
the civil or military adminis- 
trations, each of which was 
divided into nine ranks. Sym- 
bols of literary refinement, 
birds were used on badges to 
identify the various grades of 
civil officials. Military badges 
drew on the animal kingdom, 
with the highest ranks repre- 
sented by the fiercest and 
most intelligent beasts. Dur- 
ing Ming times, badges were 
affixed directly onto the 
chest and back areas of robes, 
and during the Qing period, 
they were displayed on the 
dark silk pufu, or surcoats, 
worn by mandarins. Each 
badge not only incorporated 
the bird or animal symbol 
but sought to represent the 
continued on page 60 
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CRAFTS MOVEMENT, GUSTAV 
STICKLEY PUT ASIDE THE 
EXCESSES OF DECORATION 

AND MADE FURNITURE THAT 
WAS SIMPLE, STRONG AND 
HANDSOME. HE WAS UNIQUE 
IN HIS TIME, A REBEL, BUT WITH 
ail Ate Leh mela COLLECTION 
HE BUILT SOMETHING THAT 
WOULD ENDURE. TO LEARN 
MORE, CALL (315) 682-5500, 

OR SEND $10 FORA FULL 

COLOR CATALOG. 


The Mission Oak Collection 
L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc., Stickley Drive, PO Box 480 Manlius, NY 13104-0480 
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MANDARIN SQUARES 


Lert: Eighteenth cen- 
tury. Silk-and-gold em- 
broidery; 12" x 11%". 
The mythical xiezhai, 
which was said to be 
able to distinguish 
good from evil, 
adorned the squares 
of court censors. 


Christie’s, New York. 
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BELow: Late 19th cen- 
tury. Silk-and-gold em- 
broidery; 114" x 11%". 
seh Ly = al Bats—the word for 
FN ar Se ZZ a which is a homonym 

' 7. in Chinese for happi- 
ness—join a wild goose 
on a civil official’s 
square. Dodi Fromson 
Antiques, Los Angeles. 


continued from page 52 

universe in microcosm with 
depictions of water, the earth- 
mountain and the cloud-filled 
sky. Changes in the styles of 
these elements help collec- 
tors identify the period in 
which a badge was produced. 
An exhibition and sale in De- 
cember at Linda Wriggles- 
worth’s gallery in London 
features a fine group of forty 
Ming and Qing examples and 
illustrates the stylistic devel- 
opment of the badges. 

Rank badges from the Qing 
Dynasty appeared in Europe 
and the United States dur- 
ing the nineteenth century as 
foreign aggression enfeebled 
China. Silks filled the trunks 
of returning Western sol- 
diers after the sacking of the 
imperial Summer Palace in 
1860 and the looting of the 
Forbidden City in 1900. The 
collapse of the Qing in 1911 
and the violation of the im- 
perial storerooms that fol- 
lowed flooded the markets of 
Peking with textiles. Diplo- 
mats, missionaries and trav- 
elers brought badges home 
as curios and had them fash- 
ioned into handbags or al- 
bum covers to present as 
gifts. More often, rank badges 
were secreted in chests, where 
they slumbered for decades. 

Badges from the Ming 
Dynasty, by contrast, gener- 
ally materialized in the West 
only recently. Ming badges 
are extremely rare, and deal- 
ers were shocked in the 1980s 
when they began to flow 
from Tibet onto the world 
market. Jacqueline Simcox, 
an esteemed Asian art dealer 
in London, explains that the 
high lamas in Tibet long re- 
ceived gifts of silks from the 
Chinese court. Stored for 
centuries in cold, dry monas- 
teries, rank badges survived 
in virtually perfect condition. 

continued on page 64 
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© Sotheby’s, Inc. 1996 William F. Ruprecht, principal auctioneer, #0794917 


A view of the loggia at Archingworth 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
COUNTRY LIFE PAINTINGS AND DECORATIONS 


Auction: December 12, 1996 


Exhibition opens: December 7, 1996 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOR MORE INFORMATION REGARDING FURNITURE, PLEASE CALL 
Larry J. Sirolli at (212) 606-7577; for paintings, call Benjamin Doller or Nancy Harrison 
at (212) 606-7140. To purchase an illustrated catalogue, please call (800) 444-3709 
or fax (203) 847-0223. Visit us on the World Wide Web at hetp://www.sothebys.com 


Sotheby’s, 1334 York Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
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continued from page 60 

In response to the disruption of Tibetan — 
culture by the Communist Chinese, — 
monks smuggled these textiles through 
high mountain passes into Nepal, and 
from there they trickled into the West. 
This source now has all but dried up, 
but it made the 1980s a time of great ex- 
citement for collectors. New York deal- 
er David Lantz recalls his discovery of a 
Tibetan dancer’s robe fashioned from 
twenty-two Ming imperial badges, a 
find that in and of itself greatly expanded 
the then known corpus of Ming badges. 

A series of exhibitions and publica- 
tions over the past fifteen years has 
helped move the market for rank 
badges. Linda Wrigglesworth remem- 
bers apologizing in 1982 for the then 
high price of £45 that she was asking for 
a Qing badge decorated with the golden 
pheasant symbol accorded second-rank 
civil mandarins. ‘Today that same badge 
would command £1,600. 

Prices for rank badges are a direct 
function of their rarity, workmanship, 
aesthetic integrity and condition. Though 
the bird and animal symbols on badges 
were prescribed by law, the artistic qual- 
ity of a badge varied according to the 
skill of the artisan who made it and the 
wealth and stature of the individual who 
commissioned it. The finest badges ex- 
hibit elegantly drawn bird and animal 
symbols imbued with life, movement 
and personality, and show balance in 
their design and coloration. 

Nineteenth-century badges offer col- 
lectors the most choice. Prices for good 
examples range from the high hundreds 
to a top level of about $4,000 to $6,000 
for great rarities. Jon Eric Riis, a deal- 
er in Atlanta, marvels at the inventive- 
ness and the high quality of the best 
nineteenth-century material. He notes 
that badges in the 1898 Reform Peri- 
od style, which feature rank symbols 
against simple, rhythmic backgrounds 
of clouds, can be quite aesthetically sat- 
isfying. These are still inexpensive, and 
Riis has several such civil badges at the 
$800 level. Military badges of any peri- 
od are less common than civil, and 
badges from the top ranks are the hard- 
est of all to find. In her December show, 
Linda Wrigglesworth is offering a nine- 

continued on page 66 
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“Coucher en Cap Ferrat” Oil on canvas : 39°*x39"* 


World renowned French Impressionist, Pierre Bittar displays his most recent original 

oil paintings from the French Riviera, Italy, Caribbean Islands, and Michigan at his 

Harbor Springs and Birmingham, Michigan Galleries. 
To request a catalog, please contact: 


PIERRE BITTAR GALLERY 


296 West Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan, 48009 
Tele (810) 433.9917 - Fax (810) 433.9786 
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teenth-century first-rank military badge 
depicting the mythical gilin for $5,950. — 
Interestingly, badges of the very lowest- 
rank officials are also quite scarce, large- 
ly because, as items lacking in prestige, 
they were discarded as mandarins moved 
up the hierarchies. When they can be 
found, they offer great opportunity, 
since they are often still reasonable in 
price. A ninth-rank paradise flycatcher 
badge sold at Christie’s New York for 
only $1,265 last year. 

Though more expensive in dollar 
terms, eighteenth-century badges also 
seem undervalued given their elegance 
and rarity. Their designs are pure, re- 
fined and naturalistic, without the clut- 
ter that sometimes burdens nineteenth- 
century examples. Collectors should 
expect to pay at least $2,000 for fine ex- 
amples, although prices of $6,000 to 
$12,000 can be affixed on hard-to-find 
pairs or on imperial badges. Seven- 
teenth-century Qing and even earlier 
Ming badges can bring far higher prices, 
due both to the fabulous virility of their 
designs and to their extreme scarcity on 
the market. Jacqueline Simcox currently 
has a selection of Ming badges whose 
prices range from $10,000 to $28,000. . 

Patricia Frost of Christie’s South 
Kensington in London warns collec- 
tors to steer clear of faded or damaged 
badges and to avoid coarse workman- 
ship. Especially worrisome are the de- 
generate badges too often produced in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. By then the Qing Dynasty 
had disintegrated to the point where 
rank was regularly sold to fill the barren 
imperial coffers. Badges produced dur- 
ing this period tend to be crowded with 
decorative elements, to: have stiff and 
indistinct rank symbols and to exhibit 
crude stitchery and garish colors. 

The best Chinese rank badges cap- 
ture a world long lost within the con- 
fines of a few square inches of cloth. 
They write the history, etiquette, social 
structure and artistry of imperial China 
within their limited confines and in- 
vite us to dream. Top examples are ever 
more limited in availability, especially as 
Far Eastern collectors make their pres- 
ence felt in the market. Collectors with 
a taste for the finest should not tarry. 0 
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Interface sofa (designed by H. Hopfer). Padded frame and tufted 
seat cushions are covered in full-grain, black Tibet leather. 
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CHATEAU MARMONT REVISITED 
FINE-TUNING THE STORIED HOLLYWOOD LANDMARK 


Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


house and spied on starlets gathered 
around the pool. An unknown Warren 
Beatty took an eight-dollar room and 
was locked out for not paying. Judy 
Garland played the piano in the lobby, 
and James Dean climbed in a window of 
director Nicholas Ray’s bungalow during 
the first reading of Rebel Without a 
Cause. It was there that Roman Polanski 
spent his last days in the United States, 
eluding nosy reporters. 

Conceived as a fashionable apart- 
ment tower during a real estate boom, 
the Marmont opened in February 1929. 
It was inspired by the Chateau Amboise, 


HE CHATEAU MARMONT, A TOW- 

ering presence on the Sunset 

Strip, has for sixty-five years 
been a real-life version of Rick’s café in 
Casablanca. Everyone who was anyone 
in Hollywood—or aspired to be—has 
stayed there, often for weeks or months 
at a time. Like Rick’s, it seems cheerful- 
ly relaxed but is very discreet. Greta 
Garbo signed in as Harriet Brown and 
was left alone. Columbia Pictures boss 
Harry Cohn told two of his wildest 


young stars, William Holden and Glenn 
Ford, “If you must get in trouble, do it at 
the Chateau Marmont,” and rented the 
small penthouse for their parties. How- 
ard Hughes settled into the large pent- 


ABOVE RiGut: Holly- 
wood’s Chateau Mar- 
mont, built in 1929 af- 
tera castle on the Loire, 
has been a favorite ho- 
tel of stars from Greta 
Garbo to Robert De 
Niro. It has recently 
been refurbished. 


BeLow: The main 
entrance, through a 
vaulted Gothic porti- 
co painted with mu- 
rals, leads between 
the lobby, left, and 
an enclosed garden 
that sits high above 
Sunset Boulevard. 





“T wanted it to evoke the past 
and the way Hollywood 


coveted European culture, but 


to make it a bit quirky.” 


a royal retreat on the Loire, but it was 
built of steel and concrete to withstand — 
earthquakes, and it has proved amazing- 
ly durable. High rents discouraged ten- 
continued on page 82 


BELOw: Fernando 
Santangelo restored 
the lobby to the way it 
looked when the hotel 
was new. Clarence 
House drapery fabric 
and print; Scalaman- 
dré drapery trim; 
Houleés chair trim. 
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CHATEAU MARMONT REVISITED 


continued from page 76 

ants, and the building was soon sold and 
turned into a hotel. To furnish it, the 
new owner bought extravagant pieces at 
Depression-era estate sales and moved 
them around to suit favorite guests. 

The Marmont aged gracefully, retain- 
ing its dignity and the loyalty of its de- 
voted guests through several threadbare 
decades. That presented a challenge to 
hotelier and restaurateur André Balazs, 
who bought it in 1990. How could he 
make essential improvements while 
preserving its raffish character? 

“T felt I had inherited a cultural icon, 
so I was very cautious at first,” Balazs 
says. His goal was to reinforce the feel- 
ing of an urban oasis, a place that would 
run smoothly but have a strong sense of 
history. “I wanted it to evoke the past 
and the way Hollywood coveted Euro- 








pean culture, but to make it a bit quirky.” = cli 
“We kept the sense of | AxBove: For the suite’s 
layering and mixing,” living room, Santan- 
says Shawn Hausman, gelo combined “a sofa : 
who worked on the inspired by early- , 
design. “It’s not allthe 1930s European de- 
same period or style.” _—_ sign, a desk that’s 
Lerr: The headboard much more French 
in suite 39 was de- and contemporary 
signed by Santangelo. lamps from England.” 








He rejected the model rooms created — Ricut: The pool was 


by three different designers before en- eae 7 a 
? g ae . 50s. To the left are 
trusting the task to art director Shawn : 


2 Z nine cottages that were 
Hausman and Fernando Santangelo— _ puilt in the 1930s and 


formerly a painter’s assistant—who had __ acquired by the hotel 
demonstrated their skill in his clubs but 2 4¢¢ade later. Wood- 
3 ; ard lawn furniture. 
had no experience with hotels. “It takes 
time to find the right vocabulary with a 
designer, and I wanted rooms a guest 
could put a personal stamp on,” Balazs 
says. Hausman came up with a layered 
look, mixing furnishings of different 
styles and periods. “I had been fond of 
the Marmont since I was a child, \ isiting 
friends who stayed there,” he says. uty 





continued on page 88 
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Tank® Frangaise Watch 
18K gold. 
A new collection of Tank watches. 
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CHINATOWN 


956 North Hill Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 
Tel (213) 623-3645 
(213) 680-4799 
Fax (213) 687-0945 


CP TELITIANVNVNRN NS 


SHITTIONNN 


SAN GABRIEL 


140 West Valley Blvd., Ste. 119 
San Gabriel, CA 91776 
Tel (818) 280-9195 
Fax (818) 280-6548 








mq eweters 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1970 


LAS VEGAS 


4215 W. Spring Mountain Rd.. Ste. B-108 
Las Vegas, NV 89102 
Chinatown Plaza 
Tel (702) 871-8881 
Fax (702) 871-7883 








MILPITAS 


266 Barber Court 

Milpitas, CA 95035 

Tel (408) 577-0888 

Fax (408) 577-1178 83 
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Available through interior design showrooms Photography by Michael Mahovlich / Toronto 
BEVERLY HILLS CA STAMFORD CT CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL ALBUQUERQUE NM CANADA 
Kitchen Studio L.A (310) 858-1008 Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 nuHaus (847) 831-1330 Kitchen Studio (505) 294-6767 CALGARY AB 
COSTA MESA CA_DANIA (Dcota) FL BOSTON (Wellesley) MA HUNTINGTON NY Empire Kitchen Design (403) 252-2458 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (617) 237-5973 Euro Concepts, Ltd (516) 493-0983 VANCOUVER BC 
LA JOLLA CA NAPLES FL BIRMINGHAM Mi NEW YORK NY _ Kitchen Space Inc. (604) 985-1171 
Direct Distribution (619) 456-6626 Downsview Kitchens (941) 592-1333 Kitchen Studio (810) 645.0410 Metropolis Collection (212) 7554637 TORONTO ON 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA VERO BEACH FL ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-5101 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (408) 899-3303 Fantasy Kitchens & Baths (407) 231-3160 Cutter’s Custom Kitchens (314) 965-5700 Heron Bay Limited, Inc (216) 899-0043 MONTREAL ac 
SAN FRANCISCO CA ATLANTA GA CHARLOTTE NC PHILADELPHIA pa Cuisines Gibeault (514) 344-8305 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864.5093 Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 Design Studio (704) 522-1100 Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 INTERNATIONAL 
SAN RAFAEL CA HONOLULU HI MORRISTOWN NJ SEATTLE WA BEIRUT LEBANON 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 Details International (808) 521-7424  Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (201) 829-7112 Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 Osimex Liban (01) 285918 
DENVER CO CHICAGO (Barrington) iL RED BANK NJ MADISON WI TOKYO JAPAN 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc (303) 321-3232 Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 The Kitchen Gallery (908) 747-8880 _ Kitchens of Distinction (608) 271-1313 — Mitsui - Tkbja (03) 3285-1111 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 
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SEATTLE’S JEWELER SINCE 191 


733-2528 


1341 Sth Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98101 + (206) 623-2528 + 1-800- 


























Oil on canvas, 35 x 45.5 inches. Dona is also a limited edition serigraph. Full-color catalogue of 


new paintings and full-color brochure of Dona are available 








Exhibition December 7 —- 20. Artist's Reception December 7 
mreorant Avenue, San Francisco. RSVP 415.296.7896 


CALDWELL SNYDER GALLERY 


ZAoeGrant Avenue San Francisco, CA GA2108 41]5°392-2299 Fax: 415.392.4609 
357 Geary Street San Francisco, CA 94102, 415.296.7896 Fax: 415.296.8443 
451 West Broadway New York, NY 10012 212.387.0208 Fax: 212.387.0717 
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Simon Digart. 
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We can t escape our past. 





Louis XII Ith dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent hand carving and aging 
line of 17th and 18th each piece individually, 
century style furniture, Since we do not mass 
we must apply an artistry produce our furniture, 
passed down through both client and craftsmen 
denerations of craltsmen- enjoy the éreatest 
a legacy we have to live flexibility in realizing 
up to. their design project. 
All of our creations are _ Toth tendernee 


cra r ed from won d rously 


re aged trees selected from 
a ; the forests of France. 
Biéart, inc 
J, ttre eats to en l . . 
en Pacilie De ion ( enter oe We design these pieces 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los \ngeles, CA 90069 


Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 according to French SIMON BIGART 
Fax (310) 659-8751 cabinetmaking tradition, FRANCE 
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® Choice of over 200 fabrics and finishes 
© Super soft head cushion 

© Two snack and drink trays 

© Retractable footrest 

© 100% weatherproof 

© Teak trim & stainless steel fasteners 

e Aluminum frame with 15 year warranty 


Sold exclusively by Marin Deck Chair Co. 


For additional information 
Call 1-800-354-3511 for brochure 
http:www.SunorShade.com/ 


A trade showroom 
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Crafting the world’s finest wood doors since 1965, you can also count on us for on-time 
delivery and a pre-hanging option that helps to ensure a perfect fit upon installation. All 


backed by our 5-year warranty. Which makes you look as good as the house. Well, almost. 


International Wood Products is a registered trademark of JELD-WEN®, inc., © 1996 JELD-WEN, inc. 


From where we stand, you'd be hard-pressed to tell the difference. Because nothing says | | 





“top-of-the-line” like an IWP door. Every IWP door is hand-built from solid, kiln-dried 
hardwoods, one at a time. Our custom designs are complemented by mortise and tenon joint | 


construction and an unparalleled 5-day, 12-step catalyzed finish for enduring beauty. 
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Pomery 


The Bembo Bed is uncommonly simple. 
Art Deco styling in genuine Burlwood. 

Dimensions: | JAS platform style bed radiates elegance 
78” W x 93" L x 36 12" H | that cannot be imitated. Matching dresser, 


California King Size . . i [ 
eee | nightstand, mirror and cabinet also available) 
Old Boston Full color catalogue and information available. Specially priced at $5,950. 


Courtesy to the trade. 






















Showroom: 164 North Robertson Blvd. LA, CA 90048 
w@ [310]657.2545 [FAX]657.2547 
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Roofing Slate, Flooring Slate Tiles, 
Showrooms, Brochures, Large Inventory. 











AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 


The Experts in Slate 
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mY *SANFRANCISCO  *LOSANGELES — « SAN DIEGO 
W 415-864-7813 310-823-7753 619-551-9951 
‘ * OAKLAND * NEWPORT BEACH * WALNUT CREEK 
510-430-1237 714-650-2200 510-210-1042 
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By MURAD inc 

Antique and Contemporary Rugs, Tapestries and pillows 
Rentals are Welcome 

8590 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 90069 
PHONE 310.289.8587 FAX 310.659.6652 
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Antique European Kilim 
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Architectural 
Contractors 


Interior 
Designers 


Mural Artists 
Fine Carpentry 
Custom Tile 


& Stone 
Products 






| TIMEPIECES 
OF TRADITION 


For & TECHNOLOGY 


Information 
Brochures, 
Estimates 
310 
248-3702 
800 
639-9449 


Airspeed 


Revue Thommen, the leader in 
flight clocks and chronographs 
presents Airspeed. 


Titanium Quartz Chronograph. 
100 m/ 330 ft water-resistant. 





Antireflective double-faced 





California Contractor Licence #609349 sapphire crystal. 
AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE LOCATIONS: 
yall texturing & design, Itd. WESTIME AV 10's " 
RMS at atid ra) BEVERLY HILLS STIM dA VINCI Trio’s y 
Los ANGELES Los ANGELES SAUSALITO 
To The Trade 











CELEBRATING OUR TENTHOANNIVERSARY. 


THE MOST UNIQUE SHOWROOM OF ITS KIND IN LOS ANGELES. 
RITUALS FEATURES"ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION FURNITURE AND: AGGESSORIES IN 
WESTERN» SPANISH COLONIAL, MISSION, ADIRONDACK AND PRIMITIVE, ST¥RES. 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 





756 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-854-0848 FAX: 310-854-6126 Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am-5:30pm Sat. by Appointment 








| DINING SEATING BEDROOM ACCENT AND OCCASIONAL 





























POMPEIl IS PROUD TO PRESENT SPARTICUS..,.OUR NEWEST COLLECTION. THIS HANDWROUGHT, LIGHTWEIGHT NEVER RUST METAL FURNITURE IS AVAILABLE IN 
TWENTY-EIGHT COLORS. THE SPARTICUS COLLECTION INCLUDES A SOFA, LOVESEAT, OTTOMAN. CHAISE LOUNGE, AND A VARIETY OF MATCHING TABLES. ABOVE 
SHOWN IN RUSTED IRON AND ANTIQUE BEIGE LINEN. 


POM FPET! 





FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FURNITURE SINCE 1955 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25th STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA 33127 
(305) 576-3600 * (800) 263-5769 ¢ FAX (305) 576-2339 * E-mail: Pompeii @worldnet.att.net 
*AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE ONLYe 














continued from page 82 

was important to me not to make dra- 
matic changes. I was inspired by things 
that were there—a built-in vanity, an 
old stove—and I wanted to create the 
feeling you get in the West Hollywood 
bungalow courts of this period.” 

Public areas were upgraded, and the 
entire hotel was recarpeted and repaint- 
ed in a deliberately unassertive way. The 
frescoed vaults of the Gothic portico 
were cleaned, and the lawn was reland- 
scaped. Santangelo spent several hours 
going through old registration cards 
and got caught up in the history of the 
place. He noticed that the living room 
off the lobby was never used because the 
lighting was terrible and there was only 
one set of chairs. He added lamps and 
sconces and made groupings of chairs 
that he scavenged from all over the 
city—an assortment that might have 
been in storage since the hotel was new. 

A different approach was required for 
the pair of white stucco bungalows that 
Craig Ellwood built in 1956 at the top 
of the hilly site. Unlike the Spanish- 
style cottages down the slope, these are 
subtly proportioned essays in minimal- 
ism by a leading modernist architect of 
the postwar era—miniature versions of 
the three Case Study houses he was 





then designing in Los Angeles. ‘The flat 
roof canopies the entrancew ay and the 


continued on page 92 








RiGut: Pieces from 
Ellwood’s era—a 
George Nelson hang- 
ing lamp, a Hans 
Wegner desk chair 
and a Russel Wright 
pitcher—were used in 
the living room. Drex- 
el round low table. 


RiGut: Santangelo re- 
stored the Ellwood 
kitchen to its original 
condition, stripping 
moldings, shag carpet 
and wallpaper that 
had been added dur- 
ing a 1970s redesign. 


Lert: Two of the four 
bungalows on the 
grounds were built 
by Los Angeles archi- 
tect Craig Ellwood in 
1956 after the Case 
Study houses he was 
then designing. 
Woodard chairs. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY DELIGHTING THE SENS 
WHILE EASING THE MIND. 


“Summer Pavilion” 


Ce 


Trevira Global Marketing Team Trevira CS/FR 
USA: Phone: 704 480 4904, fax: 704 480 4903 © Germany: Phone: 69 305 6875, fax: 69 305 81822 


Through Designers and Architects 





Gentle breezes creating dancing shadows 
on the wall. The relaxing atmosphere of a 


cool summer evening. Clodagh eveyetinet this 


feeling with flame-resistant textiles made of 


Trevira. And she’s not alone in her choice. 
Trevira CS fabrics have been successfully 


me Europe by keeping within the strict safety 


Trevira 


resistant. It’s what makes these textiles so safe, even for the en- 

vironment. Although this isn’t the only reason that Trevira CS 

and Trevira FR textiles are interesting. It’s also cents rato 

can be used in a limitless number of ways. Today, there are 
already over 3,000 collections. 

They’ve been seen working in top offices. Brightening 

- up hospitals. Staying in Five-Star hotels. 


, 
ards, while Irevira FR fabrics have been | REVIR Soaring at 30,000 feet in airplanes. Zooming 
hg their way across America. And now ' =i A hay across continents in high-speed trains. Plus, 


re both going global. cs cruising the oceans in luxury liners. If you'd 
‘he Trevira fibers are manufactured in 7 i ~ like to know more about Trevira CS and 


h way to make them permanently flame- 


Trevira FR, contact us. 


COVERING THE WORLD WITH Nae FIBERS. 














continued from page 88 

terrace, onto which all the rooms open 
through sliding glass doors. An earlier 
owner had missed the point, dressing up 
the sheer planes with moldings and 
wrought iron, Spanish tiles and west- 
ern-style furniture. Santangelo stripped 
the shell and consulted books of the pe- 


riod to capture the simplicity of the fur- 
nishings Ellwood preferred. The pieces 
he chose make it easy to imagine that 
nothing has changed in forty years. He 
brought the same consistency to the 
hotel penthouse, which is furnished in 
what Balazs calls “Hollywood-mogul 
style,” much as Howard Hughes might 
have done it. 

Surrounding the swimming pool are 
nine cottages that were built in the thir- 
ties. Hausman designed cottage 84 as a 
prototype for the others, giving it a 
comfortable mix of Mission oak furni- 
ture, Wright-inspired fabrics and rat- 
tan chairs. There is a floral frieze over 
the taupe paneling, recalling the Crafts- 
man era, but the kitchen has been 


Q? 





Asove: As throughout 
the cottages, the liv- 
ing room interior 
“was dictated by the 
architecture,” Haus- 
man says, “mostly 
Arts and Crafts or 
Bungalow style with 
some 1920s revival.” 


RiGcut: The Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh- 
inspired headboard 
and pair of night ta- 
bles in the bedroom 
were designed by 
Hausman. Clarence 
House drapery fabric. 


RIGHT: Hausman gut- 
ted the kitchen of cot- 
tage 84, then installed 
period tiles and a vin- 
tage stove and refrig- 
erator. Wallcovering 
from J. Robert Scott. 








equipped with a vintage refrigerator 
and a gleaming O’Keefe & Merritt 
stove from the forties. 

After five years of fixing a few things 
at a time, owner and designers have giv- 
en the Marmont a fresh look. Hausman 
notes that details, unnoticed by most, 
contribute to the mood—just as they 
help actors on a set. Balazs admits he is 
a little obsessive, approving every knob 
and switch as though it were his own 
home. “It’s a huge luxury to do a com- 
mercial property this way,” he says. 
“Each room is unique, and we keep cor- 
recting as we go along.” He has not 
neglected practical amenities. The tele- 
phones and two vintage elevators are 
usually in working order, and lunch is 
served in the garden. There is even a 
tiny gym in the attic, but little is made 
of this lest anyone think the Marmont 
has sacrificed its principles and become 
like other hotels. 0 
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OP meas PORT UTILITY VEHICLE. 


Traditionally, the 
quintessential 


collection of 





volumes has included Thoreau, Keats, 
and Jane Austen. Today, it would have 
to include the Yukon by GMC, a 
vehicle whose interior volume is an unedited, unabridged 181 
cubic feet. With eale-aealed doors and extensive sound 
insulation, the Yukon would make even the most meticulous 


librarian feel perfectly at home. Or if you prefer, an available 


USA 
QLD 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF 
THE 1996 U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 





compact disc sound system can 


transform this den 


<> )) 





of tranquility into a thunderous 
orchestra hall. The Yukon SLT’s 
front seats are another indulgence, 


with leather seating areas, fold- 


down armrests and power lumbar controls. \ 






So look up the Yukon under www.gmc.com 
or call 1-800-GMC-8782. It truly 


redefines the sport utility vehicle. 


YUKON 


© 1000 GM Corp. All rights reserved. GM, GMC 
COMFORTABLY } 


IN COMMAN D™ 


ademarks of 


; lab. GMO] 
Yukon, and the GMC logo a 


General Motors Corporation. Buckle U; 
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n the nineteenth century, people of 
means throughout Europe lived opulently, 
collecting for their amusement Choice 
works of art and craftsmanship. Their homes 
d 
were richly furnished and lighted by ornate 
crystal chandeliers. 
In Bohemia, classic source of the we 
finest crystal, ‘a young man named Adolph | 
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Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 


Roman Empire 
3820 

Bohemian cut 
crystal leaves 
and other 
triumphal motifs 
hark back to the | 
Napoleonic era. | 
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glassworks to start his own business. The year 
was 1870. Soon he was manufacturing 
complete chandeliers. 

World wars and trade wars came and went, 
but generation after generation of Schonbeks 
continued to immerse themselves in the 
traditional craft of designing and manufacturing 
crystal chandeliers. 

Eventually the headquarters of the company 





Silviane 
(Yor 
Our most 

formal chandelier 
ela mOln ma nOlKe 
than one grand 
era to take a 
commanding 
role in any room. 
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A tribute to Louis 
XIV who filled his 6818 
palaces with crystal Boy oie. Be Ba Pa | Inspired by 
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, moved to America, but the arte i Bee aot 
design heritage remained deeply European. *#eK0® 
No one is more conscious of the proper ee, 
_ curve of an arm for a Versailles-style chandelier, BEYOND LIGHTING™ 
or the most appropriate crystal trim to recall the , 
Austrian empire. Our name, after all, is part of the : ; 
history of crystal. , For information, call: 


| Ask your architect or designer to specify 800 _ stele -1892 
the genuine article, a Schonbek. | wy 2 


Tel: (800) 836-1892 or (518) 563-7500. Fax: (518) 563-4228. email: sales@schonbek.com Website: LT AMAA een Lire eee 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY’S RARE BOOK ROOM 
A MICHAEL GRAVES DESIGN ENHANCES PRESERVATION IN ROME 


The Barbara Gold- 
smith Rare Book 
Room, comprising vol- 
umes on art, archaeol- 
ogy and architecture, 
opened in June. RIGHT: 
Lewis Oliver Iselin’s 
bust of Goldsmith, an 
academy trustee and 
the project’s sponsor. 
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Text by Barbara Goldsmith 
Photography by Robert Reck 


HE AMERICAN ACAD- 

emy stands atop the 

Janiculum, the high- 
est hill in Rome. This classi- 
cally inspired building, de- 
signed in 1913 by McKim, 
Mead & White, expresses a 
more leisurely and luxurious 
time. In the oak-paneled bar 
one can see miniature paint- 
ings of the first fellows, a se- 
ries of young gentlemen who 
wear haughty expressions 
and white flannels. Sipping 
espresso in this same bar 
while discussing architec- 
ture, art, music, literature 


Lert: Inspired by “the 
library of a Renais- 
sance scholar,” archi- 
tect Michael Graves 
designed pearwood 
cabinetry with metal 
shelves as well as ta- 
bles with sliding sec- 
tions for computers. 


of independent study in this 
idyllic setting. 
Five years ago it was de- 


cided that the academy was 


badly in need of renovation: 
The electricity sputtered, 
bathrooms were communal, 
heating in winter was inade- 
quate. As a book preserva- 
tionist and academy trustee, I 


was enlisted to advise on — 


their rare book collection, 


continued on page 98 — 








ABOVE: A seventh- 
century B.C. vase from 
Cyprus occupies a 
niche above drawers 
that hold rare engrav- 
ings by Piranesi. 
Throughout, the doors 
were designed for easy 
access to materials. 





{ 
and archaeology is a diverse | 
group of men and women ~ 
from many backgrounds, the — 
common bond being that — 
they have all won the coveted ~ 
Rome Prize, which awards — 
them a fellowship for a year — 
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The upper Crisp™ 
microwave roasts, 
browns, grills 

aiid crisps with a 
super-fast, built-in 
quartz grill. 












The extra-large Thermal 
Convection Oven circulates 
heated air throughout the 
oven for even browning 
with no hot spots. 


When you have to rifle 
through drawers of appliance 
manuals just to reset your 
oven timer, you know your 
high-tech kitchen has the 
upper hand. You should check 
out the new KitchenAid? built-in 
Microwave and Convection Double 
Ovens. The upper Crisp” microwave 
could single-handedly bring microwaves 
back from teenage survival gadgets 
into the land of grown-up cooks. The 
lower Thermal Convection Oven’s 
main talent is demystifying convection 
cooking. Press a few buttons and it 
automatically converts your old family 
recipes to the proper cooking time 
and temperature for fast, consistently 
delicious results. This is how it 
should be. Less time spent in oven 
mitts, peeking feverishly. More time 
smiling and eating great food with 
the ones you love. 


QUESTIONS? call 1-800-422-1230 or contact us at 
http://www.KitchenAid.com 


KitchenAid 
For the way it’s made: 





















































The Barbara Goldsmith Rare Book Room represents a combina- 
tion of form and function, architectural excellence and state- 
of-the-art utility. Father Leonard Boyle, chief librarian of the 
Vatican Library, who inaugurated the room, remarked that it 
could be the private library of a Renaissance scholar or a mod- 
ern-day computer cognoscente. “From all your years of working 
in preservation, are there any things you might tell people that 
would help them with their own books?” he asked. There are. 


To PRESERVE THE LIFE OF 
YourR HoME LIBRARY 


Readers everywhere recognize that books need care. 
Whether the books in your home library are rare or just 
special to you, here’s how to keep them in good condition. 


SHELVE BOOKS LOOSELY 

Leave enough space between volumes to allow removal 
by grasping the book by the spine. Use bookends to 
prevent warping. 


BE GENTLE WITH BOOKS 
Remove a book from the shelf by grasping it at the center 
of the spine. Pulling from the top will rip the spine. 


PROTECT BOOKS FROM SUNLIGHT AND 
HIGH-INTENSITY LIGHTING 
This will reduce fading. 


CLEAN THE EXTERIOR SURFACES OF THE BOOKS 

Use a commercially available dustcloth to keep books free 
of dirt and dust. Treat leather bindings the same as other 
bindings. No oil, please. 


INSPECT BOOKS REGULARLY 

Check for dampness, mold and insects. If mold is found, 
lightly spray a soft cloth with disinfectant and carefully 
clean the book. 


TRY TO MAINTAIN A STABLE TEMPERATURE 

AND HUMIDITY 

A steady temperature of 65 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit and 
50 percent relative humidity is recommended. 





LOOK FOR THE INFINITY SIGN 
When you buy a new book, make sure it is printed on 
acid-free paper that won't self-destruct in 30 years. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 
Avoid spills. Take notes on a separate sheet of paper— 
don’t underline or mark the text. 


UsE A BOOKMARK 
Don’t bend pages or use paper clips. 


SEEK PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
Professional care may be needed if books are worn, brittle 
or badly damaged. 


continued from page 96 

which consisted of some 
35,000 items in a 120,000- 
volume library comprising 
books, periodicals and trea- 
tises dating from the early 
sixteenth century. I found the 
books stacked higgledy-pig- 
gledy in a damp chamber in 
the basement, which one en- 
tered through a barred iron 
door. The space had origi- 
nally been used for silver 
storage. Robert Pirie, anoth- 
er trustee, volunteered to re- 
store the collection, and I 
volunteered to house it. But 
where? The only space avail- 
able was a room used to store 
photographs. It was only 
eleven feet wide, forty feet 
long and twenty feet high, 
with one small window. It 
was nicely located, directly 
off the cortile, but the space 
seemed impossible. 

Enter Michael Graves. 
Among the architect’s many 
credentials is the fact that he 
himself had won the Rome 
Prize and had lived at the 
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Rare volumes include 
the Biblia Sacra from 
1550 and I Dieci Libri 
dell’ Architettura of 
Vitruvius from 1556. 


academy from 1960 to 1962. 
He credited this experience 
with giving him an endur- 
ing love of Italy, antiquities 
and classicism. Graves, also a 
trustee, knew the space and 
even enjoyed the narrowness. 
But this room had singu- 
lar requirements. I envisioned 
it to be a demonstration to 
European librarians of Amer- 
ican state-of-the-art preser- 
vation technology. The Bar- 
bara Goldsmith Rare Book 
Room was to have tempera- 
ture and humidity controls, 
metal shelves, no abrasive 
surfaces where books would 
sit and suitable storage for 
items—like the set of Pirane- 
si engravings of Rome—that 
needed to be kept flat. There 
must be no building materi- 
als that could produce nox- 

ious fumes. 
continued on page 100 


I have seen the longest of winters. I have seen compassion conquer despair. 


/ I have seen that hope is a flame that can't be extinguished. I would like to see my children. 


-Diane Paul, Red Cross Overseas Refugee Relief. 
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Something as precious as your sight deserves something as advanced as 1-Day Acuvue. The ultimate contact lens. 





Precision crafted like no other lens. You change them every day, so they're cleaner, more comfortable 


and healthier for your eyes. Visit your doctor for a free trial! 


What would you like to see? 





© 1996 J&J VPI. * Professional exam fees not included 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY’S RARE BOOK ROOM 


My Most FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS 


Q How can I ensure that my books 
will not yellow and become brittle 
in a few years instead of lasting for 
generations? 


A The best protection for all paper 
items such as books, documents and 


photographs is a cool, dry, stable envi- 
ronment away from bright light, both 
natural and artificial. Don’t store these 
items in attics or basements or near wa- 


ter sources like washing machines or 


bathrooms. Acid-free enclosures—box- 
es, envelopes and folders—prevent dete- 


rioration while providing protection. 


Q Are there any online sources where 
I can get information on how to handle 


and preserve my books? 


A Several catalogue companies and 
conservation organizations are now 
online. See the Resource Directory 

that follows. 


Q There was a flood at my house, and 


A First dry the books and put newspa- 
per or lightweight blotting paper be- 
tween the pages. Spread the books on a 
table in a place that has good air circula- 
tion. Placing fans in the room is an 
effective way to circulate air. Once the 
books are dry, mold can be removed by 
using a soft brush. Wear a mask and 
gloves, and be sure to work outside or in 
a well-ventilated area. Inhaling mold 
spores may cause respiratory problems 
with allergy-like symptoms. 


Q I have my grandfather’s diploma 
(valedictory address, bar mitzvah speech, 
wedding announcement, newspaper 
article, etc.). How can I best preserve 
this document? 


A There are several ways. Frame the 
document using archival-quality sup- 
plies or put it in an acid-free buffered 
paper folder, envelope or box or in an 
archival-quality acid-free-paper scrap- 
book. Store it in a stable environment 
away from bright light. If your docu- 
ment is a newspaper or the like, it will 
last longer if it is stored unfolded, be- 


Q What about photographs? 


A. When storing photographs in an al- 
bum, use photo or mounting corners 
(available from photocopy suppliers or 
stamp dealers), not self-sealing plastic 
(which can stick to your photos or cause 
them to deteriorate). Choose a photo al- 
bum with acid-free paper. 


Q I have a book that has been in my 
family for a long time. Is there any way I 
can stop it from deteriorating and make 
sure it stays in good health? 


A The book should be stored in a sta- 
ble environment (65 to 70 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and 50 percent relative humidity) 
and away from bright light. Handle the 
book carefully, and keep it dust free. 
Store the book standing upright on a 
shelf or lying flat. Also, you can store it 
in acid-free labeled enclosures. 

Don’t repair torn pages with tape. In- 
stead, use wheat-starch paste and Japa- 
nese tissue to mend the tears. If you 
don’t know how, consult a professional. 
It is important to consider how thor- 


some of my books have been damaged 
by water; others have mold stains. How 


cause folding and unfolding causes 


can I fix them? 


continued from page 98 

Michael Graves accepted 
all these requirements as a 
challenge—they didn’t alter 
his conception but became 
an integral part of it. What 
the architect envisioned was 
a room that would be a dy- 
namic freestanding piece of 
architecture within the con- 
fines of the space. Graves was 
inspired by the fifteenth- 
century library at Cesena, 
Italy, the Biblioteca Malates- 
tiana. This structure features, 
on both sides, an elongated 
series of columns supporting 
soaring arches. A narrow 
central nave carries the eye 
forward with a feeling of lim- 
itless length. In fact, the li- 


LOO 


brary at Cesena is more than 
one hundred and thirty feet 
long. The repetition of col- 
umns and arches gives one 
the sense of being in an 
outdoor colonnade or on a 
medieval Italian street. “I 
wanted to express this as 
pure form,” Graves explains. 
“This is not a column but the 
form of a column. It is an 
indication, not a copy.” The 
abstract symbolism is clear. 
Humidity and tempera- 
ture controls are invisible, 
but the metal bookshelves 
announce their presence. 
They are color-fused metal 
somewhere between sky and 
sea. The surfaces are pear- 
wood and articulated with a 


breaks along the fold lines. 


oughly you are able to assess a problem 
before attempting any type of do-it- 


yourself conservation. 


series of columns that run 
from floor to ceiling. The 
pearwood, which is the soft 
color of melted caramel, has 
been finished with beeswax, a 
non-noxious substance. The 
floors are Carrara marble 
with no finish whatsoever. 
The original window has 
been blocked off, and the 
incandescent lighting is soft 
on the cabinets and direct 
over the reading tables. With 
the exception of the door 
and cabinet handles, which 
were cast from decades-old 
hardware that can be found 
elsewhere in the academy, 
Graves designed every detail 
in the room. 

An intricate latticework 





ladder with a wide platform 
runs around the periphery, | 
providing access to the tallest 
cabinets. The chairs recall Sir — 
John Soane. Sections of the 
nine-foot-long tables can be 
pulled out for computers. The — 
hinges resemble Arp sculp- | 
tures, two stylized circles 
fused at the center, that allow 
the cabinets to open one 
hundred and eighty degrees, 
reducing the chance that ma- 
terials will be damaged when 
they’re pulled off shelves or 
out of drawers. Two pairs of 
doors soar almost to the ceil- 
ing: The first pair swings out 
into the cortile, and the sec- 
ond opens to the Arthur Ross 
continued on page 106 
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made your heart race? Riviera. 


If it’s been a while since you were head over heels for a Car... 
drive Riviera. Elegant, aero-efficient and supercharged* — Riviera 
makes all the right moves very comfortably. And because it has a 
stronger body unit than any other luxury coupe in the world, if 
also makes them very gracefully. Get ready to fall in love all over 
again. Riviera. For more information, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 
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We have 
a million and 
one combinations, 
the choice 
is yours! 


Raymond Enkeboll For your copy of our New 104 Page Product Catalog, please 


; send $20. for bound book. $30. for binder style. 
Dressioin ero) Visa/MC welcome. Complimentary brochure available. 


Woodcarvings 


; ; 16506 Avalon Blvd. AD126, Carson, CA 90746 
re Ee Tel: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 
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| WHERE FANTASIES BECOME REALITY. 
| The Timeless Beauty of South Sea Pearls 


by Mastoloni 


1135 Prospect Street 
La Jolla * California 92037 
(619) 454-5390 
























































JOHN ATENCIO 


DESIGNER JEWELRY 


916-924-9666 


Milner’s Jewelers 


untrywood Shopping Ctr. 2058 C Treat Blvd. Walnut Creek, Ca 94598. 
510-938-3915 Fax 510-938-0266 
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IN THE ENCHANTED GARDEN OF SHERLE WAGNER, 
YOU'LL FIND MORE THAN A MORNING GLORY. 





Little wonder the fairest in every field consider Sherle Wagner the fairest in his. 
Or that they transplant his international beauties into every villa, chateau, yacht and abode they abide in. 
The exquisite porcelain beauty shown here is a perennial favorite. And while it will bloom unendingly before your very Pe 
you'll be glad to know it requires very little tending. Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
For an illustrated catalogue, please send ten dollars. Tel. (212) 758-3300. Fax (212) 207-8010. 
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continued from page 100 
Reading Room, which is the 
heart of the library. 

On the day that the last 
workman left the library and 
the last book was put in 
place, I climbed up the lad- 


der. The books surrounded 
me, creating a rich textural 
background. There was a 
dialogue in the details: In a 
niche, a seventh-century B.C. 
vase from Cyprus spoke to 


the Roman and Greek heads 


at the entrance to the cortile 
as a bronze by Lewis Oliver 
Iselin looked down on the 
silent conversation. I thought 
of Truman Capote’s Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s. When Holly Go- 
lightly was feeling the insub- 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY’S RARE BOOK ROOM 


stantiality of the world, she | 


took herself to Tiffany’s for 
an imaginary breakfast. It 


was her place of solidity and 
delight. The American Acad- 


' 


emy’s rare book room is my 
breakfast at Tiffany’s. 0 
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I. PRESERVATION AND 

CONSERVATION SUPPLIES 

Conservation Materials Ltd.,1395 Greg 
Street, Suite 110, Sparks, NV 89431. Tele- 
phone 800/733-5283; fax 702/331-0588. 
Conservation Resources Int., 8000-H 
Forbes Place, Springfield, VA 22151. Tele- 
phone 800/634-6932; fax 703/321-0629. 
Gaylord Bros., Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 
13221. Telephone 800/448-6160; fax 
800/272-3412. 

http://www.gaylord.com 

TALAS, 568 Broadway, New York, NY 
10012. Telephone 212/219-0770; fax 
212/219-0735. 

University Products, 517 Main Street, P.O. 
Box 101, Holyoke, MA 01041. Telephone 
800/628-1912; fax: 800/532-9281. 
http://www.universityproducts.com 


II. BoOKBINDING INFORMATION 

AND SUPPLIES 

Bookbinder’s Warehouse Inc., 31 Division 
Street, Keyport, NJ 07735. Telephone 
908/264-0306; fax 908/264-8266. E-mail: 
karenc@5071.aol.com 

Bookmakers, 6001 66th Avenue, Suite 101, 
Riverdale, MD 20737. Telephone 301/459- 
3384; fax 301/459-7629. 

E-mail: bookmowery@aol.com 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders, 4860 Gregg 
Road, Pico Rivera, CA 90660. Telephone 
310/692-0665; fax 310/692-7920. 


III. PHOTOCOPYING AND RESTORATION 
OF PERMANENT MATERIALS 

Booklab, Inc., 1606 Headway Circle, 
Suite 100, Austin, Texas 78754. Tele- 
phone 512/837-0479; fax 512/837-9794. 
LBS, P.O. Box 1413, Des Moines, IA 
50305. Telephone 800/247-5323; fax 
888/262-3839. 
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RESOURCE DIRECTORY 


IV. ONLINE PRESERVATION SOURCES 
The two main online sources professionals 
use are: 
A. CONSERVATION ONLINE 
(KNOWN As CoOL.) 
The url address on the World Wide Web 
is: http://www.palimpsest.stanford.edu. 
To subscribe to a discussion list (known 
as Cons DistList), send message to: cons- 
dist-request@lindy.stanford.edu (leave 
subject line blank). In text field write: 
subscribe FIRSTNAME LASTNAME. 
Administered by Walter Henry of 
the Conservation Lab at Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries. 


B. Book—Arts List 

(KNOWN AS Book—Arts-L) 

To subscribe, send message to: 
listserv@listserv.syr.edu (leave subject 
field blank). In text field write: subscribe 
Book—Arts-L Your Name. 

The manager is Peter Verheyen, Syra- 
cuse University Conservation Librarian. 
At-home project inquiries are welcome 
on this list. 


V. REGIONAL CENTERS FOR 
CONSERVATION 

Where to get expert advice: 

Balboa Art Conservation Center, P.O. Box 
3755, San Diego, CA 92163. Telephone 
619/236-9702; fax 619/236-0141. 
Canadian Conservation Institute (CCD), 
1030 Innes Road, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K1A 0MS. Telephone 613/998-3721. 
http://www.pch.ge/ca/cci/icc 
Conservation Center for Art and Historic 
Artifacts (CCAHA), 264 South 23rd 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. Telephone 
215/545-0613; fax 215/735-9313. 
CCAHA@Gshrsys.hslc.org 

Intermuseum Conservation Association, 
Allen Art Building, 83 North Main Street, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1192. Telephone 
216/775-7331; fax 216/774-3431. 
Northeast Document Conservation 
Center, 100 Brickstone Square, Andover, 


| 
i 
4 


MA 01810. Telephone 508/470-1010; fax 
508/475-6021. 

NEDCC@NEDCC.org 

Rocky Mountain Conservation Center, 
University of Denver, 2420 South Univer- 
sity Boulevard, Denver, CO 80208. Tele- 
phone 303/733-2712; fax 303/733-2508. 


INFORMATION RESOURCES 

American Institute for Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works (AIC), 1717 K 
Street N.W,, Suite 301, Washington, DC 
20006. Telephone 202/452-9545; fax 
202/452-9328. | 
(AIC is the principal professional organiza- 

tion of conservators in the U.S.) a 
National Center for Preservation Tech- 

nology and Training, NSU Box 5682, 
Natchitoches, LA 71497. Telephone 

318/357-6464; fax 318/357-6421. 
Southeastern Library Info Network, Inc., 
SOLINET Preservation Program, 1438 
Peachtree Street N.W,, Suite 200, Atlanta, 
GA 30309. Telephone 800/999-8558; fax 
404/892-7879. 

SOLINET E-mail: www.solinet.com 


VI. SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIsT 

At Home with Books: How Booklovers Live 
with and Care for Their Libraries. Estelle 
Ellis, Caroline Seebohm, Christopher Si- 
mon Sykes. New York: Carol Southern 
Books, 1995. 

Bookbinding ¢& Conservation by Hand: A 
Working Guide. Laura S. Young, Oak Knoll 
Books, 1995. ee 
Conservation Treatment Procedures. Caro- 
lyn Clark Morrow. Libraries Unlimited, 
Inc., 1982. 

Preservation of Library and Archival Materi- 
als: A Manual. Sherelyn Ogden, ed. An- 
dover, Massachusetts: Northeast Docu- 
ment Conservation Center, 1994. 
Preserving Archives and Manuscripts. Mary 
Lynn Ritzenthaler. SAA Archival Funda- 
mentals Series. Chicago: Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists, 1993. 








#7 = You get what you pay for when you buy the insurance, too. 


If you own fine jewelry, you deserve insurance that’s as valuable-as the jewelry itself. Which is why 
- so much of the world’s precious jewelry—in fact, many billions of dollars worth—is insured by Chubbs 


| The right insurance isn’t simply a matter of what it costs, but what it’s worth. And with over a cent 
of experience covering special gifts and heirloom, a reputation for fair and timely claimn service and soli 
financial strength, Chubb insurance is worth its weight in gold. For information and a free brochure 
protecting your jewelry, call your agent or broker, or Chubb at 1-800-CHUBB 08. 


SARIN 









Insure your world with Chubb 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage 
This ad is descriptive only. The precise coverage afforded is subject to the terms, conditions and exclusions of the policies as. 
issued. Chubb Group of Insurance Companies, Warren, NJ. Jewelry and place settings courtesy of Tiffany & Co. 
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by Stephan Hafner. 
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diamonds 
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seamlessly 


in 

18K gold. 
by 
Giuseppe 
Picchiotti. 
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and 
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inscrutable. 
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Private Collection. 
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Cleveland, OH 
McDHUuRRIE’S 
(216) 333-2320 


Dallas, TX 
WESTON FURNITURE & DESIGN STUDIO 
(214) 233-9400 


Denver, CO 
SARKISIAN’S 
(303) 733-2623 


Houston, TX 
LOUIS SHANKS OF TEXAS 
(713) 780-9770 


Indianapolis, IN 
JOSEPH’S ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS 
(317) 255-4230 


Lancaster, OH 
BUCHANAN’S FURNITURE-INTERIORS 
(614) 653-4652 


Los Angeles/Orange County, CA 
GLABMAN’S FURNITURE 
& INTERIOR DESIGN 
(714) 540-3822 


Nashua, NH 
PERSIAN RUG GALLERIES 
(603) 882-5604 


New Haven, CT 
KEBABIAN’S ORIENTAL RUGS 
(203) 865-0567 


New Orleans, LA 
MAXIMILIAN’S-8600 OAK ST. 
(504) 895-1115 


New York, NY 
ABC CARPET AND HOME 
(212) 674-1144 


Paramus, NJ 
EINSTEIN Moomyy 
(201) 265-1100 


Portland, OR 
TUFENKIAN EXTRAORDINARY 
CARPETS & RUGS 
(800) 753-7847 


Salem, MA/Boston Metro Area 
LANDRY & ARCARI ORIENTAL RUGS 
& CARPETING 
(508) 741-1165 


Scottsdale, AZ 
DavipD E. ADLER, INC. 
(602) 941-2995 


Seattle, WA 
PANDE, CAMERON & Co. 
(800) 624-6273 


Toronto, ON/Canada 
ATLAS RUG Co. LTD 
(416) 533-9002 (800) 454-2784 


Wayne, PA/Philadelphia Metro Area 
ALBED RuG Co. 
(610) 688-2020 


A 
oN 


a 
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Enchance your home decor with these bold and striking West Palm Beach, FL 
: senate REX & REx Imports 
handmade oriental carpets. Come see the possibilities from the (407) 683-2000 
Regent® Collection of arts and crafts designs at these fine stores. Wheaton, IL/Chicago Metro Area 


TOMS-PRICE HOME FURNISHINGS 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc., 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 (630) 668-7878 
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_ HISTORIC HOUSES 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S COUNTRY COT TAGE 
THE ROMANTIC WRITER’S RETREAT OUTSIDE PARIS 


Text by Roland Flamin 
Photography by Marina Faust 


HIS SPOT APPEALS TO ME...I 
have bought it with the pro- 
ceeds of my dreams and nightly 
labor,” wrote Francois-Auguste-René, 
the viscount of Chateaubriand, in his 
memoirs. The spot was “a gardener’s 
house, hidden among the wooded hills” 
near Chatenay—once open country but 
now an overbuilt Paris suburb. He pur- 
chased it in 1807 with the earnings from 
his best-selling novel Atala, which was 
set in the North American wilderness. 
Naming the property Vallée-aux-Loups, 
he began transforming the eight-room 
cottage into an elegant country house. 
Chateaubriand added a portico to the 
garden facade, supported by two cary- 
atids with ancient marble heads he had 
brought back from Greece. For the en- 
trance hall, he designed a graceful, 
curved double staircase to fit a ma- 
hogany handrail salvaged from a British 
navy frigate. And he created an enor- 
mous garden. Around a sweeping ex- 
panse of lawn in front of the house he 
planted cedars from Lebanon and cy- 
presses from Virginia, as well as pines, 


GIRAUDON 





firs and larches. “I have chosen them as 
far as possible from the various climes 
in which I have wandered; they remind 
me of my travels and nourish other illu- 
sions in the depths of my heart,” he wrote. 

At Vallée-aux-Loups, Chateaubriand 
entertained his literary and political 
friends and wrote several of the works 
that established him as the leading light 
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The country house 
outside Paris that 
Francois-Auguste- 
René, the viscount of 
Chateaubriand, pur- 
chased in 1807 has 
been restored. LEFT: 
A portrait of the 
writer by Anne-Louis 
Girodet de Roucy. 


eS 


ee 


i a te te 


of French Romanticism, including a 


novel, The Martyrs, with a tragic hero- | 


ine, the Roman priestess Velléda; an ac- — 
count of his travels to the United States, © 
where he met George Washington; and — 


Voyage to Greece and the Holy Land. A 
decade later, however, financial prob- 
lems forced him to sell his “agreeable 

continued on page 112 


Asove: Chateaubriand 
transformed the mod- 
est entrance hall with 
a double-branch oak 
staircase. LEFT: The 
garden facade of the 
house, which was 
built in 1783, features 
a marble portico sup- 
ported by caryatids. 











G Oldsmobile 


1-800-225-OLDS www.oldsmobile.com ‘SM s© 1996 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Buckle Up, America! 








continued from page 110 

house,” as he called it; and although the 
buyer was an acquaintance, he never 
wanted to set foot in it again. 

In the mid-1970s the Hauts-de-Seine 
region, in which the house is situated, 
acquired it, eventually restored it and 
opened it to the public. Today Cha- 
teaubriand would have no difficulty 
recognizing his former residence. The 
portico still stands; the wooden stair- 
case shines with wax polish. Miracu- 
lously, the garden has been saved from 
developers. Even the medieval-style ex- 
tension to the house, with its round 
tower, was his idea, although it was built 
by the subsequent owner. 

Maison de Chateaubriand, as it is 
now called, provides a remarkable visu- 
al biography of a historic figure who 
was not only one of the great writers of 
his age but also a statesman, a survivor 
of the French Revolution, Napoleon’s 
empire and the restored monarchy, a 
lover and—thanks to his chef Montmi- 
rel—the namesake of a thickly cut steak. 

Portraits of him at different ages 
show his trim, compact figure and fine 
features and the intense eyes and wild 
brown hair that came to symbolize the 
nineteenth-century Romantic. Pictures 
on the walls and other memorabilia 
recall his various appointments as 
French ambassador to London, Rome 
and Berlin. Also scattered throughout 
the rooms are likenesses, drawings and 
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CHATEAUBRIAND’S COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Today Chateaubriand would have no difficulty 


recognizing his former residence. 


Asove: A scene from 
his epic novel Atala is 
depicted on the early- 
19th-century gilt- 
bronze clock in the 
salon. Hanging above 
the demilune console 
table is an 1835 oil by 
Ferdinand Perrot. 





Ricut: Louis XVI 
and Empire furniture 
are combined in 
Chateaubriand’s 
bedroom. The wall- 
covering is a repro- 
duction of an 1813 
model. The parquetry 
floor is original. 





miniatures of the many women who 
played a significant role in his life, from 
his beloved older sister Lucile and 
his wife, Céleste, to his mistresses— 
France’s most beautiful and cleverest 
women of the time. 

But the strongest presence besides 


Chateaubriand himself is that of the | 


beautiful Juliette Récamier. When they 
met in 1817 the house was for sale, but 
their legendary, on-and-off thirty-year 
relationship is not her only link with 


Vallée-aux-Loups. Mathieu de Mont- | 


morency, who bought the house from 
Chateaubriand, was a lifetime friend, 


and she remained a regular visitor long | 


after the property changed hands. 

On display in the first-floor blue sa- 
lon is the daybed on which Récamier re- 
clines in Jacques-Louis David’s famous 


continued on page 114 | 





Lert: The Empire 
dining table, which is 
surrounded by saber- 
leg chairs, holds a 
porcelain basket from 
Paris. “The home he 
created was charming 
and he loved it dear- 
ly,” wrote a friend and 
frequent visitor. 











The Merrill Lynch Planning Difference 


Debt can be a liability. But it can also be an asset. 


The Olsons purchased 
ee ame Wil a Down the street, the Lloyds purchased 


$50,000 down Fl ee EVE ES ELE theirs using 100% financing with 
payment and financed er El AE Bley the Merrill Lynch PrimeFirst® 


the other 80% Self-Directed mortgage. 
with a 30-year mortgage. 


No down payment and interest- 
only payments for the first 10 years 
mean the Lloyds maximize 


liquidity and tax deductibility, 





Because they put zero 
down, they didn't have 


to liquidate any securities. 









































Greater liquidity helps the 
Lloyds afford their summer house. 





By refinancing their car loan with 

a tax-deductible line of credit from 
the equity in their second home, they 
lowered their interest rate. 


Conventional wisdom says investors should focus on their mortgages, lines of credit and securities-based lending. 
assets and carry as little debt as possible. But many individuals A Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant can work with you 
are now learning that to build net worth, you have to manage to structure a financial plan that seeks to build your overall 
what you owe as well as what you own. net worth by managing both sides of your balance sheet. By 

At Merrill Lynch, we call this Liabiliry Management™. It’s reducing your credit costs, you may maximize liquidity, tax 
the strategic complement to asset management that encompass- deductions and investment performance. 
es your home financing, personal credit, investment financing So instead of fewer liabilities, maybe what you really need 
and business financing needs. are smarter ones. Learn how Liability Management can work 

And no other firm can match the range of innovative for you. Contact a Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant today 
credit products we have to help you in all these areas, including _ or call 1-800- MERRILL, ext. 1497. http://www.ml.com 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 








(as Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


PrimeFirst is a registered trademark of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. Self-Directed and Liability Management are service marks of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. Eligible 
securities are pledged as additional collateral for 100% financing. 100% financing is not available in all states. Consult your tax advisor regarding tax deductibility of mortgage 
interest. Financing provided by Merrill Lynch Credit Corporation, 4802 Deer Lake Drive East, Jacksonville, FL 32246, an Illinois and Georgia Residential Mortgage Licensee 
and Licensed Mortgage Banker—NJ and NYS Banking Departments, Real Estate Broker —CA Department of Real Estate, AZ Lic. BK 10071. 
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continued from page 112 

painting of her. It was bought in Lon- 
don in 1986 and re-covered in yellow 
and blue-gray velvet, as it is seen in the 
portrait. The connection is underlined 
in the next room, where there is a good 
contemporary copy of the picture that 
hangs in the Louvre. 

“The intention was to evoke the age 
of Chateaubriand and Mme Récamier,” 
says Jean-Paul Clément, director of 
Maison de Chateaubriand. “We wanted 
to create the atmosphere of a house of 
the period that wasn’t a museum.” Mai- 
son de Chateaubriand was officially in- 
augurated in the summer of 1987 after 
historians and restorers had worked on 
it for two years. Luckily, adds Clément, 
the three successive owners had taken 
good care of the property and retained 
its character, which made the task of 
restoration easier. The duke Sosthenes 
of La Rochefoucau!!-Doudeauville had 
inherited Vallée-aux-i_oups from Mont- 
morency, who was his father-in-law. 
The family owned the propert 
1918, when Louis Savoureux, a psy: 
trist, turned it into a clinic for write 
and intellectuals with menta! problems. 

The salon to the right of the en- 
trance hall was Chateaubriand’s dining 
room. The wallcovering and matching 
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chintz draperies and upholstery were 
copied from a late-eighteenth-century 
tabric made by the Maison Braquenié. 
‘The circa 1815 decorative clock in the 
ym shows a scene from Chateau- 
id’s epic Atala. The two figures be- 

1 thy circular clock face represent the 
A meri ‘Indian princess Atala, who 
became a Christian and took a vow of 
chastity, and the tribal chief Chactas, 





Lerr: The daybed in 
the blue salon is de- 
picted in Jacques- 
Louis David’s portrait 
of Chateaubriand’s 
mistress Juliette Ré- 
camier, whose name 
became synonymous 
with the piece. 


BELOow: Récamier’s 
bedroom includes a 
suite of Charles X 
furniture. While stay- 
ing at the house, she 
transcribed several 
chapters of Chateau- 
briand’s memoirs, 
now considered his 
most lasting work. 


with whom she fell in love. When Atala 
refused to break her vow, the couple 

took their own lives in a suicide pact. 
Next door, in Chateaubriand’s study, 
an elegant Charles X mahogany writing 
table and chair decorated with lions’ 
heads glow in the sunlight streaming in 
from the garden through the French 
window. To the left of the entrance hall, 
continued on page 116 





























For more information on watch ref. 5035, authorized retailers and other watches in the collection, please contact Patek Philippe , Dept. 105, One Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. (212) 581 0870 





Whatever innovations Patek Philippe introduces, 
every watch is still crafted by hand. i. 
Ff The men’s Annual Calendar is the first self-winding calendar — px F 
watch in the world to require resetting only once a year. 
And because of the exceptional workmanship, each one is a unique object. 
Which is perhaps why some people feel that you 
never actually own a Patek Philippe. 


You merely take care of it for the next generation. 
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“i 3e10 Wall 

1, ~ Systems offer 

\)~ superior insulating 
value, outdoor sound 


reduction, greater strength, 
faster construction and ease of attaching 
interior and exterior wall finishes. 


3°10 Wall Systems combine 
the tremendous strength of steel 
reinforced concrete with the insu- 
lating properties of expanded 
polystyrene to produce one of the 
most revolutionary wall systems 
in the history of home building. 

And 3°10 Wall Systems are so 
energy efficient you will actually 
save 70% on heating and cooling 
bills over houses of similar size 
built with standard materials. 

It’s an energy guarantee 3°10 
puts in writing! 


What you can dream, 
you can build with 3:10 


Call 1-800-468-6344 today 
to order an informative 
video and brochure. 


310 


Insulated Forms Forms 


P.O. Box 460790 
Papillion, Nebraska 68046-0790 


Bye! will spend 


seven years roy your life 
in the bathroom. You 


will need a sood book. 





7. For a 32-page guidebook overflowing with 
bathroom products, ideas and inspiration, 
Standard, P.O. Box 
hmond, VA 23230-9031. Or call 


ext. 640. Atritan Standard 


oupon to: A me rica n 





How soon do you anticipate beginning your project 


Within 3 months Within O months am More than 6 months 
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in a more recent addition to the house, 
is the dining room. The bright green- 
and-white faux-marbre wallcovering was 
copied from a circa 1815 design in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. But 


the green-painted eighteenth-century — 


chairs were found in the attic at the turn 
of the century and are presumed to have 
belonged to Chateaubriand. 

Ascending the double staircase, one 
comes to the bedroom that was first Cé- 
leste Chateaubriand’s and later Juliette 
Récamier’s. It is furnished as it might 
have been for the latter, with Charles X 
furniture with ebony marquetry. White 
muslin draperies float above the bed al- 
cove, and delicate framed Wedgwood 
flowers line the wall. Chateaubriand’s 
own bedroom, two doors farther along 
the narrow corridor, may come closest 
to historical reality, thanks to an exist- 
ing inventory made in 1818, which men- 


tions a Louis X VI black-lacquered bed ~ 


and two armchairs of the same period 
with yellow and brown velvet uphol- 


stery. The current bed, however, was ~ 


bought at an auction in Monaco. A 
small crucifix hangs over the bed, and 
on the mantel is an elaborate brass clock 
in the shape of a Gothic cathedral. It is 
similar to one in the writer’s bedroom 
in Paris, where he died in 1848. 

Maison de Chateaubriand is con- 
stantly being enriched through new ac- 
quisitions and changes in the décor, but 
Jean-Paul Clément believes that an au- 
thentic atmosphere has been achieved. 
No structural changes were made in the 
restoration. “We felt it was important to 
retain the integrity of the house,” he 
says. If the low ceilings and original 
wood floors sometimes contrast with 
the fine furniture and rich drapery, it 
was the same in Chateaubriand’s day. 
“Tt’s not the most beautiful house,” he 
admits, “but it’s really marked by the 
writer. There are many chateaus, but 
today the public is interested in resi- 


dences on a human scale. Those are few © 


and far between.” [J 


Maison de Chateaubriand is open February 
through December. For more information, 


contact Maison de Chateaubriand, 87 rue i 


Chateaubriand, 92290 Chatenay-Mala- 
bry, France; telephone 33-1-47-02-58-61. 
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ART IS THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUL 


H.A. Framburg & Company 
| 708/547-5757 © 800/796-5514 


To the accredited trade only. 











see What Happened 
When America 
Put its Foot Down. 
































When American drivers put their foot down, the Pontiac Bonneville® responded with plenty of power and performance. 


That’s just one of the reasons it took home the J.D. POWER AND ASSOCIATES Award” for “Most Appealing Premium Midsize 





Car.’ This is based on a survey of the most important critics of all, car owners. In addition, Bonneville was also honored by 
Smart Money ** as the “Best Value In Its Category,’ and received StraTEGic VisION’s 1996 ToraL QuALiry Awarp™'" for “Best 
Ownership Experience” in its class. But what would you expect from one of the world’s most powerful sport sedans? 


See for yourself why Bonneville is such a bold alternative to traditional luxury cars. All you have to do is put your foot down. 


BON N E VILLE. EE 
{ PONTIAC 


WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT, 





“J.D. Power and Associates 1996 Automotive Performance, Execution and Layout (APEAL) Study.S“ Study based on a total of 25,492 consumer responses. ** SmartMoney, September 
1996. Based on analysis of 2,000+ new cars and trucks for 1997. Bonneville competing in the full-size class. tStrategic Vision's 1996 Vehicle Experience Study™ surveyed 35,652 
Oct.-Nov. new vehicle buyers of 200+ models after the first 90 days of ownership among large cars. ©1996 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with air bags 
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MANAGING MONEY ON THE NET 
TAKING STOCK OF VIRTUAL BANKS AND BROKERS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


GOT A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

from Wanda, my banker. 

Wanda’s not her real 
name. I changed it so that the 
distant banking corporation 
she works for won’t punish 
her for violating the corpora- 
tion’s procedures and poli- 
cies. Wanda has not only 
confided her name to me, she 
has given me her office tele- 
phone number, thereby en- 
abling me to continue human 
contact with an institution 
that is determined to com- 
municate with its patrons 
only by a recorded voice an- 
nouncing which phone but- 
ton to push. 

Wanda sent me a bag of 
hard candy, which was really 
a sop for the rest of her pres- 
ent—several computer disks 
and a manual called “Manag- 
ing Your Money,” or “MYM.” 
In the sweet by-and-by 
MYM will allow me to write 
checks and send them flying 
off to their payees by execut- 
ing a few keystrokes on my 
computer. MYM will also 
“empower me,” as the not- 
quite-literate would have 


it, to carry on a variety of 


fairly complicated financial 
and bookkeeping functions. 
My friend at the bank is no 
Magic Wanda, for she con- 
fessed that she had not yet 
mastered MYM. But she can 
see the handwriting on the 
wall. Her bank and mine, as 
well as all the other banks 
and bankers, are not only sick 
of seeing our faces in their 
offices, they are sick of the 
billions of small 
pieces of paper we are always 
giving each other. 
checks are monumentally ex 
pensive, and so are the bank 
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buildings set up to deal with 
them. Instead of paying for 
real estate and tellers’ sala- 
ries, banks now prefer the “vir- 
tual” branch banking offices 
of Electroland. 

The ATM may be as elec- 
tronic as many of us care to 
go, but inch by inch and yard 
by yard, banking, like so 
many other industries, is go- 
ing to force us to do our busi- 
ness via the computer and 
the telephone. In coming 
years, people who insist on 
doing their transactions the 
old-fashioned way may have 
to pay a héavy premium for 
the pleasure. 





As banking and other ser- 
vices lock out those who 
won't enter through the elec- 
tronic door, it will become 
increasingly inconvenient to 
announce, “I’m computer-il- 
literate and I’m too old to 
change.” Although we’re not 
quite there yet, we are get- 
ting close to the point where, 
without a computer hooked 
up somewhere around the 
house, it’s going to be diffi- 
cult to do a whole raft of 
things. Since these machines 
typically cost fifteen hundred 
to two thousand dollars, in- 
stitutions like banks will 
be saving money on offices 


and salaries by shifting the | 
costs to their customers. For — 
households of modest in- — 


come, this will be one more 
sack of rocks to carry, and for 
those of less-than-modest in- 
comes, who can say? 


Since operating a program — 
like MYM is not as easy as | 
extracting money from an | 


AIM, the people who devise 


these things try to make 
them folksy and visual. Every | 


time you dial up your bank 


via MYM, the first thing you — 


see on your computer screen 


is an electronic fortune cook- 


ie that displays aphorisms: 


“Two of Murphy’s best laws: | 


(1) Never teach a pig to sing. 
It wastes your time and an- 


noys the pig. (2) The longer — 


you wait in line, the greater 
the likelihood that you are 
standing in the wrong line.” 
After you have dispensed 
with the fortune cookie, you 
will find yourself looking at a 
picture of a home office that 
is furnished with a desk, a 


bookshelf and a statue of | 


Rodin’s The Thinker. Click 
your mouse on that, and The 
Thinker will take you into a 
help section. If you are an 
electro-klutz like yours truly, 
you will need all the help you 


can get after blundering into 


installation messages like “Fa- |} 


tal error at Séript Line 500.” 

Do not send for the coro- 
ner. Fatal errors of this kind 
usually bring not death but 
frustration. When you click 


the mouse onto the icon for 


the check register or the 
checkbook, both of which 
are on the desk, they will ap- 
pear on the screen squarely 
in front of you. After only a 
little fumbling, the beginner 
gets the hang of writing a 

continued on page 124 
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ACAPULCO: ACAPULCO PRINCESS,PIERRE MARQUES*ARIZONA: SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS*BAHAMAS: BAHAMAS PRINCESS BES onTep 
AND CASINO*BERMUDA: SOUTHAMPTON PRINCESS,THE PRINCESS*REPRESENTED BY PRINCESS HOTELS INTERNATIONAL,INC. 
















HY IS HE A MUCH BETTER 
DANCER HERE THAN AT 
HOME? COULD IT BE THE 
MYSTERIOUS HEALING POWERS OF 
THE SONORAN DESERT? OR THE 
INTOXICATING AROMA OF A MESQUITE 
FIRE? MAYBE IT’S THE PIQUANT 
PRICKLY PEAR SALSA. ALL | KNOW 
IS THAT SINCE WE'VE BEEN AT 
THE SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS HE'S 
JUST NOT HIMSELF COME TO THINK 
OF IT, HE'S MORE LIKE HIM- 
SELF THAN HE HAS BEEN IN A WHILE. 
| HOPE MY FEET CAN TAKE IT. e CALL 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 800-223-1818. 


one of 
“The‘Jeading Hotels of the"-World” 
AAA Five Diamond Award 
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BERMUDA: SOUTHAMPTON PRINCESS, THE PRINCESS* REPRESENTED BY PRINCESS HOTELS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


WHAT YOU DO THE OTHER THREE HUNDRED 


SOMETHING DAYS IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


























TOLD HIM | WANTED TO | 
CARRIED AWAY. SO HE cARl| 
ME ALL THE WAY 10? 
SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. A MAG 
OASIS FAR FROM MY HECTIC 
WHERE EVERY SENSE 1S NE 
AWAKENED BY MY SURROUND! 
THE GOLDEN LIGHT REFLECTING! 
ADOBE, THE INTOXICATING ARI 
OF MESQUITE, THE PIQUANT. FLA 
OF THE SOUTHWEST. | HAVE 
JUST BEEN CARRIED AWAY, If 
BEEN TRANSPORTED. © CALL 
TRAVEL AGENT OR 800-2234 
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Katerini Lalaounis is wearing a necklace and earrings from our new jewellery 
collection inspired by late Byzantine art. 


lias LALAOUNIS(:) 


733 MADISON AVENUE: AT 64TH STREET. NEW YORK, | 
N.Y. 10021.Tel: 212 439 9400 Fax: 212 439 9403 | 
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Art in Chicago, 1945-1995 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago 
November 16, 1996 to March 23, 1997 










1 a 
9 It’s the city at America’s center, pulsing with industrial 
C h strength, soaring with architectural splendor. Yet in 
the streets and neighborhoods of Chicago, another 


vibrant source of creative energy thrives, and its 

impact is felt around the world. It’s the power of art, 

made in Chicago. And now it can be seen—and 

felt—in a groundbreaking new exhibition of fifty 
years of Chicago art. From early post-war rumblings to today’s multicultural 
explosion, come experience Chicago's take on the state of the art. 


For forty years, Philip Morris Companies Inc. has been a leader in supporting 
innovative programs in communities worldwide. Today, hunger and nutrition, 
the arts, education, the environment, and the battle against AIDS are the focus 
of our efforts. Sponsorship of Art in Chicago reflects our ongoing commitment 
to visionary individuals and organizations whose pioneering spirit enhances 
the quality of our world. 


Supporting the spirit of innovation. 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES IN¢ 


KRAFT FOODS, INC. KRAFT FOODS INTERNATIONAL, INC. MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL INC. PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 
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check or listing an entry‘or clicking the 
mouse onto the balancing scales on the 
desk to see what’s left in the account. 

If you can remember back to-your 
first bank account and how intimidating 
writing a check and keeping the register 
up to date may have seemed, you'll be in 
the right frame of mind for switching 
over to electro-finance. Nevertheless, 
be prepared to devote a week or two to 
playing around with MYM or your 
bank’s equivalent. It'll take that long be- 
fore you begin to feel comfortable ‘with 
the whole business. 

Though programs like MYM try to 
make learning the drill easier by pre- 


senting you with the familiar images of 


blank checks, be not deceived. Elec- 
troland does everything differently. In 
the old world of paper banking, you 
didn’t have to teach your no doubt re- 
calcitrant computer how to telephone 
the electronic clearinghouse that puts 
the money in or takes it out of your 
bank account. Nor did you have to re- 


that is to stocks and bonds what Wal- 
Mart is to paper towels and skin cream. 

Charles Schwab has stationed itself at 
the point where electronic possibilities 
collide with the growing need to know 
about and take a more active hand in in- 
vestments. “It wasn’t until the PC was 
accepted in the household that this be- 
came a really big deal for us, as opposed 
to a neat little channel for the folks in 
the niche market,” says Arthur V. Shaw, 
Charles Schwab’s senior vice-president 
for electronic brokerage. “Sixty-five 
percent of the PCs being sold today are 
for the home, not for work. Last year 
the number of households with a sec- 


ond telephone line doubled from eight © 


percent to sixteen percent. The tele- 
phone has got to be one of the most ma- 
ture industries, yet we have a doubling 
in second lines. It’s because of the 
modems. There is a mass shift of accep- 
tance of the Internet.” 

All those second lines with modems 
attached to them are not being used to 


Whether you make money or lose your 
pantaloons 1s another matter. Nowhere is it 
guaranteed that you will come out ahead. 


member your PIN when you sat down 
to pay the dentist for that root canal, 
which may begin to seem like a pleasant 
experience compared with the petty ir- 
ritations of depositing or withdrawing 
money from Electroland. 

When you recover from paying your 
bills, may want to try handling 
more complicated financial affairs with 
your PC. 


you 


People who not so long ago 
fled from the mere mention of stocks 
and bonds are learning to pay attention. 
The whole drift of gevernment policy is 
to encourage people to weave their own 
safety nets through one kind of tax- 
sheltered investment account or anoth- 
er. Countless companies are dumping 
the responsibility of administering pen- 
sion accounts onto the people who will 
draw from them. “Employers are no 
longer managing your pension money in 
401(k)s,” says Tom Taggart of Charles 
Schwab, the discount brokerage house 


buy and sell securities. Most of us are at 
sea when it comes to the stock market. 


But the Schwab strategy is to give | 


the man or woman sitting at home 
in front of the computer access to 


the same information the broker gets) 


down at the office. 

“If you have a full-commission bro- 
ker, you know the kind of information 
you're getting is, ‘Hey, I got a tip,’ or ‘I 
got some news,” Shaw says. “For the 
broker to deliver that, they have to be 
available, and they have to have the in- 
formation that you want. If you want a 
news story, the broker might read you 
two paragraphs, they might give their 
gist of it. Their ability is to understand 
all the research that their firm makes 
available and actually deliver that to you 
in a coherent way.” 

From the Schwab point of view, pro- 
viding people with investment informa- 

continued on page 126 
















































A flash of recognition, 


has it seen you before? 
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LeGmeNet=S HM I R-E 
\ America’s leading resource for fascinating English Antiques. 
37 E 12 Street, New York, NY 10003 
212.673.6644 
www.dir-dd.com/kentshire. htm] 


Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 
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Road Is Long And Dusty, But You’ve Made A Great First Step. | 


Introducing The Monogram Professional Range. 











Someday, the sizzle of salmon 
steaks will replace the whine of 
drills and pounding of hammers. 
And when that day comes you 
will be glad you built your kitchen 
around the new Monogram 
Collection. Because it incorporates 
the best of both European and 
American design into a superior 
series of professional, free-standing 
and built-in appliances. A line 
with performance and aesthetics 
as grand as your vision. 

The Monogram range, for 
example, can handle the most 
demanding culinary challenges 
with ease and flair. The ovens can 
convection bake and broil, thermal 
bake and broil, self-clean and 
even “proof” bread. The cooktop 
has a grill, a griddle and burners 
that fire up to 15,000 BTU’s. 

And every Monogram 
appliance has a feature no one 
else can offer. GE’s reputation 
for quality service and a package 
of customized services. 

Call 800.626.2000 for our 
detailed brochure and the dealer 
nearest you. And take that great 


first step. 





~ Monogram. 
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Live THE Dream oF A Man in SILk Pajamas, 
a Monkey optional, ‘, 





It's 1926. Strolling through the grand lobby of his newly- opened hotel ts a giant, 
pajama- clad man, a small monkey by his side and a toucan on his shoulder, This ts the 
eccentric architect, Addison Mizner, Today, his hotel is the centerpiece of the incomparable 
Boca Raton Resort é» Club, a place with a reputation as expansive as its founder, 

Or as Mizner himself put it, a place where “no wish goes unfulfilled, no want unsatisfied,” 
With our magnificent grounds, superb restaurants, championship golf, clay court tennis, 
private, half- mile beach and marina, we Il SLOP at nothing to please you, Even so, 


call ahead if you plan to bring your monkey, 1- 800-327-0101, 








Boca Raton RESORD cea Gere Rie 


Airn’t Life Grand 














Boca Raton Resort & Club + so1 East Camino Real + Boca Raton, Florida 33432 
For reservations and information, please contact your tray el professional or call 1- 800- 327 ~O10L, Fax (561) 447- 5870. 
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Contact us for Information Regarding Garden Carpets 





nae. AK IM 1 AN 


Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 








136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 





Indo Persian Garden Carpet, 17’ x 11’2” (5.19m x 3.40m), Circa 1900 
mm5 





NTIQUE STONE * HANDPAINTED WALL TILE 















PLEASE © Ne | 
FOR YOUR COPY OF THE PARIS G& 


FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
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RAMICS 72 PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE (PRICE STO) 


A \ 0 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK + CHICAGO Pee cto ena re hy * LOS ANGELES + LONDON 
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Beers oS ie 


‘ABRIC & WALLCOVERING: SANDERSON 201-894-8400 FURNITURE: PEARSON CO. 910-882-8135 


x 


Classic Sanderson 
“Fyfield” 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York City 212-319-7220 
Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 905-731-2570 


THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Atlanta: Earnest Gaspard & Assoc. ¢ Boston: Shecter-Martin ¢ Calgary: Design Access ¢ Chicago: Designers Choice ¢ Cincinnati: DeCioccio Showroom 
Cleveland: Gregory Alonso Inc. ¢ Dallas/Houston: John Edward Hughes, Inc. ¢ Dania/Philadelphia: Rosecore ¢ Denver/Salt Lake City: Egg & Dart 
Kansas City: Baileys ¢ Los Angeles/Laguna: J. Robert Scott e Minneapolis: D&D Assoc. ¢ Montreal: Gala e San Francisco: Sloan-Miyasato 


Seattle: Designers Showroom e Troy: Rozmallin e Vancouver: Anne Starr Agencies ¢ Washington D.C.: J. Lambeth & Co. 
8 'Yy 8 8 J 
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Lhe Wo lds Most Beautiful Kitchens 


CHRISTIANS’ 


LONDON - EDINBURGH - NEW YORK 


tipo EAD OFFICE 
NEW YORK: Christians Tel: 212 304 3554 


owt Lao hiP SHOWROOM 
NEW YORK 


Christians of New York 
Architects & Designers Building 
Suite 904 
150 East 58th Street 
New York, NY 10155 


Telephone: 212 308 3554 
Facsimile: 212 308 7316 


- 


Tee OOM MENDED RETAILERS 
SHtGAGO 


Christians of Chicago 
200 World Trade Center 
Suite 1305 
Chicago 
Illinois 60654 


Telephone: 312 755 9023 
Facsimile: 312 755 1170 


NAPLES 


Christians Studio 
Poggenpohl US Inc. 
365 Fifth Avenue South 
Suite 101 
Naples 
FL 33940 


Telephone: 941 263 4699 
Facsimile: 941 262 7313 


Peo LG Pet TA 


Christians Studio 
Poggenpohl US Inc. 
2400 Market Street 

Suite 320 
Philadelphia 
PA 19103 


Telephone: 215 557 8550 
Facsimile: 215 557 8580 


> 


EN GE RNA T LONAL- OFFICES 


U.K. Christians Head Office Tel: 0161 928 9996 
E.EC. Christians of Brussels Tel: 00 32 2 567 1447 







































































cas ; : , ; ‘ » 
“Our client’s taste in antiques is quite varied. Agostino Antiques can satisfy every one of them.” 


KEN ALPERT 
KENNETH ALPERT ASSOCIATES 


808 BROADWAY (11th ST.) NEW YORK, NY 10003 « TEL. (212) 533-3355/5566 FAX: (212) 477-4128 
Please visit us at our new website: http://www.dir-dd.com/agostino.html © e-mail: agostino@ix.netcom.com 
Monday through Friday * 9:00 A.M.-5:00 PM. 


Come see our newly enlarged 14,000 square foot showroom. 
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Peacock 
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x 
HANDMADE in the UNITED STATES of AMERICA by CRAFTSMEN APPRENTICED in the ENGLISH TRADITION 


1370 THE MERCHANDISE MART I5I GREENWICH AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CT 06830 


1685 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 
MANHASSET, NY I1030 


516 627 9333 


CHICAGO, IL 60654 
312 321 9500 
203 862 9333 


Please telephone for brochure, also available through architects and designers. 
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SALE 


NAME BRAND James TF. moder. 
& CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS TRIMMED 
= WITH IMPORTED CRYSTAL INCL. 
CRYSTAL MANUFACTURED BY 


SWAROVSKI 


24"W. x 31"H. 21 LITES. 
ROYAL GOLD FINISH 
ORDER # 93106-22 


SALE price °1,5997 


SMALLER EMPIRE 20-1/2" WIDE. ORDER 
#93105-22 SALE PRICE $1,399. 


LARGER EMPIRE 28" WIDE. ORDER 
#93118-22 SALE PRICE $2,199. 


Si mode 


BEVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


YOUR CRYSTAL SOURCE 


J 


MATCHING HALL BASKET 
12"'W. x 9"'H. 3 LITES. 
ORDER #93103-22 


SALE PRICE °1997 
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Ask your Interior Designer o ty a5 
or Architect to specify r 
james r. moder. Crystal 
Chandeliers. Stock or 
Custom designs priced 
from $250. to $80,000 
Ask about fly-in program 


: a ¥ 
aS Xt 


James 1: moder. 
CRYSTAL CHANDELIER INC. 


TO ORDER, VIEW 
or request a FREE CATALOG 


z CALL: 1-800-476-5985 
In the U.S. or CANADA 


This connects you directly to your nearest participating James r moder: Crystal Gallery 
Lighting Showroom, or fax 1-214-742-4088 for the address of your closest Showroom. 





THE 
ANTIQUES 
DIRECTORY 
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7.000 Illustrate dE xamples of Fine Furm 
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Judith & Martin Miller 


General Editors 


5 


7000 pieces illustrated 


for only $ YA e 





THE TRADITIONAR 
EN GEESE 
CLUB FENDER 
FROM ACRES FARM 








HE CLUB FENDER adds handsome, comfortable 
seating without disrupting the original arrangement 
of a room. Our Club Fenders are custom- eek and 


handcrafted in our English workshops using the finest 
materials, including brass, steel, woods and Scottish 
leathers. Please call or write for a full-color brochure. 


SPORTHILL, INC. 
13415 JOHN MARSHALL HIGHWAY, LINDEN. VA 22642 
TEL: {540} 636-1626 Fax: {540} 636-2870 


authoritative & useful 


..single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 
published,” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 
Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 
updated to reflect current values but in every other way 
equal to the original: an 
encyclopedic and practical 
guide to all the major 


¢ Covers every major country’s 
furniture styles, from 
the 16th to the 20th century 


¢ 7,000 photographs—560 in periods and styles of 
color, all fully captioned antique furniture, edited by 
and price coded, from under the experts behind the 


$1,000 to over $100,000 
¢ Over 100 short essays 


renowned annual Miller’s 
Antique Price Guide. 


GUARANTEED to sharpen 
your eye and increase your 
knowledge of quality, value, 
authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 
or you may return it for a full refund. 


TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, 452952 send check 
or money order for $45*, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 
Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
or, for credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 


on everything from dating 


to restoration 
° 639 pages, 8" x 11", hardcover 
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A collection of artistically inspired and 
technologically advanced wristwatches. 
With 200 models and over 750 different 
variations to choose from. 


The AKTEO concept explores themes 
from the Arts, Sports, Passions, 
Professions, Music, and Classical styles. 
AKTEO Watches are Swiss Quartz, 
Water resistantto 99 Ft. and carry 
2 year warranty. $105 - $120 








é Call toll free 888-22WATCH 
Computer Keyboard 








For more information call 800.360.2586 or visit our world wide web site at http:/Awww.akteo.com 
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(212) 872-8652 





Antique, period, and estate jewelry and accessories. 





Cast bronze and alabaster chandelier. 
Available in gold or nickel. 18” or 24” D. 


Specializing in R. Lalique and Daum lighting, circa 1920-1930. French Art Deco furniture and accessories. 
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°m nothing to look at, 

the Duchess of Windsor 

admitted. Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis had none 
of the attributes of the ideal 
American girl, and Diana 
Vreeland never had money. 
Yet each of these women had 
a personal magnetism and 
allure so strong that she could 
“dominate a room from a foot- 
stool.” How did they do it? And 
what can you learn from them? 
The Power of Style is a riveting 
examination of the lives, struggles, 
secrets, and triumphs of fourteen 


women who came to represent the 


epitome of style during the 20th century. 


What gives a woman style? 


Discover the women behind the leg- 
ends: Coco Chanel...Babe Paley... 
C. Z. Guest...Elsie de Wolfe... 
Slim Keith and many more. It’s 
the most talked about book of 

the fashion year. 192 handsome 
pages (with over 200 color and 
black-and-white illustrations). 


As a Condé Nast reader, you 


are entitled to a special 20% 


savings when you order 

Power of Style direct. 

To order, send check or 

money order for $32* 

(20% off the cover price of 

$40), plus $3 for shipping and handling to: 


The Condé Nast Collection, Dept. 310045-031, 


P. O. Box 10214, Des Moines, IA 50336. 


FOR CREDIT-CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-438-9944 


Residents of CA, CO, GA, TA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH add appropriate sales tax . Please allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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‘epartment stores: 


YOMINGDALE’S 
York City 
en City, New York 
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To help you learn more about Chrysler 
Corporation and its approach to building 
great cars, weve developed a small quiz. 
Just refer to the Chrysler Corporation ad 
in this magazine, read the information 
carefully, and take the “Great Cars. Great 
Trucks.” IQ test. No calculator or essay 
required. We've even given you the 
answers. And if you win, we'll give you 
something else. A Bose® Wave® radio 
courtesy of Architectural Digest. 


1. In what book did Chrysler designers 
find inspiration for the all-new 
Dodge Ram pickup? 

a. Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance 

b. The Great American Pickup Truck 

c. The Bridges of Madison County 


2. Who said of the Dodge Ram, 
“Behind its aggressive appearance is 
a solid, powerful pickup that’s all 
business where it counts.” 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 





State: ___ ZIP: 






Official Rules: 
No purchase necessary. One entry per person. Open only to U.S. res 
idents, 18 years or older. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited 
Subject to all federal, state and local laws and regulations. To enter, 
completely fill out the entry blank above or print your name, address, 
quiz answers, and “Great Cars. Great Trucks.” 1Q Sweepstakes on a 
3” x 5" card and send to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017, Attn: “Great Cars. Great Trucks.” IQ 
Sweepstakes. Entries must be received by February 28, 1997. 
Illegible, late, lost, postage due, or damaged entries will not be con 
sidered. Drawing to be held on or around March 21, 1997. Winner will 
be notified by certified mail. Winner will be awarded a Bose® Wave® 
Radio, approximate retail value $400. Income and other taxes, if any, 
are the sole responsibility of the Winner. No substitution or transfer 
of prizes. Employees (and their immediate families) of Condé Nast 
Publications, Chrysler Corporation, Chrysler dealers and their adver 
tising, and other agencies are not eligible. Odds of winning depend 
ri number of eligible entries received. The decision of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DIGEST in all matters relating to the sweepstakes shall be 
final. Winner must execute an affidavit of prize eligibility and consent 
to use of his/her name and/or likeness in advertising without com- 
pensation, (unless prohibited by law) within 20 days. Noncompliance 
may result in disqualification and the selection of an alternate win 
ner. Winner's name can be obtained after March 21, 1997, by sending 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope to “Great Cars. Great Trucks.” IQ 
Sweepstakes, ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, NY 10017, Attn: “Great Cars. Great Trucks.” 1Q Winner List. 
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tion this way is expensive and fragmen- 
tary. At a lower cost, Schwab is offering 
customers a program it calls Street- 
Smart Pro, which gives financial infor- 
mation in huge amounts, in a number of 
forms and from a variety of sources. 
Charts, reports, pie graphs, bar graphs, 
line graphs, news items, statistical in- 
sights, you name it, StreetSmart Pro can 
cough it up for you. “What StreetSmart 
Pro will do is integrate some of the best 
quoting, some of the best analysis and 
some news for use on your desktop,” 
says Shaw. “Then you can say, ‘Hey, 
what’s Microsoft doing? Oh, it’s up a 
quarter. What’s the news? Here it 1s. 
Let me check out some of the charts.’” 

Even if one of Electroland’s besetting 
vices weren’t to spit out information 
in chaotic form and in mind-crushing 
quantity, what Charles Schwab can pro- 
vide would probably scare the wits out 
of most of us who do not make our liv- 
ings in the stock market. Shaw says he’s 
got something for us amateurs. “Half of 
our new customers have never had a 
brokerage account before,” he explains. 
“So we asked ourselves, how the hell do 
we, standing here ready to take an or- 
der, handle a person who says, ‘What 
should I do?’ We're trying to figure out 
a way to embrace people in a mass, easy- 
to-understand help mode.” 

Schwab believes it has a way through 
what is called asset allocation—figuring 
out how much of your money should be 
in cash and how much in bonds and 
stocks. Shaw says that the allocation may 
be at least as important as the securities 
one buys. “Since asset allocation deter- 
mines ninety percent of your portfolio 
returns, we’ve now got a product called 
Charles Schwab Retirement Planner, 
which asks fifty questions that show you 
what your asset allocation ought to be.” 

With the program, “you set your age 
of retirement and your number of years 
to live,” says Shaw. “I went through this 
with my mom and I said, ‘Don’t tell me 
about having money until seventy-five, 
tell me about having money till ninety.’ 
It shows you, based on what you’re 
earning, what your line of work is and 
what you think you're going to do, that, 
say, you don’t have enough money to 
live a fifty-thousand-dollar or seventy- 

























five-thousand-dollar lifestyle right now.” 

After it tells you that you’re going to 
go broke if you live to ninety, neither 
the program nor Charles Schwab leaves 
you in the lurch. “Then it helps you,” | 
says Shaw. “Based on your risk parame-_ 
ters and on the answers to the questions 
asked, it tells you how much of your | 
portfolio should be in equities versus 
bonds versus cash, and within equitie 
whether that should be international or | 
national or large companies or small. It~ 
helps you see different funds that meet 
those parameters.” 

StreetSmart Pro is for people who | 
make at least four market trades 
month. It comes with four rather thick 7 
manuals, and don’t even think about us- | 
ing it unless you set aside a nice block of | 
time for self tutorials. You don’t have to | 
be especially nerdy to use the progra 
but you will need to be patient and per 
sistent at the beginning. 

Whether you make money or lose } 
your pantaloons is another matter. No 
where in StreetSmart Pro is it guaran 
teed that you will come out ahead. 

It does guarantee one thing, however. 

When the New York Stock Exchange 
began in 1792, it was a bunch of guys 
standing under a tree at 68 Wall Street, 
winning and losing money by buying 
and selling government securities. B 
the end of the Civil War it had already 
become crazed work carried out by lu 
natics, as this 1870 description attests: 

The first impression on entering the 
Stock Exchange is upon the tympanum. 
At the farther end, shut off by successive 
iron barriers with narrow gateways un- 
der watch and ward, is a huge basin-like 
enclosure, filled with wild human tu- 
mult. Peering down through the high- 
vaulted, dim- lighted space, the eye sees 
nothing but excited faces, arms flung 
wildly in air, heads appearing and disap-— 
pearing,—a billowy mob, from which 
surges up an incessant and confused 
clamor. The straining ear distinguishes 
ever and anon an individual voice rising 
in shriller pitch or heavier volume, only 
to be drowned by fifty other cries booming 
and echoing out from the abyss. 

Now, at least, you can make your for- 
tune or lose it in the quiet privacy o 
your home. 0) 


| 
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January 5, 1991: 
| Prototype for 

| all-new full-size 
| Dodge pickup ts 
shown to groups of 
truck owners. Their 
verdict: It’s a really 
nice truck. Fust like 
everybody else’s. 



















April 23, 1996: 
Strategic Vision 
confers its 1996 















Total Quality Award™ September 1, 1993: 
neh ts : , _ 6, 1993: A, 
for “Best Ownership New Dodge Ram Pickup New Dodge Ram Pickup is inwoducedlll 
Experience For full- named Motor Trend’s Quote from Motor Trend: 1; 
size pickups on Truck of the Year. ; 


“Behind its aggressive appearance 1s 
a solid, powerful pickup that’s all 


business where it counts ...” 


Dodge Ram* Not to be outdone, 
Texas Auto Writers 

Association dubs Ram 

“Truck of Texas.” 





Everybody in the car business talks about eliminating - years. But to us, success is a lot more than just avo 
problems: squelching squeaks and rattles, raising the bar __ mistakes: It’s a truck design that gets your blood pum 
on reliability. At Chrysler Corporation, we’ve been winning The sound of a V10 engine leva rete its throat. G 
major accolades for product excellence for the past several people the freedom to create products that aren’t for e 


Visit our World Wide Web site at http://www. chryslercorp.com, or call toll-free 1-888-GREATCARS, **Resale calculated using average trade-in values for full-size °94-95 mx 
editions. Always wear your seat belt. *Strategic Vision’s 1996 Vehicle Experience Study” surveyed 35,652 October-November new vehicle buyers of 200-plus models after 
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| April 10, 1992: 
| Power train team 
dds Magnum V10, 
last-tron cousin to the 
00 hp Viper V10 and 
2 most powerful engine 
ever in a pickup, as 
ipower plant option. 


February 6, 1991: 
launch just 25 months away, 
design team starts over. 


RR 
Workhorse, | ; 
RL sr 





March 14, 1991: 
Designer discovers a book on the 
history of American pickups. 
Meanwhile in the United Arab 
Emurates, Sheik Hamad Bin 
Hamdan Al-Nahyan 1s building 
a 60-foot replica of a 1942 
Dodge Power Wagon. 





March 12, 1992: 


Interior design team dons 
thick work gloves to test 
operation of knobs and 

switches in the cab under 

real-world conditions. 


ii) Considering that our Ram Pickup has the highest 
pl) value** in its category—not to mention a bed full of 
of” awards—it seems we’re on to something. Besides, 
e only way we know to build great cars and trucks. 


; 


Pato stceintnt Jan. °95-Mar. °96 N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide" monthly 
Ny me\waela as eyes 








April 20-24, 1991: 
Design team visits construction 
site, observes how workers really 

use their trucks. Collision with 
dozer narrowly avoided. 





Fune 6, 1991: 
Merging onto I-75 
with 20-ton semi 
on their bumper, 
designers have 
imstincts for revised 
design confirmed. 





November 4, 1991: 
Aggressive new truck design 1s 
shown to consumers. The verdict: 
They either love it or hate it. 
(Luckily, they mostly love it.) 
Chrysler honchos say, “Build it.” 
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n October 20, 

1995, a beautiful, 

shiny day in beau- 

tiful, shiny Palm 
Beach, Pauline Boardman, 
just off the plane from New 
York and usually the picture 
of cool, was standing in the 
middle of four acres of chaos, 
“freaking out,” like some sort 
of dispossessed \lice in Won- 
derland falling down the rab- 
bit hole. All the exquisite 
furnishings, antiques, carpets, 
draperies, pictures and bibe- 
lots that had been chosen, 
ordered and custom-made 
for La Follia, Irwin and Terry 
\llen Kramer’s dazzling new 
house, had arrived and were 
set to be installed. Boardman 
Was all ready to 0. La Follia 
definitely was not. 

When ‘Terry Allen Kra 
mer had chosen her friend to 
decorate La Follia, Board 
man had promised that the 
house would be in move 
in condition on November 1, 
just eleven days away. And 


“Tt’s grand but light in feeling,” 
says designer Pauline Boardman of 
La Follia, Irwin and Terry Allen 
Kramer’s Italianate villa, built by 
architect Jeffery Smith in Palm 
Seach. PRECEDING PAGes: The east 
facade fronts the Atlantic. ARC IVE: 

\ brick motor court fans out before 
the coral-veneered porte cochere. 
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when she makes a promise to 
a client, she keeps it. But 
now, as she contemplated 
the disaster around her, her 
heart sank. The huge court- 
yard, meant to rival a semi- 
Garden of Eden, was a com- 
bination dust bowl and sand 
pit, with a gaping hole in the 
middle (the intended swim- 


ming pool?). Not a trace of 


ereenery was in sight. In- 


side, La Follia’s walls were 


still wet, and the dust- and 
debris-strewn rooms were 
swarming with workmen still 
involved in major construc- 
tion. Just as Boardman was 
thinking about fainting dead 
away, the telephone rang. It 
was Terry Allen Kramer call- 
ing from London. 

“Terry, there is just no way 
| can install the house by No- 
vember first,” said Boardman, 
describing the horror show 
around her. “Of course you 
can,” said Kramer. “I know 
you. You'll have it ready 
no matter what.” And, no 


Ricut: A cove-lit dentil cornice 
and an Italian Renaissance-style 
coffered ceiling create architectur- 
al drama in the living room. Drap- 
ery and striped chair fabrics from 
Cowtan & Tout. Old World 
Weavers floral fabric. Christopher 
Norman fabrics on slipper chairs 
at right and sofas. Stark carpet. 
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Opposite: “The morning room 
was patterned after an old English 
trellised orangerie,” says Board- 
man. The space is highlighted by a 
fabric-tented ceiling and latticed 
pilasters topped with Ionic capitals. 
Sotheby’s English wheel-back chairs. 


BreLow: “Elegance, peace and 
quiet would describe the tradition- 
al English library,” notes Board- 
man. Local craftsmen fashioned 
the intricately detailed pine paneling. 
Quadrille garland-motif chair and 
pillow fabric. Carpet from Stark. 





matter what, Boardman did. 
She got the job done by 
epping around the con- 
Struction workers to hang 
the draperies and lay the car- 
pets. The blue-tiled swim- 
ming pool was finished and 
sparkling, and the landscape 
designer had made a floral 
heaven of the courtyard. The 
Kramers moved in on the 
first of November. By Christ- 
mas Day the entire house was 
in perfect order. Boardman 
and her team had pulled the 
rabbit out of the hat. 

La Follia is not just anoth- 
er pretty Palm Beach winter 
house. It is a palazzo, really, a 
villa in the Italianate style, 
one of the biggest residences 







built in Palm Beach since the 
twenties, a time when Addi- 
son Mizner, the legendary 
architect responsible for 
many of the resort’s landmark 
houses, was in flamboyant 
flower. The structure encom- 
passes 43,000 square feet and 
numbers sixteen major rooms. 
It is a palazzo all right, but 
one that doesn’t take itself se- 
riously. Terry Allen Kramer 
and Boardman saw to that. 
Irwin Kramer, a financier, 
and Terry Allen Kramer, a 
Broadway producer of such 
shows as Sugar Babies, Me and 
My Girl and Nick & Nora, are 
New Yorkers accustomed to 
big and beautiful houses 
where the family gathers and 





where they can entertain 
often. Their Southampton 
residence is splendid, and 
the villa they recently sold 
in Nassau (see Architectural 
Digest, March 1989) is a show- 
place. But when Irwin Kra- 
mer decided he’d had his fill 
of the Bahamas, the couple 
went to Palm Beach to find a 
suitable house. They didn’t. 
Instead they came across a 
magnificent parcel of land, 


Lert: Knotty pine woodwork adds 
warmth to the gentlemen’s club 
room, an informal gathering place 
in the house. Set across the shelves 
is a collection of ancient clay fig- 
urines once owned by the last royal 
family in Iran. Quadrille sofa fabric. 
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“The yellow bamboo room is one 
of four guest suites,” Boardman 
points out. “Each one has its own 
theme and color.” Cowtan & Tout 


drapery, pillow and bed skirt fabric. 


The floor lamp in the corner is 
from John Rosselli. Hinson 
Hansen swing-arm lamp, left. 
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situated between the ocean 
and the Intracoastal Water- 
way, and resolved to build 
their dream house there. La 
Follia was conceived and born. 

“The house was started, 
finished and moved into in 
just twenty-two months, 
which in itself is a miracle,” 
says Terry Allen Kramer. “I 
think it happened because we 
all worked so well together. 
Everyone involved is from 


Palm Beach—architect Jef- 
fery Smith; contractor Hugh 
Davis; landscape designer 
Mario Nievera; and, of 
course, Pauline, who works 
out of New York and Palm 
Beach. Everyone was decisive 
from the beginning, and very 
little had to be changed or 
done over. There’s a great 
deal to be said for their youth 
and enthusiasm. It meant so 
much because this was one 





of the most important proj-_ 


ects any of them had under- 
taken. From the first, when I 
saw the design for La Follia, I 
was captivated. And Pauline, 
above all, understood that no 
matter how grand the place, I 
wanted it to have lightness 
and humor. It had to be 
young and fun, and I think 
she captured those wishes 
completely.” 

Terry Allen Kramer has 
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praise for Smith as well. She 
| says she was amazed not only 
,at his ability to design the 
| house she longed for but that 
ihe’ was able to execute the 
| paneling, the stonework, the 


yl elaborate marble floors, the 
x) mantels, the overdoors and 
he the decorative plaster ceil- 
yinkt) Ings—“details I never thought 


she could be 


found in to- 
iday’s world,” she says. “To 


ime this is the wonder of the 


house.” Full marks also go to 
the young contractor, his 
sources and his workmen, and 
to the landscape designer, 
who created “instant gardens” 
that look as though they’ve 
been growing for years. 

La Follia is set like a jewel 
on the highest level of the 
property, the coral-veneered 
east facade facing the ocean. 
There, the vast living room 
is flanked by loggias and 


the paneled library on one 
side and the inviting morn- 
ing room on the other. The 
west facade, with balustrad- 
ed terraces leading down to 
a lush rose garden, numerous 
citrus and banyan trees and 
a fountain, presents a glori- 
ous view of Lake Worth. 
This is the setting for the 
west loggia, on the pool 
courtyard, where the family 
meets for breakfast and lunch 


ABOVE: Stone arches supported 

by Corinthian columns define 
three sides of the west loggia, the 
main feature of the courtyard. 
Acanthus leaf corbels punctuate 
the coffered ceiling. “It’s an out- 
door living room,” says Boardman. 
Christopher Norman fabrics. 
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on a terrace beneath a cof- 
fered plaster ceiling. 

One arrives at La Follia by 
way of a coquina fagade em- 
bellished with arches and 
columns, opening on the 
imposing entrance hall and 
the main corridor that runs 
through the entire house. A 
groin-vaulted ceiling soars 
above, three shades of Italian 
marble make up the pat- 
terned floors, the moldings 
have been sponged gray and 
white to resemble pitted 
stone floors, and niches are 
filled with Roman _ busts 
and statues. 

Through columned arch- 
ways one can see the living 
room, which is decorated in 
the sea colors Terry Allen 
Kramer loves. Here whimsy 
comes into play. The walls 
are painted seafoam; the 
draperies are a cheerful fab- 
ric, Chinese in feeling and 
held up with little giltwood 
birds. The coffered ceiling, 
the marble floors, the cast- 
stone-festooned fireplace, 
enhance the sense of space 
and light. Many of the an- 
tiques were acquired at the 
Henry Ford sale at Sotheby’s. 

continued on page 220 








The west facade’s balustraded ter- 
race and stairs overlook a formal 
rose garden flanked by citrus and 
banyan trees. Beds of impatiens 
border the brick-accented path, 
which winds across the property 
toward Lake Worth. The landscap- 
ing was laid out by Mario Nievera. 
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“It’s a mix of styles, periods, coun- 
tries of origin,” says art dealer 
Susan Sheehan of her Beaux 
Arts-style apartment—designed by 
the late Craig Logan Jackson—in a 
Manhattan town house. ABOVE: 
The entrance hiall features a 1960s 
mirror. Reymer-Jourdan lamps. 
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Interior Design by Craig Logan fackson 


Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


OLD WORLD 


NEW YORK 


TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SPIRIT FREES 





AN ART DEALER’S APARTMENT 


ou might think that people in 
the contemporary art world 
would be so committed to the 
modern that they would never 
consider inhabiting anything other than 
crisp, minimal spaces. But as Susan 
Sheehan, who has a gallery of the same 
name on West Fifty-seventh Street, ex- 
plains, “I spend a lot of time surrounded 
by white walls, track lighting and a con- 
crete floor. I wanted to live in some- 
thing different, something exotic.” 

Plush fabrics in dark hues and an ar- 
ray of burnished antiques—assembled 
by the late interior designer Craig Lo- 
gan Jackson—are more likely to evoke 
the residence of a collector living in 
New York in 1880 than one living in 
1996. The time warp is deceptive: Close 
examination of the artifacts reveals that 
a number of modernist pieces from the 
1940s through the 1990s have been 
adroitly combined with those with 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
pedigrees. Says Sheehan, “We hoped to 
avoid the airless, embalmed quality of a 
period room.” 

The notion to move away from a 
spare space was reinforced by the archi- 
tecture of the apartment, which is locat- 
ed in a Beaux Arts—style town house 
dating to the early 1900s. Built for a sin- 
gle family, the large structure had been 
a school for girls until the late 1960s, af- 
ter which it was transformed into coop- 
erative apartments. The original library 
had been left alone when most of the in- 
terior was converted into classrooms. It 





RiGut: For the living room—in 
the town house’s former library— 
Jackson wanted “a dense, rich lay- 
ering of textures and colors.” The 
sofas, ottoman and pair of steel 
side tables are all his own designs. 
Hermeés cowhide on ottoman; 
Brunschwig & Fils tapestry rug. 
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was clear to Sheehan and Jackson that 
her living room should occupy the for- 
mer library to take advantage of the 
dark mahogany paneling. “Furnishing 
the place in a stark look would have 
been an odd juxtaposition with the ar- 
chitecture,” Sheehan observes. 

Jackson first stripped the wood panel- 
ing and polished it with beeswax so it 
would have a soft sheen. To accentuate 
what he called the room’s “slightly 
claustrophobic” quality, he covered the 
ceiling with a collage-patterned paper. 
Finally, he lined the glassed-in wood 
bookcases with curtains and placed 
small carpets of various motifs on top 
of a light jute rug. 
the velvet-upholstered sofas, the wool 
gabardine draperies and the faux-leop- 
ard chenille on the Regency chairs all 
heighten the room’s Old World feel. 
Sheehan’s collection of drawings, prints 
and objets d’art strikes the appropriate 
note of connoisseurship. Yet Jackson 
also managed to place antiques such as 
a nineteenth-century Spanish leather 
folding screen and a trio of nineteenth- 
century English ecclesiastical candle- 
sticks cheek by jowl with humbler furni- 
ture, including a painted twig table he 
found at a flea market. Notes Sheehan, 
“T wanted the room to be evocative but 
not too precious.” 

The initial plan called for the en- 
trance hall-cum-gallery connecting the 
liv ing room to the master bedroom and 


guest bedroom to d suble as the dining 


EDIN es: The designer 


efinis! inal mahogany 
p: t [ Nn, wh h, 
“with drawn, candles 
burning and fireplac ume, has a 
slightly decadent opium de n quali- 


iu 
ty.” Chaise fabric and gabardine for 


draperies from Clarence House. 
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The rich textures of 


“CRAIG WAS MY FLEA MARKET PAL. 
WE WOULD LOOK FOR THINGS 
LIKE NINETEENTH-CENTURY RUGS 
AND 1950S VENINI GLASSWARE.” 


area. Sheehan soon discovered that she 
preferred to use the living room for din- 
ing. “When I have people over,” she 
elaborates, “nine times out of ten we 
have a buffet dinner there.” Jackson saw 
his task as generating “a setting that 
is mysterious, convivial and voluptuous 
by night, where twenty-five people or 
more could sit—or languidly drape 
about.” The rest of the apartment was 
configured so that the kitchen could 
accommodate a breakfast nook, while 
the entrance hall was devoted to the 
display of artworks. 

Ironically, Jackson came to this proj- 
ect directly from a background in 
the stark look that Sheehan had been 
avoiding for her residence. He had ris- 
en to prominence as a designer for 
D. FE. Sanders, the New York housewares 
shop that became a paragon of high- 
tech furnishings in the 1980s. Later 


Jackson turned to residential interiors, 


but that was not the reason Sheehan 
sought him out: Introduced by mutual 
friends, they shared a passion for col- 
lecting. “Craig was my six A.M. flea mar- 
ket pal,” she says. “We would look for 
things like nineteenth-century hooked 
rugs and 1950s Venini glassware.” 
Collecting is inextricably joined 
with a sense of compulsion and com- 
mitment, as those who are collectors 
and those who design for them know 
well. “I’ve collected things since I was a 
child,” Sheehan points out. “I’ve been to 
every flea market on the face of the 





























earth at least ten times,” she adds. Proof 
is in the care she has taken in assem=- 
bling such items as Middle Easter 
inlaid antiques and 1940s French and 
Italian furniture. Evidence of Shee 
han’s varied acquisitions and Jackson’s 
penchant for mixing objects, furni- 
ture and fabrics of different periods 
and styles is visible throughout the 
apartment. In the master bedroom, silk 
taffeta draperies, a strié finish on the 
walls and a paisley headboard and bed 
skirt reinforce the room’s cocoonlike 
quality while focusing attention on 
her Piranesi etchings. “The room had 
to be peaceful,” Sheehan says. “Espe- 
cially with my schedule.” 

The guest bedroom presents an en 
tirely different look from the master 
bedroom. The mattress on the nine- 
teenth-century steel bed was left ex 
posed, and Jackson chose black-and 
white ticking for the walls and pillows 
The linear patterning makes the space 
appear larger than it is. 

Although each room has its ow 
character, there is a unity through the 
furnishings’ blend of cultures and date 
“T don’t look at an object and say, ‘How 
great, it was made in 1842,’” says Shee- 
han. “I see the way it works with every 
thing else, and then I arrange pieces to 
bring out their similarities—or theit 
contrasts.” The collector’s mentality is 
always active: “After all,” Sheehan re- 
marks, “I’ve spent my life looking a 
interesting things.” 


Opposite: Jackson added the fig- 
ure rails—which hold 19th-century 
French academic drawings as well 
as a contemporary work that Shee- 
han (above left) had collected—to 
“raise the eye, heighten the room 
and balance the sea of furniture 
below.” Jute carpet from Stark. 
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Anove: The exposed mattress tick- Opposite: A gold palette defines 
ing on a 19th-century steel bed the master bedroom, which Jack- 


complements the guest bedroom’s 


black-and-white-striped wallcover- 
ing and pillow fabric. The 19th-cen- 


tury fancy chair and the mahogany 


dresser are both American. 
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son furnished with 19th- -century 
antiques, including the pair of Ital- 
ian etchings over the bed. Laura 
Fisher bedcovering; Stroheim & 
Romann bench fabric; Stark carpet. 
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Architecture by Harry Daple and Stephen Samuelson 
Interior Design by Anita Ludovici De Domenico 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Robert Reck 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


CAROL BURNETT 


THE TELEVISION LEGEND’S 


Carol Burnett worked with interior 
designer Anita Ludovici De 
Domenico and architects Harry 
Daple and Stephen Samuelson of 
Studio Arquitectura to create a 

) contemporary Santa Fe residence. 

_ Opposite: A curving wall encircles 
the house, which sits on five acres. 


SANTA FE RETREAT 





“T wanted it to be open and airy but 
comforting,” says Burnett. “I didn’t 
want any square corners.” ABOVE: 
The actress and comedienne relax- 
es in the upstairs media room ona 
corrugated cardboard chair and ot- 
toman that were designed by Frank 
Gehry, a gift from the architect. 


arol Burnett is an 
American institu- 
tion. From the late 
1960s to the late 
1970s, when we weren’t 
watching the football game 
or The Love Boat, we were 
watching The Carol Burnett 
Show. We watched her “bump 
up the lights” and field ques- 
tions about her first kiss and 
what kind of floor polish she 
used. We watched her fall 
out of windows and walk into 
doors. We watched her snap 
her gum and file her nails 
as the lackadaisical secretary 
Mrs. Wiggins. We watched 
her guzzle beer and shriek at 
her family as the shrewish 
housewife Eunice. And (be- 
fore we knew it) we watched 
her reappear in a sparkling 
Bob Mackie gown, tug her 
earlobe and say good night. 
Burnett has moved on, of 
course, to projects ranging 
from Robert Altman films 
to Moon over Buffalo, the 
Broadway farce for which 
she recently garnered a Tony 
nomination. But The Carol 
Burnett Show, which has been 
reincarnated as Carol Burnett 
and Friends on the Family 
Channel, is as timeless as 
bell-bottoms and cigars. 

You half expect the enter- 
tainer to come to the door in 
a floral-print dress or her 
charwoman rags. Instead it’s 
a chic black ribbed turtle- 
neck, black jeans and black 
slippers. But the manner is 
vintage Carol Burnett. She 
greets first-time visitors in 
the driveway, waving her 
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“IN SANTA FE,” QUIPS 
BURNETT, “FIRST YOU 
BUY THE DOOR, THEN YOU 
BUILD THEO SE 


arms like a human sema- 


| _ey 


Asove: As elsewhere, the plaster 
walls leading to the media room 
were covered with beeswax and 
buffed to a glossy finish. A tribal 
door panel hangs beside candle 
holders given to Burnett by her 
daughter Jody Hamilton. De Do- 


menico designed the iron railing. 
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Opposite: Antique Spanish pottery 
and a candle holder that Burnett 
found at the Santa Fe flea market 
rest on the shepherd’s mantel in 
the living room. “Carol has a casual 
elegance,” says De Domenico. 
“She needs to be surrounded by 
things that are important to her.” 


phore lest they make a 
wrong turn. The duality per 
sists: Indoors, the oversize 
amber sunglasses stay on, but 7 
her conversation couldn’t be 
more direct. Although busi- 
ness and family take her to 
Los Angeles every month o 
so, about a year ago Bur- 
nett resettled in Santa Fe—a § 
part of the world, appropri- 
ately enough, as stylish as it 
is earthy. 

Her first trip to the area § 
won her over. “I guess I 
missed it the day they taugh 
Santa Fe in school,” the ac- 
tress says, letting loose one of § 
her trademark belly laughs. 
“T was expecting flat desert. I 
got to Albuquerque and I was 
driving and going up, up, up 
and seeing snow on the 
mountaintops, and I thought, 
Well, this is interesting.” 

She was visiting her friend 
Anita Ludovici De Domeni- 
co, a designer and a onetime 
neighbor of Burnett’s in 
Hawaii. “Another thing that 
attracted me to Santa Fe was 
I was sitting out on Anita’s 
portal—l’ve learned to say 
that now: In Hawaii it’s a 
lanai; in Texas it was a porch; 
down south it’s a veranda— 
so I was sitting out on the 
portal and I did a double 
take. Fora moment I couldn't 
tell if the sun’s rays were 
hitting somebody’s house 
or a boulder. Everything’s 
blended into the landscape, 
like some towns in Europe. 
There are no eyesores.” 

Mountains and organic ar- 
chitecture—it makes suffi- 
cient sense that what Burnett 
would come to desire in San- 
ta Fe was “a womb with a 
view.” She and De Domenico 
found the view on a five-acre 
pinon-covered knoll over- 


looking the city and the San- 
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Cristo, Sandia and Je- 


mez ranges. The womb—‘“I 
wanted softness and curves 
and a comforting wrap- 
around feeling”—material- 
ized more gradually. De 
Domenico, who designed the 
interiors, defines its psycho- 
logical dimensions this way: 
“Because she’s so outgoing 
and gives so much of her- 
self when she’s out in pub- 
lic, Carol had to have this 
safe, rewarding nest to come 
back to. She needed that 
sense of security.” 

Among the nest builders 
they approached were Harry 
Daple and Stephen Samuel- 
son of the Santa Fe firm 
of Studio Arquitectura, who 
took Burnett’s anthropomor- 
phism a step further. “The 


way we hooked Carol,” says 








Lerr: A portrait of Burnett by 
singer Tony Bennett adorns a wall 
in the library. “He used a palette 
knife and a makeup brush and did it 
in about fourteen minutes,” she 
says. “He paints as well as he sings.” 


“The house has a modernness to it, 
but it’s also got an old-fashioned 
warmth,” says Burnett. OPPOSITE: 
The family room combines dining 
and sitting areas. Baker Furniture 
dining table and chairs. Armchair, 
love seat and plaid fabric, Pearson. 
Schumacher drapery fabric. 
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Daple, “was to give her a set 
of plans with a cover sheet 
that said, ‘A Home with 
Heart for Carol Burnett.’” 


a 


It was more than a senti- 
mental pitch. The proposed 
nucleus of the house was a 
heart-shaped media room 
with three-hundred-and-six- 
ty-degree views. Other rooms 
were sited to follow the 
movement of the sun and to 
maximize the coveted vistas: 
Burnett can now watch day- 
break over the Sangre de 
Cristos from her bedroom, 
sunsets from her dining 
room and the city lights from 
her portal. 

‘The sight lines were care- 
fully plotted within the 
house, too, so that the interi- 
or spaces would be both as 
fluid and as cozy as the ac- 
tress had envisioned. A tradi- 
tional Santa Fe adobe might 
be squarer and darker—but 
3urnett’s house is not lack- 
ing in authenticity. Chere are 


Che actress’s Emmys and 
Choice and American 
awards highlight the li- 
bi 10se ceiling is lined with 


aspen /atillas. The photos include a 
portrait of John F. Kennedy. Ro- 
man shade and striped slipcover 
fabrics from Stroheim & Romann. 
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Lert: Costume designs by Bob 
Mackie join pictures of the actress 
and friends in the media room. The 
photo of Burnett and Dolly Parton 
is, she says, “tipped in Dolly’s favor.’ 
Opposite: De Domenico designed 
the master bedroom fireplace, 
which has an Italian leather inset. 


? 


“The adobe is a very plastic form,” 
notes Daple. “It was exciting to 
play with the traditional shapes, to 
give it a real handmade look.” BE- 
Low: Lace from a quilt made in the 
1700s by Burnett’s great-great- 
grandmother hangs in the master 
bedroom; the niche at left holds 
Doug Hyde’s Lukachukai Woman. 


parapets and vigas and even 
a shepherd’s fireplace mod- 
eled after those whose broad 
mantels kept herdsmen warm 
at night. The plaster walls 
are as shiny as Formica, bees- 
waxed in the Spanish fash- 
ion to preserve their rosy 
colors. The town’s finest 
artisans forged an iron rail- 
ing to snake up the stair- 
case and hand-blew glass for 
lighting fixtures. Some of 
the wood doors look as 
though they date back to 
the Inquisition. “In Santa 
Fe,” quips Burnett, “first you 
buy the door, then you build 
the house.” 

This is not, on the other 
hand, what De Domenico 
refers to as the sort of house 
that wears the owner. A self- 

continued on page 220 
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“Architecture should speak to the 
moment and take risks,” said Frank 
Israel, who designed a Malibu, 
California, house for Michael and 
Cecilia Dan. The rear elevation 

is configured around the pool ter- 
CRUDE Rome Lee a 
jects out from the central section, 
SUSI SULS LORE nT ees hacen 


ARCHIVE C PURE 


FRANK ISRAEL 





# REINVENTING THE CALIFORNIA RANCH 
HOUSE FOR THE HILLS OF MALIBU 
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Interior Design by Roy McMakin 
Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Grant Mudford 















































here are houses 

that quietly sum 

up everything an 

architect has al- 
ready done, and there are 
houses that burst with the 
energy of new directions, 
and every so often there is 
that rare house that manag- 
es to do both. The residence 
Frank Israel designed in Mal- 
ibu for Cecilia and Michael 
Dan is that unusual kind of 
work, at once retrospective 
and seminal: The sprawling, 
asymmetrical structure of met- 


Israel’s architecture increasingly 
investigated the concept of folded 
planes. Asove: A front wall of alu- 
minum-coated metal slopes upward 
from the entrance, breaking into a 
corner skylight over the living room. 
Lert: The entrance gains illumina- 
tion through wraparound glazing. 


al, glass, stucco and redwood 
embraces Israel’s design past 
as it moves boldly ahead. 
The site is extraordinary: 
one and a half acres atop a 
steep ridge, overlooking the 
Pacific but from a lofty dis- 
tance. “It’s like Greece—high 
dry hills and then the ocean,” 
said Israel of this landscape, 





which is altogether different 


from the.sea-level turf for 
which Malibu is better known. 
Where the Dans live there is 
space, and if much of it has 
been developed with suburban 
houses that are prosaic at best, 
there is splendor in the terrain. 

It is a curious kind of splen- 
dor, neither Big Sur nor Bur- 
bank but with hints of both, a 
place that strikes its own equi- 
librium between awe-inspir- 
ing views and conventional 








suburban existence. Some ar- 
chitects would find this mixed 
landscape frustrating, but not 
Israel, who spent much of his 
career responding to the re- 
alities of the Los Angeles city- 
scape and who rejoiced in this 
site, where ordinariness brush- 
es up so closely with stunning 
natural beauty. The contrast- 
ing character of the Malibu 
canyon became, in the end, a 
metaphor for the design of 
the house itself: The build- 
ing simultaneously comments 
on the generic American house 
and rises powerfully above it. 

The Dans first intended 
the project to be much more 
aligned with suburban archi- 
tecture than it turned out to 
be. They had lived on the 
property for fourteen years, 
in a relatively commonplace 


ranch house that had grown 
too small for them and their 
two daughters. Unwilling to 
give up this part of Malibu, 
they decided to renovate and 
expand. Cecilia Dan, a collector 
of contemporary art, oversaw 
the search for an architect who 
would understand both her 
desire to make a design state- 
ment and her husband’s pref- 
erence for comfort and privacy. 
“Friends of ours had built a 
house by Frank,” she says. “I 
looked at lots and lots of oth- 
er architects’ work, and his 
was the most beautiful.” 
Israel drew plans, but be- 
fore construction began, the 
Malibu fire of 1993 destroyed 
the entire house, making his 
initial design obsolete. Shak- 
en but undeterred, the Dans 
were on the site two days lat- 


er with Israel’s project archi- 
tect, Steven Shortridge (who 
now coheads the Israel firm), 
walking through the ruins 
and preparing to start again. 
“Malibu doesn’t make it easy 
to get building permits, and 
the only way we could re- 
build here was to maintain 
the existing footprint of the 
old house,” Israel remarked 
last spring. “That generated 
the basic idea of the design”: 
a long bar to which all kinds 
of pieces have been added. 
The bar recalls the origi- 
nal house, though it might be 
fairer to say that it honors its 
memory, for while the struc- 
ture fills out the rectangle of 
the ranch house, it bears no 
literal resemblance to it. The 
finished form is both sleek 
and casual—“a combination 





A lowered soffit spans the living 
room and the central skylight. Roy 
McMakin, who collaborated with 
Israel on the interiors, says he 
“countered the gable by going off- 
axis” with his pendant lighting. He 
also designed the sofas, ottoman 
and table, which sit before a fire- 
place of burnished concrete block. 
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The cabinetry—of vertical-grain 
Douglas fir—defines and sepa- 


rates the dining and living rooms. 


VicMakin designed the dining 
table and the pendants; the wood 
bowls are by Vernon Leibrant. 
Redwood frames the canted win- 
dow and the front door, beyond. 
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of an Airstream trailer and 
Santa Barbara farm 
buildings,” Israel said. The 
long section contains almost 
no right angles inside, and 


some 


some of the ceilings are so 
actively sculpted that they 
look like origami, folded over 
and over again. 

\s in much of Frank Is- 
rael’s work, there is a debt 
in the central wing to Frank 
Gehry, whose architecture 
was the first to express the 
brittle cityscape of Los An- 
geles. As the years have gone 
on, however, Israel’s designs 
have come to feel even more 
specific to Los Angeles than 
those of the international- 
ly known Gehry. There is 
a sense at every moment 
that this is.art of great pow- 
er, shaped out of love for 


its place and its time. Los 
Angeles, its glories and its 
tensions, is the ever-present 
theme, enhanced by what can 
only be called a stunning se- 
ries of riffs on the city’s mod- 
ern architectural history. 

The strongest breaking 
away in this design is in the 
sections of the house that are 
attached to the bar, the rough 
equivalents of the wings that 
would have been added to 
the ranch house. They are 
sharper, blunter, more active 
than the main wing: images 
of suburbia exploded. 

“T really didn’t want to be 
restricted to the footprint of 
the first house,” Israel said, 
“and I sometimes wonder if I 
didn’t enter into a state of re- 
bellion because of it.” 

But the house is no delib- 






erate essay in deconstructiv- 
ist disquietude. Frank Israel, 
who died last spring shortly 
after the Dan house was com- 
pleted, had always sought a 
degree of serenity in his work, 
which separated him from 
many of his Los Angeles col- 
leagues who use their hard- 
edged architecture to express 
anxiety. It was Israel’s partic- 
ular gift to be able to bring 
out of difficult juxtaposi- 
tions a kind of harmony and 
from the discordant forms of 
his architecture to craft an 
image of composure, almost 
calmness. This house is among 
the architect’s toughest and 
most aggressive, and yet it is 
one of the gentlest places to 
be in that he ever made. 

“T have to admit that I was 


afraid at first that what we | 
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“Frank liked the idea of my neu- 
tralizing the aggressiveness of his 
architecture with things that were 
not so rigorous,” McMakin com- 
ments. ABOvE: In the den, a pair of 
leather sofas by the designer play 
off the sculptural quality of the 
adjoining open-plan kitchen. 


Lert: “The concentration of struc- 
tural strength at the master bed 

is symbolic,” says project architect 
Steven Shortridge. A steel column 
(“Anchored in that piece is the sense 
of protectiveness that the house is 
about”) supports pinwheel beams 
and divides the headboard, which 
was made by Spiral III Design. 
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ABOVE Lert: Sandblasted glass 
block gives both light and privacy 
to the Dans’ bath at the southern, 
side elevation. An extension of the 
bath wall, the green ceramic tile 

is a strong complement to the vi- 
brantly colored stucco. At the far 
end, the master bedroom features 
a fireplace and canyon views. 


“Buildings should bend and twist 
here—it’s L.A.,” said Israel, who 
was noted as much for his response 
to the topography as for his dynam- 
ic compositions of interlocking 
wall and roof planes. Lert: The den, 
guest bedroom and Michael Dan’s 
study form the appendage of the 
house that faces the rear garden. 





were doing would be too 
much—that the house would 
be too architectural,” Michael 
Dan says. “But it’s turned out 
to be just right for our lives.” 

Although Israel complained 
about the requirement that 
he base his design on the ear- 
lier rectangle, he was little 
constrained by it. The long 
bar is probably more con- 
spicuous from an airplane 
than from inside the house. 
Within, the space flows nat- 
urally and easily, and the 
rooms seem to have been or- 


ganized only in response to 
the needs of the Dans. The 
plan is remarkably logical: a 
main living space with living 
room, dining room and kitch- 
en in the center of the bar, 
all defined by a high, angled 
ceiling; a private wing for the 
couple’s daughters consist- 
ing of a pair of rooms, each a 
mirror image of the other, at 
one end of the long rectan- 
gle; and, opposite that wing, 
a three-car garage and the 
maid’s quarters. The rest of 
the spaces project out from 


the bar: The entrance is at 
the front; Michael Dan’s study, 
a guest bedroom and a den 
are appended at one end of 
the rear; and a two-story 
master bedroom wing, with 
a study for Cecilia Dan up- 
stairs, all but leaps out of the 
other end. 

The master bedroom is Is- 
rael’s true tour de force, among 
the most ingenious pieces of 
architecture he ever devised. 
If the facade cites Frank Geh- 
ry, this small, intense wing is 


continued on page 220 


“My work,” Israel remarked, “is 
real and out there.” The detailing 
on the stucco wall of the master 
wing at the edge of the terrace is 
the architect’s expression of the 
interior stair; the skewed opening 
reveals Cecilia Dan’s second-floor 
study. Jay Griffith designed the 


landscaping as well as the pool. 








NICOLA BULGARI 


ADEE J EWELER’S MULTIFACETED Text by Barbara Grizzuti Harrison 
APARTMENT NEAR THE SPANISH STEPS Photography by Robert Reck 


icola Bulgari lives 

above his shop. 

In a manner of 

speaking. One 
might just as well say the 
queen of England lives inside 
her showrooms. 

Radiating out from the Pi- 
azza di Spagna—where, in a 
lyrical little house at the foot 
of the Spanish Steps, Keats 
coughed his consumptive 
heart out in an ecstasy of 
youthful despair—Via Con- 


OTe 
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dotti, the center of Rome’s 
rich stuffs and modish jew- 
els, offers goods-dazed tour- 
ists visual seduction and 
consumer sustenance. A 
heady air emanates from de- 
signers’ glamorous boutiques 
and from austere palazzi in 
which, before Via Condotti 
became the main shopping 
artery of Roman chic, Thack- 
eray and Tennyson lived and 
Casanova frivoled. One of 
the enduring and endearing 
landmarks of Via Condotti 
is the Caffé Greco, where 
crusty W aiters who irrepress- 
ibly suggest penguins serve 
placid matrons and _ their 
grandchildren and old men 
reading newspapers and cam- 
era-laden tourists in a se- 
ries of marble and floral 
rooms and happily haunted 
niches once frequented by 
Stendhal, Wagner, Goethe 
and (unlikely as it may seem) 
Buffalo Bill. 





“The decoration was determined “I completely redesigned the 

by the paintings,” says Verde apartment,” notes Visconti. Oppo- 
Visconti (left) of Nicola Bulgari’s sITE: Two 1750 Roman bronzes 
residence in Rome. ABOVE: A rest on a Chippendale table in the 
sculpture by Graziano Spinosi living room before an artwork by 
shares the entrance hall with an Au- Tano Festa. The 1860 armchair is 
relio Bulzatti architectural scene. English. Bulgari silver frame. 
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Asove: “The living room is now 
one large space; it was fashioned 
out of a sequence of small rooms,” 
Visconti explains. A Mario Schifano 
painting, left, provides a backdrop 
for a statue of Marcus Aurelius ona 
Chippendale table. Over the sofa is 
a work by Alighiero Boetti. 
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Across the street from this 
emporium of sweets and cof- 
fee and cigars and perfumed 
silks and leather backpacks 
is the jewelry emporium of 
Nicola Bulgari. The third- 
generation jeweler’s fawn- 
and-gold (and hushed) sanc- 
tum/shop/offices/display 
salesrooms are as sumptu- 
ously elegant and cosseting 
as an exotic seashell, as rich- 
ly cozy as the inside of an 
alchemist’s chocolate box. 
Above it is his small flat, 
which his interior designer, 
Verde Visconti, calls a “pock- 
etbook house.” 

Bulgari himself is formi- 
dable: Tall, blue-eyed, re- 
served, he has a world-weari- 
ness that is punctuated by 
flashes of steely charm. 

Verde Visconti’s cosmo- 
politan graces are a match 
for Bulgari’s aggressive en- 
nui. Visconti, who lives near- 
by on Via Gregoriana, is as 
likely to be found in Bogota, 
Cartagena, New York, Paris, 


Lucca, Milan, Ostuni, Orvie- 
to (where she has renovat- 
ed her own twelfth-century 
guard tower), New Orleans, 
Apulia, Palermo, Genoa— 
from all of which she draws 
inspiration. She says that the 
trick to dealing with a de- 
manding client of strong 
opinions is “to submerge 
one’s own personality.” 

The Bulgari- Visconti Con- 
dotti project took two years; 
the results are an aesthetic 
success: It is, Bulgari notes, a 
“very masculine apartment.” 
His wife lives for the most 
part in a 1934 house in Mill- 
brook, New York. Bulgari has 
commuted for twenty-five 
years; “cocooned” in Rome, 
“buried in history,” he re- 
ceives a “jolt of energy” in 
New York, he explains. He 
has, he says, two different 
personalities, his New York 
personality and his Rome 
personality. 

Visconti had only to de- 
sign for his Roman personal- 





ity, which dictated mono- 
chromatic fabrics keyed to 
the modern paintings Bul- 
gari collects. One of her main 


tasks, however, was to unite ff, 


two awkward separate spaces 
leading off from a narrow jj}, 
corridor outside the apart- 9}, 
ment’s lacy elevator. | 
The narrow corridor is now §) 
a large square room connect- | 


ing two wings. Like Edith 
Wharton (who speaks her 
mind onthe subject in The 
Decoration of Houses), Viscon- 
ti regards the entrance to an 


| apartment as of primary im- 
| portance. This ample archi- 


tectural feature echoes Rome 
itself: No great piazza in the 


City is without its transitional 


| smaller piazza, a controlled 


space to prepare one for an 
even more splendid enclosed 
space to come. 

Both Bulgari and Visconti 
wanted “the feeling of being 
in Rome” established imme- 
diately in the entrance hall. 
So across from the elevator, 
the designer cut a large win- 
dow framing a view of the 
imperial city. Underfoot is a 


white-and-black geometric 
mosaic contained within a 
square of shiny black marble. 

Interior spaces were gut- 
ted and corridors combined to 
produce easy comfort and un- 
intimidating grandeur. ‘There 
are no abrupt transitions in 
this pocketbook house, which 
exalts the virtue of symmetry. 

The existing living room 





“T wanted to keep everything 
simple in the layout of the rooms 
and to let the art dominate,” says 
Visconti. In the dining room, 

an antique mirror reflects a Ste- 
fano Di Stasio painting. The land- 
scape is by Ubaldo Bartolini. 
Candlesticks are from Bulgari. 
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“I used mostly monochromatic tex- 
tiles throughout the apartment, 
ones inspired by the colors of the 
art,” Visconti points out. LEFT: A 
collection of Ray Smith watercol- 
ors lines the parquetry-floored 

hall leading to the bedrooms. 


was handsomely cobbled to- 
gether from a sequence of 
small rooms. Bearing Bul- 
gari’s paintings in mind, 
Visconti used cognac and to- 
bacco as key color elements. 
The walls are a soft, golden 
apricot that receives beauti- 
ful late western light. The 
prevailing feeling is that of a 
calming, clubby and eclectic 
English room. The space is 

classical, livable, likable. 
Bulgari is serious about 
the paintings that inspire the 
brown velvet, black or or- 
ange décor. Decades ago he 
chose to collect pieces by 
young Italian artists who are 
now in their forties and fif- 
ties. He regards this work as 
Italy’s patrimony. They coex- 
ist—even the surreal Dali- 
esque paintings—effortlessly 
with his bronzes and the sil- 
ver accessories he designs, 
his antique English chairs, 
his Chippendale tables and 
the impressive wood doors 
Visconti designed and had 
made in Paris. When Bulgari 
speaks about his paintings— 
about those of Alessandro 
Twombly, Cy Twombly’s son, 
for example—his reticence 
has a tendency to fall away 
and his wariness relaxes al- 
most palpably. He is especial- 
ly fond of painter Ray Smith; 
he refers to one of his Italian 
continued on page 222 


Lert: “I faced the master bath with 
a beautiful white Greek marble 
with gray-green veins and topped it 
with a border of dark green mar- 
ble,” says Visconti. Placed ona 
ledge over the chrome-and-glass 
cabinet is a meditation rock. 


RiGut: Pale yellow walls establish 
calm in the streamlined master 
bedroom, where a contemporary 
work by Stefano Di Stasio hangs 
by the window. A pair of 1940 En- 
glish lamps flank a 1750 Floren- 
tine bust of Julius Caesar. 
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-PHOTOGRAMS 


ADVENTUROUS EXPERIMENTS USING 
OBJECTS, PAPER AND LIGHT 


hen photog- 

raphy was 

invented in 

1839, some 
gloomy prophets predicted 
that it would make painting 
obsolete. Instead, the new 
medium helped push paint- 
ers toward fresh and often 
experiméntal approaches to 
producing their handmade 
images. Early in the twenti- 
eth century a few painters 
began to experiment with to- 
tally nonfigurative art, as far 
removed from the replicat- 
ing role of the camera as 
is imaginable. Abstraction 


seemed to many artists to 
hold out the promise of a 
new and purer aesthetic, 
without any ties to reportage 
and with nonreferential val- 
ues akin to those of music. 
Soon photographers were 
the ones who felt their secu- 
rity threatened: Was mere- 
ly documenting reality— 
however skillfully done— 
enough? The tables were 
turned, and photography’s 
would-be avant-gardists be- 
gan looking for ways to keep 
pace with the painters. 
Photographers such as 
Paul Strand, Edward Weston 


and the German Albert 
Renger-Patzsch, along with 
many others, isolated ab- 
stract forms in both nature 
and the man-made realms of 
architecture and industry. 
Others went still further, 
creating abstractions by plac- 
ing objects directly onto a 
sheet of photographic paper 
and making compositions— 
without the intervention of 
a camera lens—by exposing 
these arrangements to light 
so that negative shadows of 
the objects were imprinted 
on the paper (as strap lines of 
a swimsuit are imprinted on a 


By Christopher Finch 


GLASSES AND PIPE 


ABOVE: Georgii Zimin, circa 
1930; 11%" x 9%". Modernist art- 
ists like Zimin produced the 
innovative images called photo- 
grams by placing objects of 
various opacity on photographic 
paper and exposing them to light. 
Houk Friedman, New York. 


UNTITLED 
(HAND AND LACE) 


Oppos!Te: Ervin Marton, circa 
1937; 94" x 6%". After Marton 
immigrated to Paris in 1937, his 
work with photograms was influ- 
enced by his friend and fellow 
Hungarian artist Brassai. Stephen 
Cohen Gallery, Los Angeles. 
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RAYOGRAPH (BOWTIE) 


Lert: Man Ray, 1921-22; 9%" x 
7". The images American Dadaist 
Man Ray made often resembled 
something other than the items 
he had used, as in a photogram in 
which painting implements evoke 
a bow tie and a candle. One Bond 
Masterworks, New York. 


shoulder after sunbathing). 
The resulting images be- 
came known as photograms. 

The technique for creat- 
ing them is older than pho- 
tography itself. In around 
1800 Thomas Wedgwood— 
son of the famous British ce- 
ramist—made “profiles” of 
insects and leaves on white 
leather coated with silver ni- 
trate. In 1833 William Henry 
Fox Talbot began to experi- 
ment with what he called 
“photogenic drawings,” mak- 
ing negative images of bo- 
tanical specimens and other 
items, such as pieces of lace, 
by laying them on paper 
made light-sensitive with sil- 
ver chloride and then expos- 
ing them to light. The tech- 
nique continued to be used 
by botanists and other scien- 
tists but otherwise was large- 
ly forgotten until the World 
War I period, when it was re- 
discovered by adventurous 
artists looking for new means 
of expression. 

The first person to pro- 
duce a significant body of 
photograms was a German 
painter named Christian 
Schad who, working in Zu- 
rich, came under the influ- 
ence of the Dada movement 
and had the idea, in 1918 or 
1919, of creating collagelike 
abstract photographic com- 
positions by exposing semi- 


UNTITLED 


Lert: Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 

1939; 19%" x 15%". Moholy- 
Nagy, who helped found the New 
Bauhaus in Chicago in 1937, 
hailed the use of light in photo- 
grams as “a new creative means, 
like color in painting and sound in 
music.” Ubu Gallery, New York. 


GLASSWARE, CLass I #1 


Opposite: Arthur Siegel, circa 
1937; 134" x 10/4". The photo- 
gram’s ability to effectively cap- 
ture an object’s transparency 
gave artists another tool with 
which to express changing atti- 
tudes toward solidity and space. 
Ubu Gallery, New York. 


transparent found objects— 
pieces of fabric, torn paper 
and thread—in contact with 
photosensitive paper. The 
compositions, which he called 
Schadographs, were reminis- 
cent of Kurt Schwitters’s Merz 
collages, assembled by the 
Hanover Dadaist from the 
detritus of everyday life. 

Schwitters himself, and oth- 
er Dadaist collagists, includ- 
ing Raoul Hausmann, later 
experimented with the same 
method, producing results 
that were similar to Schad’s. 

Schad worked with arrange- | 
ments of flat objects. Starting 
early in 1921 in Paris, the 
American artist Man Ray— 
who as a fellow Dadaist may 
have known Schad’s work— 
began to use a similar tech- 
nique, though he often em- 
ployed three-dimensional ob- 
jects and introduced many 
new subtleties to the mak- 
ing of photograms, which he 
called rayographs. 

During this period, Man 
Ray was greatly influenced 
by Marcel Duchamp in ex- 
ploring connections between 
the machine and the subcon- — 
scious mind, a theme that 
had fascinated Duchamp for 
several years. Although Man 
Ray thought of himself pri- 
marily as a painter, he em- 
braced photography in part 
as a way of making unexpect- 
ed, psychologically resonant 
images by mechanical means. 
The creation of rayographs 
was just one aspect of this ac- 
tivity, but it produced some 
of his most striking prints, in 
which conjunctions of com- 
mon objects were used to 

continued on page 221 
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MEDITERRANEAN MODERN 


CLEAN LINES FOR A SPANISH COLONIAL HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES 
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Interior Design by Frank K. Pennino 
Text by Pilar Viladas 
Photography by Fohn Vaughan 


“A modernist environment within 
a traditional house” is how Frank 
Pennino describes his design for a 
late-1920s residence in Los Ange- 
les. Lerr: The living room’s Dako- 
ta Jackson table, in foreground, and 
low table are from Randolph & 
Hein. Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 
Manuel Canovas drapery fabric. 


Owner Michael Maynard, who is an 
actor and producer, “didn’t want a 
predictable Mediterranean interi- 
or,” says Pennino. “He wanted a 
light house, but not a white house.” 
ABOVE: An original 1930s litho- 
graph from Maynard’s collection 
hangs over a bar cabinet that Pen- 
nino created for the living room. 


ma natural teacher,” says Los An- 
geles designer Frank K. Pennino. 


“T like to design slightly ahead of 


where my clients are now in order 
to give them a house that will still be ex- 
citing in ten years. I love clients who are 
eager to be exposed to new things.” 
Michael Maynard is one of those cli- 
ents. Maynard is an actor and producer 
by vocation, but he readily admits, “My 
avocation is doing houses.” Armed with 





passion, energy and a willingness to 
learn, Maynard and Pennino, with asso- 
ciate designer Scott Shelley, embarked 
on a collaboration that gave an aesthet- 
ically outdated Beverly Hills house a 
stylish new lease on life. 

“The first time I saw it,” recalls May- 
nard, “I knew it was a great house.” 
According to Pennino, the Spanish Co- 
lonial Revival dwelling, which sits on a 
bluff that offers panoramic views of the 
city, was built in the late 1920s by the ac- 
tress Mary Pickford as a speculative real 
estate venture. “It’s a sort of miniature 
grand house,” Pennino says, pointing 
out the proportions of its strong mass- 
ing, thick walls and double-height living 
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room and such amenities as a maid’s 
room and a butler’s pantry. 

But it took a keen eye to see its mer- 
its through the previous decorating 
job. “Each room was painted an awful 
color,” says Maynard, citing the din- 
ing room, which had been painted Chi- 
nese red with black-lacquered beams, as 
a particularly painful example. “The 
views are unbelievable,” he continues, 
“but all the windows on the first-floor 
room had been covered up to make a 
recreation room that looked like an En- 
glish pub.” Nevertheless, he says, “You 
could see what the house wanted to be.” 

What it wanted to be, says Pennino, 
was Mediterranean with a modern 
twist: “The south of France and Posi- 
tano spoke more to Michael” than did a 
strictly Spanish colonial interpretation. 
As Maynard puts it, “I wanted the house 
to respect the past but not imitate it.” 
The sweeping vistas that the house 
commands—they stretch all the way to 
the ocean—are urban, or what Pennino 
describes as “penthouse views,” and re- 
quired a more sophisticated strategy. 

On the other hand, the designer 
notes, his client wanted to avoid rooms 
that shouted “contemporary.” There- 
fore, curves were emphasized over 
straight lines, and certain doors were 
given arched openings. Within the tra- 
ditional shell, Pennino opted for a de- 
sign vocabulary of striking furnishings 
that bear a consistent modernist stamp. 
“Such simple spaces almost demanded 
that approach,” he says. 

The furnishings are a mixture of un- 
derstated contemporary pieces and 
those created by Pennino. Art Déco ac- 
cents, such as the posters that came 
from Maynard’s New York apartment, 
the wrought iron grille that was trans- 
formed into a low table and the plaster 
relief of an ibis installed above the fire- 
place mantel, evoke the sleek glamour 
of that era without compromising the 
rooms’ casual elegance. 

The house’s pale, monochromatic 
colors allow the interiors to act as a foil 
for the vistas framed by the windows. 
“Color would have worked against the 





“The dining room had plenty of 
light, so I covered two windows 
that had very unattractive views 
with folding screens,” says Penni- 
no. Female Composition, 1989, by 
Monika Malewicz “reinforces 

the modernist feel of the house.” 
J. Robert Scott table and chairs. 
Drapery fabric from Donghia. 
























































RiGut: A drawing of Diana domi- 
nates the master bedroom. In the 
master bath beyond, Pennino sus- 
pended a mirror inside a window 
“to help cast some light.” BELow: A 
Donghia chaise longue in the bed- 
room “is a perfect place” for May- 
nard to read scripts, says Pennino. 
J. Robert Scott drapery fabric. 


views,” says Maynard. And, Pennino 
adds, “The quality of light that comes 
through the windows seems to change 
the colors in the rooms at various times 
of day—rosy at sunset, bluish at twilight 
and golden yellow in full sun.” So the 
designer chose what he calls “that won- 
derful shade of ivory” for the walls and 
selected fabrics with textures that bring 
out what Maynard refers to as “their 
subtle secondary colors.” 

The house’s newfound serenity has 
not been achieved at the expense of its 
“quirkiness,” Pennino says. “There is a 
soul to it.” Which is all to the good as 
far as its owner is concerned. “There 
has to be a soul to the house,” says May- 
nard, “as well as the feeling that I’ve 
come home to a restful place.” 

Ultimately, Pennino credits his client 
with the imagination to envision the el- 
egant “after” through a “before” that 
might have discouraged a less intrepid 
house hunter. Or, as the designer puts 
it, “Michael was able to look beyond the 
bad decoration to see a good house and 
to want to return it to its simplest state 
before overlaying his own taste. That 
simplicity was always there.” 0 
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LARRY 


EMBRACING MODERN 
AND TRADITIONAL 
FORMS NEAR ASPEN 





he pleasures of visiting the 
residence architect Larry 
Yaw has created for his fami- 
ly outside Aspen happen well 
before you actually reach the proper- 
ty. It all begins as you wind your way 
up the narrow alpine valley of Castle 
Creek under the shadow of snowcapped 
Mount Hayden, then plunge into a 
dense forest of aspens. The long drive- 
way, which meanders deliberately along 
the creek, offers a view of flickering 
sunlight filtered through silvery tree 
trunks. Then the glimpses of white 
walls and gray gabled roofs seen from 
above gradually coalesce into crisp, for- 
mal shapes as the descent deposits you 
in the entrance court. 
“The key to the feeling of the house 
and its situation is a sense of entering a 
world totally removed from the town 
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“Tt has a strong rural reference,” 
says Larry Yaw (above) of the house 
he designed outside Aspen for him- 
self and his wife, Phyllis. Lert: Yaw 
juxtaposed high-pitched metal 
roofs with low rubble walls. “I 
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y;” Larry Yaw explains. 

’re less than ten miles from 

pel wanted to create a world 

apart, a family place that’s utterly pri- 
vate and remote.” 

Describing himself as a “rural mod- 
ernist,” Yaw, who is a partner in the 
Aspen firm of Cottle Graybeal Yaw, 
has contrived a structure that reconciles 
his modernist preference for clean lines 
and articulated forms with the more tra- 
ditional style favored by his wife, Phyl- 
lis. At the same time, Yaw emphasizes, 
he didn’t want the house to fabricate 
a false kind of woodsiness—“the city 
dweller’s fantasy of a log cabin in the 
mountains kind of thing.” 

The result is a “philosophy of coun- 
terpoint,” a fusion of mannerisms that 


epitomizes the creative balance of a 
long and happy marriage that has nur- 
tured three daughters and a son. There 
are echoes, too, of the farm and ranch 
buildings Larry Yaw knew in his Mon- 
tana boyhood, with their strong profiles 
set against harsh landscapes. Rubble 
walls of red and ocher Colorado sand- 
stone anchor the house to the site and 
provide a continuous base for the white- 
painted redwood siding and steep, 
snow-shedding gray metal roofs. 
Skewed bay windows pop out of the 
siding like bug eyes pointed toward 
towering red sandstone cliffs and 
13,500-foot Hayden peak, which rises 
6,000 feet above the site. The front door 
is topped by a broken pediment of rust- 
ed steel—a gesture that recalls the 
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Axove: “The covered entrance 
porch is expressed as a large cut- 
out in the sloped rubble wall,” says 
Yaw, who framed the oak-plank 
door in rusted steel topped by a 
broken pediment. The entrance 


hall is illuminated by a skylight. 


Lert: A diagonally placed bay win- 
dow projects out above a wall of 
Colorado sandstone. “The shade of 
white for the painted wood siding. 
was selected to match the color of 
the grove of large aspens that sur- 
rounds the house,” explains Yaw. 


Opposire: Yaw planned the resi- 
dence in three sections: The main 
house, at left, contains the living/ 
dining room, the kitchen and the 
master bedroom. A covered walk- 
way leads to the studio/garage. 
The guest wing, often used by 
the couple’s children, is beyond. 

















Opposite: A slab of Colorado sand- 
stone that Larry Yaw found while 
mountain biking is featured in the 
living area, which opens to views of 
Mount Hayden. Before the shelves 
isa 1973 Bill Jamison bronze. On 
the wall are beaded Sioux bags 

from 1885. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 


BeLow: Abstract architectural pho- 
tographs by Jim Laser are displayed 
against the stair that leads from the 
entrance hall to the master bed- 
room. Partially seen above is an 
untitled work by Native Ameri- 

can artist Fritz Schoelder. The 
painted Finnish chair is from Lief. 






































union of modernism and tradition in 
the house’s style. 

The house is divided into three sepa- 
rate domains to serve the family’s needs. 
The core of the house includes the main 
living/dining room, the kitchen and, 
upstairs, the master bedroom. The chil- 
dren’s apartment, which is connected to 
the entrance hall, contains two large 
bedrooms and a recreation room. 

The third unit, separate from the 
main house, contains a slope-ceilinged 
loft over the garage that can be used as a 
studio or to accommodate guests. 

When the children are away at col- 
lege or at work and the couple are alone, 
all but one section of the house can be 
shut down. When some or all of the 
children come to stay ‘ other wings 
are opened. An L-shapea, arrow porch 
backed by natural redwood siding links 
the main unit and the children’s/guest 
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wing, overlooking a small lawn that is 
the only area of formal landscaping in a 
twelve-acre creekside site that in spring 
and summer is thick with wild yarrow, 
yellow clover and blue cornflowers un- 
der canopies of aspen and spruce. 

“The layout works with our informal, 
flexible, family-focused way of life,” ob- 
serves Phyllis Yaw. “Sometimes, when 
all the kids are home along with friends 
they’ve brought to stay, we can have a 
dozen people here. Other times there’s 
just Larry and me.” Phyllis Yaw loves to 
cook, so the comfortable country-style 
kitchen, with its antique pine table, 
counters covered in buttery, two-inch- 
thick Minnesota limestone and steel 
racks hung with copper pots and pans, 
becomes the house’s center. “Our par- 
ties include people of all ages, from 
eighteen to eighty,” she says happily. 

The kitchen adjoins the large living/ 









































Lert: A bedroom in the guest wing 
has a ceiling of rough-sawn ply- 
wood and cedar that, Yaw notes, 
“creates a friendly, rural charac- 
ter.” Over the bookshelf is Russell 
Chatham’s Early Winter Morning. 
The beaded Sioux pipe bag is circa 
1875. Lighting is from Lightolier. 


dining room, whose nineteen-foot 
peaked white ceiling frames a view of 
the surrounding mountains through a 
triangular glass wall. The landscape’s 
rugged character is echoed by the mas- 
sive slab of rough red Colorado sand- 
stone poised over the fireplace. Larry 
Yaw found the stone lying on the 
ground at a remote, high elevation 
while biking in the mountains; when 
it was being moved to Aspen, the slab 
cracked in two, and he decided to leave 
it split to embody the history of its dis- 
placement. Pocked by living lichens in 
green and yellow, the blood-red stone 
is, he says, “the best art in the house.” 

The living/dining room’s interior 
suits the informality of the Yaws’ family 
life. Thick leather sofas, one designed 
by Larry Yaw, are draped with Navajo 
rugs. A large Azerbaijan knotted pile 
rug covers the waxed antique longle 
pine floorboards. On the wall beside the 
fireplace is August, a Russell Chatham 
lithograph from the artist’s Upper Mz 
souri Series. 

Throughout the interior, a mute¢ 
palette keeps the feeling tranquil 
White walls, pine floors and gray car 
pets are accented by panels of dark ol 
ive green and vaulted ceilings in pal 
variegated yellow. Touches of whi 
include the eccentrically shaped ceil 
ing trusses in the recreation room, CU 
from deformed lodgepole pines foun 
near Sun Valley, Idaho. In this roon 
Plains Indian beadwork, Revolutionai 
War pewter and antique hunting d 
coys share wall and shelf space wi 
family portraits. 

The plain white bedrooms are set ¢ 
by sloping, rough-sawn board-an 
batten ceilings of plywood and ced 
Skewed bay windows and skylig' 


continued on page 


Opposite: Phyllis Yaw’s preferen 
for traditional forms is reflected i 
the south fagade. “The gables ha’ 
been reduced to elemental sculpt 
ral shapes,” says Larry Yaw. “Whit 
clad forms surmounting a stone — 
base reinforce the counterpoint 
between modern and traditional. 











































ANIMATING A DISNEY EXECUTIVE’S 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOUSE 


Interior Design by Lory Johansson and Fune Robinson Scott, ASID 
Text by Donna Pizzi/Photography by Philip Clayton-Thompson 
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“We were inspired by lots of things, 
but we put a twist on everything,” 
says Larry Wilk (left), who asked 
Lory Johansson and June Robinson 
Scott of Ergo Design Works to 
rework his southern California res- 
idence. BELOW: Pop art references 
define the living/dining room. The 
Donald Suite is by Peter Max. 


“Larry reponds to silhouettes and 
clean outlines,” says Johansson. 
“And the bright colors really came 
from him.” BELOw: Amanda Watt’s 
Aphrodite Heart and works from 
Andy Warhol’s Marilyn series hang 
in the living area. Johansson de- 
signed the curving sofa, Robinson 
Scott the exclamation-point table. 


y setting Pop art furnishings 
against a bold primary-colored 
canvas, Lory Johansson and 
June Robinson Scott of Ergo 
Design Works have underscored the 
geometry of a southern California hill- 
side residence that once featured white 
Berber carpets and dark traditional fur- 
niture. “It was a blank white box,” Jo- 
hansson recalls. “We thought, ‘Here’s 
someone with a great sense of humor,’ 
and we went from there.” 

Larry Wilk agrees. He says he cannot 
be depressed in this house. An executive 
at Disney, he hardly flinches anymore 
when friends call his place Larryland. 
He is well acquainted with humor, hav- 
ing come into this world as Lawrence 
Wilk. It was Wilk’s appreciation for 
Ergo’s sense of fun that first brought 
the trio together. “It all started with a 
cheese longue,” says Johansson, who 
had envisioned a foam chair of yellow 
velvet that would resemble a wedge of 
Swiss cheese. Though the chair never 


made it past the drawing board, others 
did, including the purple velvet sofa she 
designed for the living area, its elongat- 
ed curves faintly reminiscent of the 
Mickey Mouse ears Wilk wore as a 
child, or the swimming pool-shaped 
computer table she and Robinson Scott 
created for his home office. 

After spending three years cramped 
in a 700-square-foot apartment in To- 
kyo, Wilk was ready to break out. “I'd 
been cooped up too long,” he says. Ac- 
customed to immersing himself in un- 
known territory, Wilk decided to design 
the interiors of his house himself. But 
without a good sounding board to work 
from, he found it difficult to distill the 
images he had culled from various de- 
sign sources. What Johansson and 
Robinson Scott did was to absorb these 
inspirations and, as they like to say, 
“give it all back to him” in concrete de- 
sign form. “We made him live inside 
himself,” Robinson Scott observes. 

“The colors Larry liked tended to be 
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very saturated, even cartoonlike,” says 
Johansson. “It was easy for June and me 
to find that place in him where he felt 
most comfortable.” 

The designers, who were also respon- 
sible for Richard Branson’s Necker Is- 
land residence (see Architectural Digest, 
May 1996), pride themselves on their 
role as catalysts in the creative process. 
Thus, when Wilk chose the art—War- 
hol’s Marilyns, Peter Max’s Donald Suite 
and Amanda Watt’s playful hearts— 
they applauded him. And he found four 
ceiling lamps to match Ergo’s multicol- 
or dining chairs, then convinced a crafts- 
person to make them into one fixture. 

“I wanted to convert the fireplace 
into a rocket ship, complete with fins,” 
says Wilk. “It seemed like the ultimate 
Pop art atiswer to what we were doing.” 

The designers considered it, but an- 
other idea emerged that displaced the 
tocket-ship notion. “I always wanted to 
work with plate steel,” Johansson ex- 
plains. So when she came up with a 
drawing whose squiggly lines resem- 
bled rolling water (to act as a foil against 

continued on page 223 


Opposite: The dining area features 
chairs by the designers and a light 
fixture crafted from individual 
lamps. ABOVE: For Wilk’s office, 
Johansson and Robinson Scott de- 
signed the computer table and had 
shelves made from surfboards. Alo- 
ha shirt lamp is by Ron Anderson. 


BELOw: Displayed in the master 
bedroom are, from left, works by 
Watt and Jack Shultz. The coiled 
chair is by French designer Louis 
Durot. “I believe your environ- 
ment is like your life,” says Jo- 
hansson. “It’s an evolutionary 
process—nothing is ever done.” 
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| BRITISH ACCENT FOR A COUPLE’S RESIDENCES 
} IN LAKE FOREST AND’ CHICAGO 


Interior Design by Imogen Taylor 
and Pierre Serrurier of 
Sibyl Colefax and John Fowler 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Tony Soluri 


riends tell me the rumor in 

Chicago is, ‘Just show him a bit 

of good molding and he’ll buy 

the place,’” says the client. 
“And,” he adds with a laugh, “there’s 
some truth in that.” 

When he and his wife decided to 
move from the suburbs to the city— 
their five children were grown and it 
was time for a new phase in their lives— 
the search for an apartment was driven 
by one dream. He wanted to live in 
rooms by David Adler, a Chicago archi- 
tect of the first half of this century who 
designed city apartments and country 
houses for the old guard of Chicago so- 
ciety. Adler had trained at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris and was renowned 
for his sense of scale—he could look at a 
high ceiling and know immediately if 
the cornice was a fraction out. 

“A lot of apartments c/aim rooms by 
Adler,” says the husband. “Not many 
are. This 1930s building has what has al- 
ways been called the David Adler apart- 
ment, but a booklet admitted he had not 
worked on it. We looked anyway. When 
we got to the library I noticed the pan- 
eling, particularly on the doors. They 
have English paneling on the library 
side but are different on the sides fac- 
ing the two adjoining rooms. There’s 
French paneling on the bedroom side 
and a concealed door on the living room 
side. Only Adler would go to that much 
trouble. We bought the apartment. Lat- 
er I looked up the original blueprints of 
Adler’s drawings for that paneling in the 
Burnham Library at the Art Institute, 
and that booklet is being revised.” 

Now that the couple were the proud 


LAKE FOREST 


Imogen Taylor and Pierre Serruri- 
er of Colefax and Fowler in London 
designed a country house in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, that serves as a 
weekend getaway for a Chicago 
couple. Lerr: Niches in the living 
room inspired the couple to start a 
porcelain collection. Red sofa fab- 
ric from Colefax and Fowler. 
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Built in 1907 by Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, the house “was in im- 
peccable condition, with much of 
its original architectural detail,” 
says Taylor. Opposite: The wife 
chose yellow for the dining room 
because, she says, “it’s good by 
day—it’s a difficult color to wear 
but a happy color for a room.” 


Azove: “The series of melon prints 
that the couple purchased from us 
was the starting point for decorat- 
ing the small sitting room,” ex- 
plains Taylor. “We found fabrics to 
match the colors in the prints and 
built the room around them.” 


“COLORS ARE DIFFERENT IN 
THE TWO COUNTRIES—SOF TER 
AND OLDER IN ENGLAND, 
ZINGIER IN AMERICA.” 


owners of part of Chicago’s great archi- 
tectural history, they needed a decora- 
tor. They asked each other: “Of all our 
friends, whose house do we most ad- 
mire?” They came up with the same an- 
swer. And who decorated it? Imogen 
‘Taylor of Sibyl Colefax and John Fowler 
in London, the firm that is the source of 
the English country house look. They 
caught the next plane to London. 

A few years later the couple were 
house hunting again, looking for some- 
thing for weekends and summers, and in 
Lake Forest they found “a wonderful 
old house with a pool, tennis court and 





views of Lake Michigan,” says the hus- 
band. “Why drive to Michigan?” 

The house was designed in 1907 by 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, the architect 
responsible for many substantial houses 
in Lake Forest in an era when “country 
house” meant important architecture 
and fine settings. Adler worked in 
Shaw’s office for a short time and de- 
signed some revisions to the entrance 
hall. “The house has some great mold- 
ings,” says the husband. 

Again, he found the drawings to 
prove the attribution, and again they 
were on their way to London to talk to 
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Imogen Taylor, who by then was work- 
ing as a team with Pierre Serrurier. 

The two designers had seen the 
house and the clients brought pho- 
tographs, so all the basics were planned 
in London. For both the apartment and 
the house, the method was the same. 
The husband’s interest was mainly ar- 
chitectural—cornices that were too thin 
and needed to be augmented with En- 
glish plasterwork, the radical reshaping 
of an awkward bedroom. His wife’s in- 
terest was the wallcoverings and fabrics. 
“Let me know when you get to a short 
list,” he would say. 

“There aren’t really any differences 
in decorating in England and America,” 
says Imogen ‘Taylor. “The point is to 
make pretty rooms w herever you are. 
Decisions were about the character of 
each room—an iced look for a summer 
porch, a restful blue and white for a 
bedroom, an antique hearth rug copied 
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and made larger to bring life into a dark 
paneled living room. 

“Colors are different in the two coun- 
tries—softer and older in England, 
zingier in America,” ‘Taylor adds. “We 
usually considered two samples, one 
that we thought would work, another 
just a bit brighter. It’s a question of the 
light and preferences. We all adjusted to 
something in the middle.” 

Most decisions were made in just a 
few days, then everything was fabricat- 
ed in England so the designers could 
control the quality by calling on their 
network of upholsterers and drapery 
makers. “Usually a room takes shape 
gradually,” says the wife. “The carpet 
arrives on Monday, the draperies are 
hung on Thursday, a chair arrives next 
week. For the Chicago apartment, we 
had empty rooms for months. Then one 
day the crates arrived from London and 
I thought, Here we go. Furniture was 





CHICAGO . 


ABOVE: “I was keen to have the liv- 
ing room glow in pink,” says Taylor 
of the couple’s apartment in a 1930s 
Chicago building. “Imogen can give | 
a warm feel to a room,” says the 
wife. “We didn’t want a museum. 

We wanted rooms that invite you 

to come in—she gets that just 

right.” Armorial plates rest on a 
Queen Anne chest-on-chest. 








Opposite: “The dining room was 
rather dark,” Taylor says. “The 
Empire wallcovering sets a bright 
note, and the draperies are vaguely 
Directoire.” Adds the wife, “No 
one in the States can make drap- 
eries like this.” The chairs are 
painted in the style of Louis XVI. 





Che library’s lime-finished pine 
paneling was installed in the 1930s 
by Chicago architect David Adler. 
“Everyone smiles when they see 
the trompe l’oeil,” the wife says of 


the fabric that was printed to look 


like blinds. “That English sense of 
humor, the light touch in decorat- 
ing, is an important ingredient.” 
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ABOVE RIGHT: A ten-panel mir- 
rored screen, similar to one used 
by Syrie Maugham in the 1920s, 
“creates the illusion of more space 
and adds a sparkle to the master 
bedroom,” says Taylor. The paint- 
ed four-poster was based on an 
18th-century model and is hung 
with Colefax and Fowler fabric. 


“THERE’S AN ADVAN TAGE TO KNOWING 
THAT EVERY THING IS GOING TO BE SHIPPED 
ACKROSse EEE OCEAN, YOU DON’T TRY A LAMP 

PORAEFEW DAYS TO SEE IF YOU LIKE IT” 


wrapped in paper, and we were tearing 
it off like kids opening presents. It was 
breathtaking, like Christmas a thousand 
times over. We had seen samples and 
trimmings and presentation boards 
months before, but we hadn’t seen 
everything together. Big wooden boxes 
were brought into the middle of the 
room; we lifted the lids, and there were 
the draperies, beautifully packed and la- 
beled. They need draperies like this in 
England for all those drafty windows, so 
they’ve had a lot of experience and 
know the subtleties. We were ecstatic. 
After months of waiting, everything was 
there at the end of the day. 

“There are differences in working 
long distance, not necessarily disadvan- 
tages,” she continues. “Imogen is accus- 
tomed to it—she and Pierre are like 
roadrunners, traveling all over the 
world. Her master drapery maker is the 
essential man-on-the-spot. He took 
measurements, returned to England to 
make the draperies and bed hangings, 
packed them up, flew over to unpack 
and hang them here. The only mistake 
was a measurement that I took. 

“And there’s an advantage to knowing 





that everything is going to be shipped 
across the ocean. You really concen- 
trate. You don’t try a lamp for a few days 
to see if you like it. It has to be right. 
Occasionally we missed something we 
wanted to buy in London because we 
weren't right there, but I believe that 
something else will come along when 
you're not looking for it. I can’t get all 
bent out of shape over things like that.” 

Almost everything was bought in 
London. As the husband puts it, “We’ve 
done a great deal of walking and pawing 
over beautiful things. We find some- 
thing, then we ring Imogen and Pierre. 
We need their opinion, particularly on 
scale. If Imogen says, ‘I’m very keen 
on that,’ I don’t waste time. That’s her 
code for ‘Buy it.’ 

“London is the place to go shopping, 
and no matter where you're traveling, 
you can always figure out a way to get 
there,” he adds. “We were in China and 
decided we might as well come home 
the other way around the world. We 
went to St Petersburg and changed 
planes in London. We’re still giving 
ourselves the fun of buying things, and 
we're still catching planes to London.” 0 
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IN MANHATTAN 


HANDCRAFTED AESTHETIC FOR A 
RECORD COMPANY EXECUTIVE 
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ylvia Rhone works sixteen hours 
a day and spends two weeks of al- 
most every month on the road. 
As chairman and CEO of the 
Elektra Entertainment Group, she’s ex- 
pected to show up at the concerts and 
recording sessions of her artists and to 
drop in at the downtown clubs where 
new acts play just a little bit better at the 
sight of an industry power. If it weren’t 
for the fact that she has a seventeen- 
year-old daughter, you might wonder 
why she doesn’t live in a hotel suite. 
‘There is, after all, no question that 
Sylvia Rhone loves her work. In 1975, 
shortly after graduating from the 
Wharton business school, she went 
into the music business. In 1990 she be- 
came CEO and president of Atlantic’s 





East West Records America division— 
and both the first African American and 
the first woman to head a major record 
company. Four years later she was 
named to her current position, which 
required her to develop new talent and 
to merge three companies into one. 

While Rhone was on the lookout for 
a larger Manhattan apartment, she re- 
calls, “I saw an interview with Clodagh 
on a television style show, and I was im- 
pressed by her use of space. The interi- 
or had a monastic quality without being 
cold. There was an earthiness to her 
work mixed with a spirituality.” 

It was almost three years, however, 
before Rhone found the apartment she 
wanted to buy in Battery Park City: 
a 3,800-square-foot penthouse/duplex 


Interior Design by Clodagh 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Daniel Aubry 
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“The design isn’t just visual,” says 
New York-based Clodagh of a 
Manhattan apartment she deco- 
rated for Elektra Entertainment 
Group CEO Sylvia Rhone (above 
left, in front of Ouattara’s 1995 
Mami Wata). “I covered all the 
senses—touch, hearing, smell.” 


The 27th-floor apartment “seemed 
to float in space,” says Clodagh, 
who created “a collection of heavy 
pieces to anchor it,” including the 
living room’s two-sided méridi- 
enne, the wood-and-steel side cab- 
inet and the conical wall light. J. 
Robert Scott méridienne chenille. 





Sylvia has an incredible music 
n and at least two thousand 
Ds, but it’s all hidden. Noth- 
oks high tech.” Artworks de- 
d to music, such as the 1979 


re Bearden lithograph, are 


mbled in the family room. 


Lobert Scott chenille on sofa. 








Above RiGcurt: In the dining room, 
Clodagh drew on warm colors and 
varied textures—a troweled amber 
wall finish, woven grass shades, 
tiger-print chairs. “A dining room 
should be stimulating and wake- 
ful,” she points out. The chande- 
lier is made from airplane parts. 


“NOTHING IS OFF A FACTORY 
EINE. RIGHT DOWN TO THE 
HARDWARE, YOU CAN SEE 
THE WORK OF THE HAND.” 





on the twenty-seventh floor with four 
terraces that give her views of New 
York Harbor and the Statue of Liberty. 

Rhone remembered her fleeting look 
at Clodagh’s work and was convinced 
that the designer could help her create 
a space that would be clean and spare 
yet earthy and ethnic—“a positive spiri- 
tual environment,” says Rhone. 

“T work in a holistic way,” explains 
Clodagh. “I work with light, nontoxic 
materials. | bring in an expert on féng 
shui to orient the space. Life is confus- 
ing; I’m looking for clarity. I like to de- 
sign away people’s problems.” 

It took a yearlong renovation to 
achieve that clarity. “The apartment 
was like a stone showroom, with gran- 
ite and marble everywhere,” says Clo- 
dagh. “The entrance hall was like a huge 
walk-in closet, with a doorway to the 
living room and doors to the kitchen 
and dining room. ‘There was no sense of 
the view—and when I come into a home, 
I like to know what I’m entering.” 

Clodagh knocked out the offending 
walls. Now when Rhone steps into the 
apartment, she’s greeted by river views 
and the sight of trees on the terrace. 
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The floor is poured concrete, and in the 
entrance hall, the astrological signs of 
Rhone and her daughter are inlaid in 
stainless steel. A sculptural fountain 
produces music calmer than anything 
released by Rhone’s company. And the 
art is predominantly African American. 

“Everything in the apartment is done 
by an artist,” Rhone says. “Nothing is 
off a factory line. Right down to the 
hardware, you can see the work of the 
hand.” She doesn’t exaggerate. Afri- 
can horn spoons serve as door handles. 
The dining table was made by a Wis- 
consin sheep farmer. The living room 
rug is handmade. Clodagh produced 
so many pieces for Rhone that she end- 
ed up, in effect, developing a new furni- 
ture collection. 

“The challenge was to balance the 
space with the view,” Clodagh says. “Big 
views can be unsettling. The pieces have 
to build to something incredible to hold 
their own. I’ve found that if rooms have 
strong views, I can use lights to preserve 
warmth; here I built two lamps from tall 
steel columns covered with shoji paper.” 

And then there are the tricks. Rhone’s 
vast music collection is nowhere to be 
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Che master bedroom, decorated in 
muted tones, “is soft, light, Zen,” 
says Clodagh, who had all the 


ooms oriented by a specialist in 

feng shui. “She said it was almost 
10 monochromatic, so we added 

the peachy terra-cotta pillows.” 
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Rint: For the terrace off the din- 
ing room, with views of the World 
Trade Center, “I chose plantings 
that echo the palette of the dining 
room,” says Clodagh, “amber lilies, 
flame hibiscus, garnet grasses.” 
Furniture from Smith & Hawken. 


seen; along with the computerized 
sound system, it’s hidden in the pantry, 
and a Clodagh-designed wood-and-steel 
cabinet holds the controls. Rhone want- 
ed to be able to entertain, but she didn’t 
want a lot of furniture in the living 
room, so Clodagh designed a two-sided 
méridienne that seats nine. And in the 
master bedroom, an Indian dowry chest 
at the foot of the bed has been modified 
so that a television rises out of it. 

Rhone had her own way of ensuring 
interior balance: “All my art has spiritu- 
al meaning,” she says. The posts in the 
living room are grave markers from 
Zaire. And the centerpiece of the room 
is a huge Ouattara painting that blends 
African and Christian iconography. “It’s 
about good luck and blessings.” 


Among Rhone’s blessings is the life 
she has created there with her daugh- 
ter. “I don’t have a weekend house,” 
she says. “I spend much of June and July 
on Martha’s Vineyard, otherwise I’m 
here. In summer we have barbecues 
outside with the music going. When my 
daughter has her friends over, there’s 
plenty of room for them. I don’t have to 
worry about limiting them to one space 
or telling them to be careful not to ruin 
anything. And they really get the music 
going, which keeps me connected to 
what I do—it’s like having an in-house 
focus group.” 

Which led her, inevitably, to want to 
upgrade her office. This time she didn’t 
need to flick on her television and watch 
a style show. She just called Clodagh. 0 
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ANTIQUES 


WOVEN 
COVERLETS 


THE HANDLOOMED BEAUTY OF 
EARLY AMERICAN BEDCOVERINGS 


By Avis Berman 


BeELow: Double-Weave Coverlet, 
1799. Wool and cotton; 6'10" x 6'2". 
Introduced to the United States by 
Scottish and English immigrants, 
double-woven coverlets are revers- 
ible—the dark and light motifs are in 
opposite positions on the two sides. 
The Herrs, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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RIGHT AND Opposite: Shaft-Con- 
trolled Biederwand-Weave Coverlet, 
circa 1835. Wool and cotton; 8' x 
6'6". The star-patterned Bieder- 
wand-weave coverlet is associated 
with the Pennsylvania German 


weavers of Lancaster County. The 


Herrs, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ome of the liveliest vi- | 
sual documents of na- — 


tional identity that we 


have are the products | 


of American needles and 
looms. Quilts and samplers 


tell fascinating tales of how | 


our ancestors lived; no less 
outstanding as works of art 


and repositories of social — 


and cultural history are wo- 


ven coverlets—sturdy bed- 


coverings loomed by hand 
during the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries. These jij} 





striking textiles were the cre- [ij 


ations of a rigorous but per- | 


petually threatened craft that fF 


flourished between the Eu- 


ropean Industrial Revolution § 


and the American Civil War. 


But only the manufacturing 


life span was short. Trea- 


sured for their design, color 
and usefulness, woven cover- 
lets are enduring testaments 
to the weaver’s art. 

Most American needle- 
work is acknowledged to be 
the work of women at home, 
a domestic craft that emerged 
as a primary outlet for artis- 
tic expression. Weaving has 
different antecedents. Sim- 
pler varieties of coverlets 
could be executed on small 
home looms and were made 
by both women and men, but 
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he majority of complexly 
onstructed coverlets were 
ot the handiwork of ama- 
teurs. The more difficult 
ypes of weaving could only 
e attempted on enormous 
| and expensive looms unlike- 
y to be found in the home. 
Ehese machines were physi- 
cally taxing to operate, and 
each was an investment that 
aad to pay for itself; only 
professional weaver would 
lave deemed it practical to 
wn one. And given that it 
90k years of strict training 
to become a master weaver, 
this was a man’s profession. 
Coverlets were ideal for 
dressing a bed at a time when 
middle-class dwellings lacked 
central heating. They were 
made of wool, cotton and, 
ess frequently, linen—the 
Warmest materials available 
—and dyed in blues, reds, 
blacks, yellows and creams 
from easily obtainable veg- 
stable dyes. Until the advent 
of inexpensive chromolitho- 
raphs and machine-printed 
wallpapers in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, brightly pat- 
erned coverlets, quilts and 
Tugs were a primary source 
decorative color in many 
American households. 

The first coverlet weavers 
ere European immigrants, 


IQ 
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largely from the British Isles 
and Germany, who left their 
native countries in the late 
eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries because the 
Industrial Revolution was 
closing in on their craft. In 
England and Germany, the 
establishment of great textile 
mills was forcing the inde- 
pendent artisan out of busi- 
ness, but in the less tech- 
nologically advanced United 


LEFT AND Opposite: Jacquard Cov- 
erlet, C. Van Nortwic, 1848. Cotton 
and wool; 7' x 6'11". Many weavers 
worked their own names into the 
borders along with the customer’s 
name and the date and location of 
manufacture. Laura Fisher/Antique 
Quilts & Americana, New York. 


States, an eager market ex- 
isted for the hand weaver’s 
skills. The first generation of 
professional weavers settled 
chiefly in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New 
Jersey. They taught their 
craft to others, and many of 
their protégés migrated to 
more isolated areas, such 
as Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Kansas, where 

continued on page 224 


BELOow: Jacquard Coverlet, J. Van 
Ness, 1849. Cotton and wool; 8' x 
6'8". The Jacquard attachment, in- 
vented in France in 1801, enabled 
weavers to program looms with 
punch cards to produce intricate 
motifs. Laura Fisher/Antique 
Quilts & Americana, New York. 
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“This house is very fluid,” says 
Richard Rogers (right, with his wife, 
Ruthie) of the London residence he 
just remodeled. “We always have kids 
between our feet, and there are no 
locks on any of the doors—you have 
to sing out!” BELow: The steel stair is 
a commanding feature of the interior. 











ichard Rogers is 
widely regarded as 
the archetypal mod- 
ernist and one of © 
the chief international pro-— 
ponents for that aesthetic. 
Best known for the Pompi- ~ 
dou Centre in Paris and the” 
Lloyd’s building in London, 
he was recently given the ti- 
tle Lord Rogers and has been ~ 
credited with changing the © 
direction of contemporary 
architecture. When asked to 
describe himself, however, 
the London-based Rogers 
says, “I don’t like labels very 
much. I came out of the old 
modernist tradition—it’s my 
youth. People ask me where I 
get my ideas, but I don’t have 
‘the idea.’ I develop ideas 
over time through testing 
and discussion; they’re born 
out of my experience in de- 
signing buildings for the last 7 
twenty-five years.” 

‘That experience began with 
‘Team 4, a mid-1960s partner- 
ship that included fellow En- 
glish architect Sir Norman 
Foster, whom Rogers had met ~ 
while on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship at Yale. The firm pro- | 
duced the Reliance Controls | 
Factory in Swindon, which 
would effectively redefine the 
modernist approach to indus- 
trial and commercial archi- 7 
tecture. After the breakup of 7 
‘Team 4 and a brief stint collab- ~ 
orating with Su Rogers, he 
worked for several years with 
Italian architect Renzo Piano, | 
with whom he designed the 
Pompidou Centre. In 1977 he 
formed his own practice. 

The process of ongoing } 
reinterpretation, which Rog- | 
ers sees as the central issue 
of modernism, is clear in the 
architect’s newly remodeled 
residence in London. Near 





PRECEDING PaGes: The stainless- 
steel kitchen adds a polished, pla- 
nar detail to the living area. Andy 
Warhol’s Mao towers over a low 
table by Norman Foster, a birthday 
gift from Ruthie Rogers to her hus- 
band. Opposite: Jacobsen chairs 
enliven the far end of the room. 
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King’s Road and the Thames, 
it overlooks the Royal Hospi- 
tal gardens in Chelsea. Rogers 
and his American wife, Ruthie, 
bought the house in 1983 af- 
ter an extensive search for 
property on which to build 
left them unsatisfied. They 
were won over by the central 
location and the orientation. 
“The nicest thing about this 
house,” Rogers says, “is the 
view and the fact that it 
faces south. We have light 
from three sides, and the gar- 


dens opposite are wonderful.” 

The building is actually a 
pair of 1840s houses, each fif- 
teen feet wide, located on the 
corner of a small square. They 
were originally divided by a 
party wall, and the interiors, 
including elements such as 
the staircase, fireplaces and 
moldings, had been lost. The 
first of Rogers’s periodic ef- 
forts toward rehabilitating 
the structure was to seal off 
the entrance to one house 
and make the entrance to the 
other into a private access to 


Lert: Reinhard Voigt’s 1989 
Cherry Flesh is displayed promi- 
nently at the mezzanine study. A 
Le Corbusier Grand Confort chair 
covered in brown leather joins a 
Mies Barcelona table; a Nomos 
table is in the foreground. 


his mother-in-law’s flat. He 
converted the old tradesman’s 
entrance to the second house 
into a new main entrance; it 
involved taking out a small 
dank garden and inserting a 
stair. He opened up a huge 
living area and kitchen on 
the first floor by removing a 
common wall and part of the 
upper floor; he installed a 
staircase to a second-floor 
gallery that served as the 
couple’s bedroom. Separate 
spiral stairs to the third floor 
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lead to a library, a children’s 
bedroom and a playroom. 

The Rogerses have two 
sons, Bo, twelve, and Roo, 
twenty-one, a Columbia Uni- 
versity student. Their house 
is a London base for Rogers’s 
three sons from a previous 
marriage: Ben, a writer; Zad, 
an executive producer of tele- 
vision; and Ab, a student at 
the Royal College of Art. 
‘They stay in a basement apart- 
ment when they visit. 

A desire for more space— 
“for more light,” Rogers em- 


“Architecture mirrors society, in 
both its civility and its barbarism,” 
says Rogers, whose house mirrors 
his career-long campaign to ad- 
vance technology through design. 
ABOVE: A separate spiral stair leads 
to the roof terrace. 
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Sa mpted the cur- 
ition. “We had a 
small study upstairs, but I’m 
-arly riser and work in bed 
lot. I get quite a bit from 
reading, from looking. I like 
intellectual exercises, things 
that force you to analyze what 
you've been doing. And the 
early morning, before the tele- 
phones start, is a good time 
for reading and thinking.” 
The latest remodeling ex- 
tends the staircase from the 
gallery to the third floor, 
changes the mezzanine bed- 
room into a library and study, 
and makes the third floor 
into bedrooms and baths. 
Rogers also expanded the gar- 
den, which previously lay over 
only one house, onto the roof 
of the second. The result of the 
restructuring, he says, is that 
“in effect, what used to be the 
kids’ world is now our own.” 
Rogers’s essential design 
dea for his residence, that of 
unctional mezzanines over- 
ooking a soaring central liv- 
ing space, reveals the lasting 
mpact a few notable south- 
ern California houses have 





vad on him. While working 
pr Skidmore, Ow ings & Mer- 
rill in San Francisco in 1961, 
Rogers became familiar with 
the residential landmarks of 
Rudolph Schindler, Raphael 
Soriano and Charles and Ray 
| ames. | he Kames house had 
an especially strong effect: 
“The mezzanine,” he says, “is 
a ( lassic modern device that 
I’ve also used here. l‘here’s a 
focus on specific details in 
’ames’s work; I share his in- 
terest in the process of design 
is well as his tendency to work 
trom the small to the big. 
his house shows the partic- 
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lhe Rogerses’ bed, which was de- 
signed by the architect’s son Ab 
Rogers, doubles as a storage cabi- 
for books and, on the reverse 
side, clothing. The blue steel col- 
extends from the first floor; 
ts linear motif is echoed in the 
dcove ring and in the 1995 
icrylic Fireflies by Susan Elias. 




















ABOVE: “It’s a great view, a great 
site,” Rogers notes. The roof ter- 
race, which he expanded from the 
original, overlooks the Royal Hos- 
pital gardens. “We have a sort of 
open house, We’re not very private 
people, and our friends drop in.” 


‘L have no problem with the old,” 
says Rogers, who is an advocate 
of social advancement in design. 


RiGut: The architect’s starkly con- 
temporary living space is encased 
in a pair of 1840s houses, which 


he combined and restructured. 
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Award-winning Bose® Lifestyle® 
systems have been hailed as true 
audio breakthroughs. 

With the Lifestyle’ 12 home 
theater system, our goal was to 
develop the best sounding, easiest 
to use home theater system ever. 
One that was optimized for both 


movie soundtracks and music. 


You won't believe the simplicity. 


The system is completely integrated. 
Every element is designed to work in 
harmony with the others — precisely, 
efficiently, simply. 

And although the technology is ad- 
vanced, it’s where it belongs — on the 
inside. Outside, a single, elegant music 
center houses a built-in CD player and 
AM/FM tuner. It replaces‘an entire rack 
of conventional equipment. 

The remote works through walls so 
you control everything from anywhere 


inside, or outside, the house. 


You won't believe the sound. 


The secret to the critically-acclaimed 
performance is Acoustimass” speaker 
technology. 

Five tiny cube speakers are all you 
see. They blend right into your decor, 
almost invisibly, while the Acoustimass 
module hides out of view behind or 
under furniture. We believe this advanced 
technology delivers noticeably 
purer, more lifelike sound than 
conventional designs. 

If you’re not already listening to 
Acoustimass speakers, you’re just 


not hearing everything you could. 


Framingham 








46 Bose Corporation JN97360 


Step up to a new 


experience in home theater. 
| Your eyes won't believe your ears. | 


You won't believe it until you hear it. 


Thirty seconds with this system and you'll 
understand why Home Theater Technol- 
ogy said, “...everything is included and 


carefully thought out.... The performance 





is awesome...” 


Call to find out how you can 


The Lifestyle’ 12 home theater 


hear the Lifestyle® 12 home theater 


system. The new audio standard 


system. Experience the difference essa Hoksic. 


Bose technology makes. 


For a FREE booklet call  PMOaSre 


1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 875 Better sound through researche 
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PALM BEACH 


continued from page 139 
Artwork includes Picasso’s 1968 Buste 
d Homme. 

The library—traditional, elegant and 
ultra-English—is done in knotty pine 
with pegged floors of plank oak. The 
paneling is ornate, a mélange of fes- 
toons, ribbons, wreaths, keys and rams’ 
heads. The fireplace is also pine, with 
fluted Corinthian columns and a rib- 
boned wreath. 

Irwin Kramer had asked for a gen- 
tlemen’s club room, and Smith and 
Boardman obliged. The space has knot- 
ty pine woodwork; it’s arrayed in green- 
and-red fabrics, with a pale, moss-green 
sponge finish on the walls. There is an 
immense pine-and-marble bar extend- 
ing across one side of the room and a 
massive fireplace opposite it. Clay fig- 
ures in a niche are part of an Amlash col- 
lection from the last royal family of Iran. 

The four guest suites overlooking the 
courtyard are each a different color— 
yellow, mauve, blue and green—and 
laid out to correspond with the colors of 
Terry Allen Kramer’s linens. Boardman 
designed not only the bamboo bed in 


“No matter how grand 
the place, I wanted it 
to have humor. It had to 
be young and fun.” 


the yellow room but another of the dec- 
orative beds and much of the furniture 
in the other three. Terry Allen Kramer 
had wanted “a fantasy look” in these 
suites, and that is what she got. 

No one can visit La Follia without 
being enchanted by the sunshine-flood- 
ed morning room, a prime conversa- 
tion piece and a perfect place for lunch. 
Fashioned after an old English oran- 
gerie, it is a bower of white treillage 
over apple-green-painted walls; the ceil- 
ing is tented with a striped fabric. Terry 
Allen Kramer especially loves the deli- 
cate upholstered English wheel-back 
chairs. And she’s crazy about the carpet, 
a cunning menagerie starring frolicking 
monkeys and preening parrots. Just the 
ticket for a palazzo that doesn’t take 
itself seriously. 0 
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CAROLE BURNEAE 


continued from page 154 

described pack rat—“I don’t throw 
things away; I just frame them”—Bur- 
nett has amassed a kind of personal 
Smithsonian of photographs, memora- 
bilia and art. Pictures of friends and rel- 
atives and Bob Mackie’s watercolors of 
Burnett’s television characters consume 
a wall of the media room. Heirlooms 
such as a quilt sewn by Burnett’s great- 
great-grandmother mingle with younger 
artifacts, like a pair of Japanese paint- 
ings from her house in Hawaii. And 
then there are the gifts. Silver pieces 
from Julie Andrews and Lucille Ball. 
Rocking chairs from Jim Nabors. A cor- 
rugated cardboard chair and ottoman 
from Frank Gehry. A clock from Harry 
Connick, Jr. A painting from Tony Ben- 
nett—a portrait of Burnett—signed 
“Benedetto.” 

A year ago Burnett settled into the 
house, which a Native American sha- 
man had blessed. She lives alone, but a 
guesthouse and gatehouse lend them- 
selves to visits from friends, her sister 
and her three daughters. She likes hav- 
ing a few neighbors like Marsha Mason 
and Gene Hackman—“a little bit of 
Hollywood without being overwhelm- 
ing.” Her social life is not taxing: “I love 
to go out for dinner, even though I have 
that great kitchen. Sometimes you’ll 
be at a restaurant and there’s someone 
from L.A. who you don’t know that well 
but get to know because they’re not 
going to an appointment or work. It’s 
very kick-back.” 

While unwinding from Moon and 
awaiting the birth of her first grand- 
child, she’s been studying some movie- 
of-the-week and feature film scripts. 
“But movies tend to bore me,” says Bur- 
nett. “You sit around and sit around and 
finally they’re ready for you and you 
have to shave again. What I do like is 
being in front of an audience.” Which is 
why she appeared last month as Helen 
Hunt’s mother on the NBC series Mad 
About You—a favorite show and an en- 
gagement she wouldn’t mind repeating. 
It’s also why she recently completed a 
seven-city speaking tour—a question- 
and-answer gig that struck a familiar 
chord with fans. “I loved it. I had no act, 
no preparation, no orchestra,” she says. 
“I just put on a dress, walked out and 
told the audience we were bumping up 
the lights.” 0 


FRANK ISRAEL 


continued from page 163 

Israel’s nod to another Frank who pre- 
ceded him in Los Angeles, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Rarely has any architect, in- 
cluding Wright, produced a room that 
possessed such monumentality on a 
small scale—monumentality condensed 
and focused, like a laser. There are allu- 
sions to Wright’s Taliesin West and to 


such later Wright works as his exquisite | 


Seth Peterson Cottage in Wisconsin 
(see Architectural Digest, February 1993), 


but the interpretation is Israel’s own. If | 
no single detail is literally Wrightian, | 


the whole is a brilliantly inventive hom- 
age in which the master architect's forms 
have been blown apart and then pulled 


back together. The composition of this | 
soaring little wing evokes not only | 
Wright’s architecture but the broader | 


tradition of California modernism of 
the 1940s and 1950s. 

Away from the main section, on the 
side, a stucco wall encloses the stair to 
the second-floor study. The wall has 


been turned into a warped plane that 


tilts out and reaches toward the sky, 
looking less like a wall than sculpture. 
That same wall at its lower end pushes 
back under the stairway, revealing a 
ghostly hint of a staircase in relief. 

For all the richness of ideas in this 
house, nothing violates the fundamen- 
tal premise of the design, which is to 
make living space. Frank Israel, per- 
haps alone among contemporary ar- 
chitects of serious theoretical bent, nev- 
er tried to deny the critical role his 
clients played in shaping his designs. 
Indeed, not long before he died he de- 
livered a lecture in which he presented 
his architecture as a synthesis between 
his own ideas and the wishes of his 
clients, distancing himself from those 
architects for whom accommodation to 
function is taken as an indication of 
some kind of weakness. Far from dis- 
paraging the demands of clients, Israel 
found inspiration, even joy, in them. 


“The thing about Michael and Ce- | 


cilia is that they asked me all the right 
questions,” he said last spring, sitting 
in the just-finished Dan living room, 
in what would turn out to be his final 
visit to the house. “Great clients make 
great buildings—I wouldn’t want to de- 
sign a house in a vacuum. Interacting 
with the people who will live their lives 
there is where the challenge is.” 0 
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PHOTOGRAMS 


continued from page 172 
_ fashion compositions that, while often 


abstract at first glance, evoked a dislo- 
cated poetry that helped make Man Ray 
a leading exponent of Surrealism. 
Technically the rayographs are very 
sophisticated. Since three-dimensional 


_ objects were used, cast shadows became 


elements in the composition. The artist 


| even managed to introduce the human 


form into his photograms. He also used 


_ beams of light and projected images, 
_which added a variety of textures. 


Man Ray’s skill with the photogram 
was equaled by Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 


_ the Hungarian avant-garde painter who 
_ from 1923 taught at the Bauhaus. It was 
' Moholy-Nagy who coined the term 
| photogram (fotogramm in German). 

Working closely with his wife, Lucia, he 


began experimenting with the tech- 


nique in the summer of 1921 in Berlin 


and soon was producing complex and 
satisfying plates on a surprisingly large 


scale (up to two feet by three feet). As he 
| and Lucia explored variations on the ba- 
_si¢ technique, they managed to create il- 


lusionistic effects that caused shapes to 
appear to be suspended in space and to 
have an ethereal quality that Moholy- 


» Nagy described as being “dematerial- 
) ized.” The end product in each instance 


was a piece of constructivist art as so- 
phisticated and controlled as any of the 


| artist’s painted or three-dimensional 
| compositions of the same period. 


It is perhaps no accident that Schad, 


_ Man Ray and Moholy-Nagy were all 








| painters. They were not interested in 
_ turning photography into art with a cap- 
_ ital A. They saw it rather as one weapon 


_ among others in the avant-garde battle 
to create a new vision of the world. 
Other advanced painters, including 


_ the Russians E] Lissitzky and Alexander 
_ Rodchenko, experimented with pho- 
‘| tograms, as did the Hungarian artist 
_ Ervin Marton. Relocated to Paris, Mar- 


ton became friendly with his fellow 


‘| countryman Brassai and took many 


photographs of street life very much 
in the Brassai idiom. In addition to 
| this underappreciated body of realist 
work, however, he also made photo- 
grams that are notable for their simplic- 


-) ity and refinement. 


Some of the successors to these 
painter-photographers were photogra- 
phers pure and simple, but to the extent 


that they worked with photograms, they 
would always be involved with idioms 
that had been initiated by painters, usu- 
ally with either a constructivist or a 
Dadaist/Surrealist bias. 

Among those in the latter camp was 
E. L. T. Mesens, a Belgian musician and 
an associate of René Magritte’s, who 
produced some witty collagelike photo- 
grams in the style of Man Ray. Mesens’s 
images usually involved familiar objects, 
such as nail scissors or razor blades. 

Other artists pursued a strict con- 
structivist course closer to that of Mo- 
holy-Nagy. Forced by the Nazis to leave 
Germany, Moholy-Nagy himself even- 
tually found his way to America, where 
in 1937 he helped found the New Bau- 
haus in Chicago and encountered a de- 
voted and gifted disciple in Arthur Siegel, 
who organized the department of pho- 
tography at the New Bauhaus. Although 
inspired by Moholy- Nagy, Siegel’s best 
photograms are quite original. In some 
early examples he worked with rec- 
ognizable and intrinsically beautiful 
objects such as wineglasses. Later he 
created rich photographic “tapestries” 
consisting of overlaying grids of web- 
like textures enlivened by carefully mod- 
ulated plays of light and shadow. 

Man Ray, Moholy-Nagy and Schad 
are the names that come most readily to 
mind when we think of the photogram. 
Clearly, however, the possibilities of the 
technique appealed to many adventur- 
ous artists between the wars, and it is 
perhaps not surprising to discover that 
Picasso—the perpetual experimenter— 
made inventive use of the photogram to 
produce, among other things, portraits 
of Dora Maar in which photo-imprint- 
ed snippets of lace and torn paper were 
used to create her likeness. 

There is a tendency to associate pho- 
tograms almost exclusively with the 
avant-garde of the twenties and thirties. 
In fact, the technique never went away, 
and there has been a revival of inter- 


est in the genre in the past couple of 


decades. The photograms of the period 
between the wars, however, reflect an 
eagerness to discover a new vision that 


belongs exclusively to the first wave of 


modernism. Because of this, they retain 
the power to stimulate the mind and to 
evoke the optimism of those already 
distant times. 0 
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NICOLA BULGARI IN ROME 





continued from page 168 
artists as “a Sicilian Edward Hopper.” 
Bulgari is not immune to romance. A 
contemporary chair designed by painter 
Anna Keen punctuates the solidity of 
his living room like a delicate exclama- 
tion point; lacquered, it is painted with 
a blue-and-pink cloud-swept landscape 
(almost like an echo of a Fragonard). 
He takes refuge and pleasure in ob- 
jects. In the entrance hall, for instance, 
there is a wooden ship made complete- 
ly to scale by an unknown American air- 
man who spent the war in England. It is 
as engaging and as cunning—its hun- 
dreds of parts movable—as a dollhouse. 
One has only to regard the black 
Corian kitchen to understand the 
importance of function to Bulgari— 
a function wedded to sybaritism. Racks 
of French wine abound. “Italians 
are too individualistic to control wine 
properly,” he pronounces rather sad- 
ly, “but Italian food is the best in 
the world.” His cook comes from 
Marche, that “little-known region 
of Italy” where the Apennines sweep 
down to the Adriatic, the valleys are 
narrow and deep and the people are 
friendly and industrious. The candid 
scent of fresh strawberries and the 


Above Bulgari’s 
emporium is his small flat, 
which his designer calls 
“a pocketbook house.” 


provocative fragrance of tomato sauce 
flower the room. 

‘The master bath is another lesson in 
sybaritism: Creamy white and gray- 
green-veined marble edged in dark 
green marble is as luxurious as a 
Mughal garden; it’s cool, restrained and 
extravagantly simple. 

From room to golden room, the light 
is a benediction. Nothing is coarse; one 
never experiences the vulgarity of luxu- 
ry trumpeted for its own sake. Homely 
materials (canvas) are mixed with rich 
materials (raw silk); contrapuntal solidi- 
ty and lightness mix in accomplished 
harmony—a great, assured look accom- 
plished with goodwill and imagination 
and the coincidence of opposites: Bul- 
gari and Visconti. 0 





LARRY YAW 


continued from page 186 
frame segments of mountain or sky. 
“We wanted to bring the landscape into 
the house, but in a carefully modulated — 
way,” explains the architect. “The nat- © 
ural surroundings are a marvelous but — 
immense presence that had to be or-_ 
chestrated to human scale.” The mas- 
ter bedroom, with its seventeen-foot — 
peaked ceiling, is minimally furnished — 
with a wide bed and a few wicker chairs, — 
but its windows offer a sequence of vis- — 
tas. The second-floor bedroom in the 
children’s wing, dubbed the Princess 
Suite, opens onto a tiny triangular bal- 
cony that overlooks the forest and gives 
glimpses of mule deer, elk, foxes and the | 
occasional black bear. | 

Curiously, almost all the baths have | 
shower stalls but no tubs. “We prefer | 


Skewed bay windows 
pop out of the siding like 
bug eyes pointed toward 

towering red cliffs. . 


showers—it’s a family thing,” Phyllis 
Yaw says. “The tub we have is intended | 
for bathing our future grandchildren 
when they’re babies.” 

Overall, an interplay of cultural 
memory with the natural environment 
is what truly distinguishes the house’s 
essential character. Set apart from As- | 
pen’s busy sport-cum-culture resort 
scene, the strong, simplified forms 
evoke a sense of self-contained isolation 
that derives from a long tradition of set- 
tlement in the wilderness of the West. 
In winter, when the aspens lose their | 
leaves and the snow piles up eaves-high, | 
the walls and roofs are integral with the |) 


general brilliant whiteness. In summer, | \ 


when the slopes turn bright green and 
the sky is a deep blue, the solid farm- 
house profiles signal shelter. . 

“When the early settlers built their | 
houses in the West, they were looking } 
for two things,” Larry Yaw says. “First, | 
they sought a feeling of protection in a 
hard context. More profoundly, they 
wanted to make a distinct architectural | 
statement, saying, ‘We're here to stay,’ 
in the vast, often hostile territories they 
entered. In my own way, I’ve tried to do 
the same in this house.” 0 





IN LIVING COLOR 


| continued from page 191 
_ the fire), Wilk immediately agreed to it. 


Johansson characterizes the house as 
very tailored, with small flare-ups 


“ 


_ around the room.” She might also be 
| describing the way she and Robinson 
- Scott approach their work. Johansson 
_ says she leaves her partner in charge of 
_ the mechanics. “I wanted to know how 


| we were going to get the split surf- 


























boards on the wall,” says Robinson 
Scott of the surfboard shelves in the of- 
fice. Johansson, on the other hand, says 
she enjoys entering Robinson Scott’s 
linear world and “blowing things up.” 
“They put together the design con- 
cept based on my disjointed jumble,” 
Wilk says. The designers say they took 
their cue from their client’s wardrobe: 
brilliantly colored ties bouncing off 
otherwise understated apparel. “I like 
the way color resonates in Larry,” says 


_ Johansson. “It’s not at all what he ap- 


pears to be on the surface.” 

-Once their research was done, the 
group distilled their design scheme 
down to one driving force: Roy Lich- 
tenstein and his use 6f color—unex- 
pécted, disparate, yet always precise. 

“We were going to do a tabletop and 
silk-screen the glass into some Lichten- 
stein stuff,” says Robinson Scott, “but it 
was too close, too specific.” In the end, 
the designers created much of the furni- 
ture themselves, even though they re- 
main steadfastly opposed to the idea of 
starting their own line. Too risky, they 
say, too many expectations that might 
make their work predictable. The low 
table in the living area is a case in point. 
After searching several continents for 
the perfect Pop art piece and tossing 
out more than two hundred of their 
own designs, Robinson Scott threw 
her hands up in disgust one day and 
sketched a two-part exclamation-point 
table, as if to say, “There! That’s it!” 

For Wilk, the ultimate compliment 
came when his parents offered to swap 
houses with him. “My mother was 
trained as an engineer and an interior 
designer,” he says, “so I grew up in a 
house that had a sense of style and pro- 
portion.” The experience also helped 
him to balance his logical self and his 
more creative side. Now, whenever 
friends see his place for the first time, he 
awaits that familiar little smile that tells 
him his creativity has triumphed. 0 
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ied from page 209 
istrialization had not yet encroached 
ind individual craftsmen and their wares 
would be welcomed. 

The earliest known coverlets were 
loomed in rectilinear patterns, using 
folk motifs already familiar in quilts and 
tablecloths and napkins, such as snow- 
flakes, sunbursts, diamonds, squares and 
pine trees. The use of limited color 
schemes emphasized the strong geo- 
metric qualities and design clarity of 
these first coverlets. 

Geometric coverlets continued to be 
made into the 1820s, until an innovation 
from abroad revolutionized the tech- 
nology of weaving. In 1806 Joseph- 
Marie Jacquard, a weaver from Lyons, 
patented a radical improvement for the 
loom on which coverlets and other fig- 
ured textiles were woven. Jacquard, who 
began his career as a drawboy—an ap- 
prentice who sat on top of the loom and 
drew up the threads so patterns could 
be formed—invented an apparatus that 
could be mounted on the handloom 
that would eliminate the drawboy and 
make it possible, via sets of punched 
cards, to produce elaborate curvilinear 
and pictorial designs. The device was an 
instant success because thousands of 
threads could be controlled with punch 
cards. A new universe of handsome and 
intricate representational designs could 
be offered to consumers. 

‘The Jacquard attachment arrived in 
the United States in the 1820s, and by 
the 1830s “figured and fancy cover- 
lets” were popular possessions. Weavers 
could make figured coverlets with pre- 
punched cards, but if they were imagi- 
native enough, they could design their 
own patterns. Limitless possibilities ex- 
isted now that nearly any image could 
be copied. 

With the spread of the Jacquard de- 
vice and the expansion of the pictorial 
vocabulary that it promised, figured and 
fancy coverlets became significant for 
what they suggested about domestic 
life, business and politics in small towns 
and rural communities. Discernible in 
the patterns and inscriptions of profes 
sional s are local and nationa! 
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TPS aad bees 
growing taste for Victorian elaboration 
by creating gorgeous floral medallions 
of roses, lilies, violets and ferns. The 
progress of the republic’s prosperity 
also found its way into coverlets, with 
imagery celebrating the coming of the 
railroads, the building of ships and the 
sprouting of grand houses. Other arti- 
sans registered the political strains of 
a growing nation—they portrayed a 
seemingly rough-and-ready democracy 
but one holding itself together against 
heavy odds. Union, ever desirable but 
always fragile, was a paramount concern 
among weavers, most of whom lived 
rth of the Mason-Dixon line. They 
eyed patriotic themes, manifested 

in pictures of Miss Liberty, Old Glory, 
\Vashington on horseback and the ea- 
from the Great Seal of the United 

tes, its head turned toward the ol- 
branch of peace. Incorporated into 

se pointed patterns were pious say- 
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Overshot Coverlet, circa 1835. Cot- 
ton and wool; 7'4" x 6'4". The over- 
shot-weaving structure, which used 
one warp and two wefts, was per- 
haps the most popular. Many geo- 
metric overshot coverlets are the 
work of nonprofessional weavers. 
Woodard & Greenstein, New York. 


ings, hymns and inspirational slogans, 
most notably “United, We Stand” and 
“E Pluribus Unum.” 

The weavers’ hopes for unity, thread- 
ed into the warp and weft of their cre- 
ations, were, of course, blasted by the 
Civil War, which accelerated the mech- 
anization of the textile industry and 
doomed hand weaving. What had hap- 
pened in Europe was now occurring in 
the United States, but the weavers had 
no other place to go. Their artistry 
could not withstand the pressures of a 
world increasingly hungry for standard- 
ized goods. 
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continued from page 216 
ular influence Eames’s application of 
color had on me.” 

Like the Eameses, Rogers is fasci- 
nated by artifacts from the past. “What 
happened in Mayan times, for instance, 
affects what’s happening now. Our sense 
of color and form is a continuation of a 
great visual tradition. You see that too 
when you look at the art of Japan, a feel- 
ing that objects can be both historical 
and modern and that simple objects are 
good. I don’t mind being called a mod- 
ernist,” he adds, “it’s just that I don’t see 
why a modernist shouldn’t appreciate 
the past. I love the old. I enjoy what’s in the 
National Gallery and the Louvre just as 
much as modern art. My feeling is that 
good artists have always been modernists.” 

Furnishing the house has been a mat- 
ter, Rogers says, of “assembling pieces 
we're happy with.” Jacobsen stacking 
chairs in different colors, an expressive 
counterpoint to the more predictably 
serene modernity of the Norman Foster 
glass table and the Le Corbusier leather 
sofa and chairs, are one example of the in- 
terior’s exuberance. The Rogerses’ bed 
—the centerpiece of their new and more 
private bedroom—is another. Designed 
by Ab Rogers to hold storage, it is paint- 
ed yellow to echo the room’s brightness. 

“I love big spaces, and I love looking 
out,” says Rogers, referring to the first- 
floor main living area, which seems to 
visually accelerate up the stairway from 
the kitchen, dining and sitting areas to 
the mezzanines. “I call it the piazza, be- 
cause everyone comes through here.” 
The original full-length windows are 
now hinged and open inward. There are 
no blinds. “That means people outside 
can look in,” Rogers says, “which is fine.” 

Good food is an important part of the 
Rogerses’ lifestyle. Despite its sleekly 
refined, metallic minimalism, the kitch- 
en component of the “piazza” is trans- 
formed when in use into a compact, 
ergonomically tested model of profes- 
sional, fold-out efficiency. Ruthie Rogers 
owns and is one of the chefs of the re- 
nowned River Cafe, which is located near 
the offices her husband designed for 
himself in a converted warehouse at 
Thames Wharf. (She, along with her part- 
ner, Rose Gray, authored the just-pub- 
lished Rogers Gray Italian Country Cook- 
book, which features the northern Italian 
classics for which the restaurant is known.) 





RICHARD ROGERS 


“I’ve been very lucky,” says Rogers, 
who was born in Italy and spent his child- 
hood in Florence. “I’ve always lived with 
good cooks, from my mother onward.” 
He designed his house so that one “can 
talk and cook at the same time, rather than 
disappearing into the kitchen.” A count- 
er-height island of stainless steel is all 
that separates the cooking and sitting 
areas, allowing conversation to flow freely. 

Rogers believes that his early years, 
including his family’s move to England 
in the late 1930s, played an important 
role in the development of his deeply 
held architectural ideals and preferenc- 
es. “Having had an Italian background,” 
he says, “and with my mother being a pot- 
ter, I never had the ‘shock of the new’ af- 
ter the war, which caused such a tremen- 
dous backlash among many members of 
my generation. I’ve always had a pleas- 
ing, stimulating environment. My up- 
bringing was among clean, polished mate- 
rials: My mother had Bauhaus furniture 
at her wedding reception. I don’t think 
all that is a prerequisite for designing 
well, but I’m fortunate to have had it.” 

Richard Rogers’s house is a perfect 
example of the balance between perma- 
nence and change that he constantly 
strives for in his work. His attempts to 
popularize modern architecture, in con- 
trast with the contrary view associated 
with the Prince of Wales, have single- 
handedly changed the public percep- 
tion of this movement. He likes to cite 
the statistic that over the last ten years 
some seventy million people have seen 
the Pompidou Centre, more than the 
total number of visitors to the Eiffel 
Tower and the Louvre combined. His 
aim, to use architecture as a vehicle with 
which to make his own city a model for 
others, continues to be seen in his de- 
signs: his renovation of Billingsgate Mar- 
ket; his scheme to turn Trafalgar Square 
from a traffic roundabout to a pedestri- 
an piazza; his sweeping, long-range 
plans to convert the Thames, which he 
describes as “the biggest open space in 
London,” into “the great blue highway” 
that it once was through a system of riv- 
er buses linking sites along the shore. 

In this context, Rogers’s house is only 
a small part of his vision, but it is signif- 
icant as a reminder of the consistency of 
his principles and the humanistic tradi- 
tion in his radical approach. 0 
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ae Here’s a source you can 
turn to for hundreds of smart, simple 
decorating ideas that can transform 
any size apartment into a place that 
really feels like home. Featuring more 
than 250 color photographs, The New 
Apartment Book offers: an inspiring 
tour through dozens of apartment 
types; concrete advice on how to cre- 
ate different looks affordably; stylish 
solutions to classic apartment deco- 
rating dilemmas (i.e., dining-in-the-liv- 
ing room); and step-by-step instruc- 
tions for 24 projects that will have an 
immediate impact. It’s an encourag- 
ing, one-of-a-kind guide that will liter- 
ally change the way you live. 


For credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


800-411-7354 


(All orders must be prepaid) 


Or send your name and address with check or 


money order for $24*—20% off the cover 
price of $30—plus $3.50 each for shipping 
and handling to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
P.O. Box 10214 peee 705103-270 
Des Moines, IA 503 


* Please add applicable sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, 
MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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COURTESY MARSIA TRINDER -HOLZER 


SISAL COUNTRY 


t’s tempting to hang one of 

Chari Grenfell’s sisal or 
jute rugs (right) on a wall in- 
stead of placing it on the floor. 
“I paint these rugs as a way for 
people to live with artwork and 
pass it down to younger genera- 
tions,” says Grenfell, who paints 
freehand using a brush and air- 
brush so that no two rugs look 
alike. Grenfell chooses her sub- 
jects at random—a series of 
16th- and early-17th-century 
black-and-white engravings of 
herbs and fruits she saw in a 
book inspired her to paint them 
in color, offering each in a lim- 
ited edition of 25. Her Mt. 
Mazama rug depicts the 7,000- 
year-old abstract rock art de- 
signs discovered in what is now 
Crater | , while the Raven is 
etation of Northwest 


can art. Chari 
( nf 93.675] 
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LIGHTEN 


hen Marsia 

Trinder-Holzer 

was attending art 
school in her native England, 
she had no idea that one day she 
would be designing and making 
costumes for rock stars. “I used 
to fly around on Elvis’s private 
jet putting rhinestone after 
rhinestone on his costumes. 
He’d say, ‘I love it, but could 
you put on some more?’ ” says 
‘Trinder-Holzer, who has come 
to rest in New York and is now 
creating lights. Airplanes being 
a familiar theme in her life, she 
welded the frame of a propeller 
plane and covered it with patch- 
es of parchment linen laced to- 
gether, and, voila, she had a 
chandelier for her entranceway, 


DAVID GLOMB 


which, by no coincidence, is 
painted with clouds. She also 
concocted a cloud chandelier of 
white linen dripping with crys- 
tals (below right). Indulging her 
imagination and sense of humor 
further, Trinder-Holzer made a 
five-foot-tall chicken floor lamp 
with long, skinny legs (left), 
shown at the Earl McGrath 
Gallery in New York last year. 
Now she’s producing a line of 
hat wall sconces, including a 
bonnet (above right), a trilby 
and a baseball cap, and cloud 
table lamps for her second show 
at the McGrath Gallery, which 
opens Dec. 7, as well as other 
custom work. Earl McGrath 
Gallery, 20 W. 57th St., New 
York, NY 10019; 212-956-3366. 
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STEEL WORKS 


N° to Los Angeles’s an- 
tiques trade are Ismael 
Diaz and Donald Stewart, who 
have assembled a small collec- 
tion of Victorian to 1930s steel 
furniture that they are selling 
from Desiderata, a small store 
on Third Street. The metal fur- 
niture (left) includes a set of six 
French café chairs, made in 
Brussels in the 1930s and found 
in the Eiffel Tower; a grate 
tabletop, made from a 1930s to 
1940s manhole cover set into its 
original square plate and stand- 
ing on four aged balustrade 
posts; and a rare 1920s French 
tulip-shaped urn on a two-step 
pedestal base. Candles and oth- 
er bath products are displayed 
because Desiderata is all about 
“what's desired as essential or 
necessary,” says Diaz. Desidera- 
ta, 8024 W. Third St., Los An- 
geles, CA 90048; 213-852-4811. 
continued on page 228 
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Another Italian Masterpiece. 
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| EXTRA VIRC | ! | VE complex, yet beautifully balanced. With a rich 
A OLIVE Ol Zz green hue and golden highlights often imitated, but 
' never duplicated. It’s authentic Bertolli Extra Virgin Olive Oil. 
RICH & FRUITY 


Born in the Tuscany Mountains of Italy more than 130 years 
ago, Bertolli is the best-loved olive oil in Italy, and America. 


If you want to appreciate Leonardo da Vinci's Madonna and 
Saint Anne, you'll have to visit Europe. To enjoy Bertolli Extra 
Virgin Olive Oil, just visit your local supermarket. 
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IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


® Studium V 

New York is now home to 
Studium V (212-486-1811), a 
new showroom started by 
David Meitus and Kathy Kvern, 
who were previously in Chica- 
go’s Merchandise Mart. The 
mainly modernist offerings in- 
clude stone flooring and archi- 
tectural elements, linen and 
Thai silks, lighting and furni- 
ture. From Koch Smith, a 


Chicago design firm, comes a 
50-piece collection, including a 
Barrel chair with a curved ma- 
hogany shell and a Frank chair, 
a squared-off club chair mod- 
eled ona design of Jean-Michel 
Frank’s. Hugues Chevalier is a 
furniture company producing 
new Art Déco pieces in France 
and Italy that Studium V is 
bringing to America for the first 
time. In the line are the Liberty 
Zebre chair and sofa, with 
curved wood frames and sten- 
ciled leather upholstery, and the 


Dominique sofa, with its sky- 
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Koch Smith’s Frank 
chair (above) and 
Hugues Chevalier’s 
Liberty Zebre chair 
and sofa (below) 





scraper-style arms that incorpo- 
rate integrated tables and a 
small bookcase. 


® John Boone 

John Boone (212-758-0012) and 
his partner, Christopher Lock- 
wood, have produced a large 
collection of tables created over 
the last 50 years by veteran de- 
signer Paul Jones, whose work 


the showroom manages. Among 
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Paul Jones’s table on sil- 
ver legs (above) and bar 
table (left) at John Boone 
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the gems are a polished brass 
circular table standing on an el- 
liptical support; a circular glass- 
topped Louis X VI-style table 


on sterling silver legs; and an 


International Style table on sky- 


scraper-like stainless-steel legs. 
Also in the collection are an 
étagére Jones designed with Bil- 
ly Baldwin for Cole Porter’s 
Waldorf Towers apartment and 
a glass table on iron legs he de- 
signed for the private quarters 
of the Kennedy White House. 


® Maya Romanoff 

Maya Romanoff in Chicago 
(312-465-6909) has refined and 
expanded its collection of 
wood-veneer wallcoverings 
called Ajiro and is calling it 
Ajiro+. Taken from the Japanese 
word for “diamond,” the wall- 
covering features paper-thin 
parquetry in a checkerboard, a 
herringbone and a diaper pat- 
tern, among others. A wallcov- 
ering called Island Weave is a 
grass-cloth-like fabric woven 
of mulberry fiber and paper. 

In the Maya Romanoff Jewel 
Collection, rayon fibers have 
been stamped or rolled onto 
paper to make wallcoverings 
with iridescent surfaces and a 
variety of patterns. 


® Whittaker & Woods 

New York’s D&D Building has 
a new showroom from London, 
Whittaker & Woods (800-395- 
8760), which represents several 
traditional British textile and 
wallpaper companies. Cole & 
Son has an inventory of 1,500 


‘ papers hand-printed from wood 


blocks that have been used in 
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Opal (above) and 


Chevron (below) from 
Maya Romanoff 


Buckingham Palace and Bal- 
moral, among other places. 
Zoffany creates traditional fab- 
rics and wallpapers such as Em- 
perors, which is a finely printed 
chinoiserie pattern of figures 
and flowers against a white 
background. Harlequin has 
more contemporary fabrics, 
such as Alessio, which has bowls 
of fruit in Matisse-like colors. 
Cherubs comes from Whittaker 
& Woods’s own archives and 
has a design of putti. 0 


Belvoir (left) by Cole 
& Son, available at 
Whittaker & Woods 
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hy be content with an ordinary appointment book, 
when you can own this unique combination datebook and 
diary? THE COUNTRY DIARY FOR 1997 is so page-by-page 
original and sumptuously color-illustrated that just opening it 
will be a daily pleasure. And, at year’s end, it will become a 
keepsake album filled with memories and mementos of 1997 
that you will treasure more and more as time goes by. 


THE COUNTRY DIARY FOR 1997 is really five “unforgettable” 
books in one handsome, 144-page volume: 


A DAILY DATEBOOK with room to note all the “must-not- 
forgets” in your future—from birthdays to doctor appoint- 


ments to that faraway dinner date. 
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A PERSONAL DIARY in which to record all the big and 
small pleasures, events, thoughts and surprises you'll take 
such joy in recalling in years to come. 


A KEEPSAKE ALBUM for holding those too-easily-lost 
mementos: a pressed flower...a ribbon...a newspaper clip- 
ping...a note from a friend. 


A WINNING COLLECTION of quotations, anecdotes, and 
“what happened on this date” listings to lighten and brighten 
your every day. 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE BOOK overflowing with water- 
colors, antique prints, and illustrations of the world’s beauty. 


To order your own and gift copies, send check or money order 
for $14.95*, plus $3.75 each for shipping and handling, to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 807024-080, Des Moines, IA 50336 


FOR CREDIT CARD ORDERS, 
call toll free 1-SO0-411 +7354 
(ALL ORDERS MUST BE PRE-PAID) 


If you are not completely satisfied, you can return the diary within 15 days for 
a full refund. Through our preview service you'll also receive advance 
announcements of each year's new edition of the diary, available to you ona 
free trial basis. You can say “no” simply by returning the advance announce- 
ment card you'll receive; you have 30 days to decide. Or do nothing and the 
book will be shipped to you automatically. If you receive an unwanted diary, 
simply return the book at our expense. You may cancel your subscription at 
any time. 


*PLEASE ADD SALES TAX IN CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, Ml, NU, NY, OH. ALLOW UP TO 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY. 
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Or does the world still surprise you? 
Are you still curious ? 
Or do you know what to expect? 
Today, technology is not only making 
new things possible, 
but all things possible. 
And if you're 
wondering what the 
future might look like, 
-M! 


we'd like to offer a glimpse. 


The 1997 Chrysler Town & Country LXz. 
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[LABLE ALL-WHEEL DRIVE, INFINITY ACOUSTIC 10’ SOUND SYSTEM. CAR AND DRIVER’S “TEN BEST.” INQUIRIES, 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. WEB SITE, www.chryslercars.com 


Explore 


new dimensions 


Revealing the Shanta Collection. 
Exclusively in 18K gold. 
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HOTEL WALDORF ASTORIA PARK AVENUE AT 49TH STREET * NEW YORK NY 1 212-751-9824 & 509 MADISON AVENUE AT 53RD STREET * NEW YORK, NY 10022» 212-888-0505 
TO PLACE AN OF ALL 1 55-3310 * PLEASE WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


the architects of time 
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